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INTRODUCTION 


The Citizenship of Stuff in 
the Global Social Factory 


Sneakers may still be easier to order online than smart bombs, but the 
industry that brings us both is making it increasingly difficult to discern 
the art of war from the science of business. Today, war and trade are both 
animated by the supply chain—they are organized by it and take its form. 
At stake is not simply the privatization of warfare or the militarization 
of corporate supply chains. With logistics comes new kinds of crises, new 
paradigms of security, new uses of law, new logics of killing, and a new 
map of the world. For many, logistics may only register as a word on 
the side of the trucks that magically bring online orders only hours after 
purchase or that circulate incessantly to and from big-box stores at local 
power centers. The entire network of infrastructures, technologies, spaces, 
workers, and violence that makes the circulation of stuff possible remains 
tucked out of sight for those who engage with logistics only as consumers. 
Yet, alongside billions of commodities, the management of global supply 
chains imports elaborate transactions into the socius—transactions that 
are political, financial, legal, and often martial. 

With the rise of global supply chains, even the simplest purchase relies 
on the calibration of an astonishing cast of characters, multiple circula- 
tions of capital, and complex movements across great distances. Take the 
seeming simplicity of a child’s doll purchased at a suburban shopping 
mall. We can trace its production to places like Guangdong, China, where 
dolls are packed into containers in large numbers, loaded onto trucks 
in the local Industrial Development Area, and transferred onto ships in 
the port of Zhongshan. Many of these dolls make the trek across the 
Pacific—6,401 nautical miles—via Hong Kong by sea to arrive at the Port 
of Long Beach approximately nineteen days and one hour later. Two days 
later the ships are unloaded, three days later they clear customs, and then 
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our containers full of dolls are transferred to a set of trucks and delivered 
50 miles east to a distribution center in Mira Loma, California. Here the 
containers are opened and the boxes are unloaded, sorted, and repacked 
before being loaded again onto any one of the 800 diesel trucks that pick 
up and drop off cargo every hour in that town. Some of these trucks travel 
as far as 800 miles or more to a regional distribution center before their 
cargo is unloaded, sorted, and reloaded onto a final truck and sent to one 
of Wal-Mart’s 4,000 American outlets. 

If this set of movements seems elaborate, this is in fact a heav- 
ily simplified and sanitized account of the circulation of stuff. First, it 
is misleading to think about a singular site of production. Commodities 
today are manufactured across logistics space rather than in a singular 
place. This point is highlighted if we account for “inbound logistics”— 
the production processes of component parts that make the manufacture 
of a commodity possible—and if we recognize transportation as an ele- 
ment of production rather than merely a service that follows production. 
The complexity would be enhanced dramatically if we took stock of all 
the ways that capital circulates through its different forms during this 
physical circulation of commodity to market. A more nuanced narrative 
would especially start to surface if we were to highlight the frequent dis- 
ruptions that characterize supply chains and the violent and contested 
human relations that constitute the global logistics industry. To the every- 
day delays of bad weather, flat tires, failed engines, missed connections, 
traffic jams, and road closures, we would also need to add more deliber- 
ate interruptions. Just-in-time transport systems can be disrupted by the 
labor actions of transport workers at any one of the multiple links along 
the way. Workers, organized or not, may interfere with the packing and 
repacking of cargo at any of the transshipment sites. Ships are frequently 
hijacked by pirates in key zones on open waters, and truck and rail routes 
are sometimes blockaded—in response to both long histories of colonial 
occupation and current practices of imperial expansion. Even national 
borders, with the unpredictable delays of customs and security checks, 
challenge the fast flow of goods. The threat of disruption to the circula- 
tion of stuff has become such a profound concern to governments and 
corporations in recent years that it has prompted the creation of an entire 
architecture of security that aims to govern global spaces of flow. This 
new framework of security—supply chain security—relies on a range of 
new forms of transnational regulation, border management, data collec- 
tion, surveillance, and labor discipline, as well as naval missions and aerial 
bombing. In fact, to meaningfully capture the social life of circulation, we 
would have to consider not only disruption to the system but the assembly 
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of infrastructure and architecture achieved through land grabs, military 
actions, and dispossessions that are often the literal and figurative grounds 
for new logistics spaces. 

Corporate and military logistics are increasingly entangled; this is a 
matter of not only military forces clearing the way for corporate trade but 
corporations actively supporting militaries as well. Logistics are one of the 
most heavily privatized areas of contemporary warfare. This is nowhere 
more the case than in the U.S. military bases in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
where private companies are contracted to do much of the feeding and 
housing of troops. “Public” military logisticians rapidly cycle into the pri- 
vate sector, often precisely to facilitate the shifting of logistics contracts to 
private military companies. The entanglement of military and corporate 
logistics may be deepening and changing form, but logistics was never a 
stranger to the world of warfare. The language of the supply chain (its 
recent corporate management speak) would have us believe that logistics 
emerged out of the brave new world of business to only recently colonize 
the old institution of the military. And yet, while national militaries have 
indeed been taken over by a new kind of corporate calculation, it was his- 
torically the military and warfare that gave the gift of logistics (De Landa 
1991; Shoenberger 2008). 

Logistics was dedicated to the art of war for millennia only to be 
adopted into the corporate world of management in the wake of World 
War II. For most of its martial life, logistics played a subservient role, 
enabling rather than defining military strategy. But things began to change 
with the rise of modern states and then petroleum warfare. The logisti- 
cal complexity of mobilization in this context meant that the success or 
failure of campaigns came to rely on logistics. Over the course of the twen- 
tieth century, a reversal of sorts took place, and logistics began to lead 
strategy rather than serve it. This military history reminds us that logis- 
tics is not only about circulating stuff but about sustaining life. It is easy 
today to associate logistics with the myriad inanimate objects that it man- 
ages, but the very sustenance of populations is a key stake in the game. 
Indeed—the definitive role of the military art of logistics was in fueling 
the battlefield, and this entailed feeding men as well as machines. More 
recently, we see logistics conceptualized not only as a means to sustain 
life but as a lively system in itself. Contemporary efforts to protect sup- 
ply chains invest logistical systems with biological imperatives to flow and 
prescribe “resilience” as a means of sustaining not only human life but the 
system itself. In this context, threats to circulation are treated not only as 
criminal acts but as profound threats to the life of trade. As I argue in the 
pages that follow, new boundaries of belonging are being drawn around 
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spaces of circulation. These “pipelines” of flow are not only displacing 
the borders of national territoriality but also recasting the geographies of 
law and violence that were organized by the inside/outside of state space. 
Those on the outside of the system, who aim to contest its flows, face the 
raw force of rough trade without recourse to normal laws and protec- 
tions. Logistics is no simple story of securitization or of distribution; it is 
an industry and assemblage that is at once bio-, necro-, and antipolitical. 

The Deadly Life of Logistics is concerned with how the seemingly 
banal and technocratic management of the movement of stuff through 
space has become a driving force of war and trade. This book exam- 
ines how the military art of moving stuff gradually became not only the 
“umbrella science” of business management but, in Nigel Thrift’s (2007, 
95) words, “perhaps the central discipline of the contemporary world.” 
But this book considers logistics as a project and not an achievement. 
Logistics is profoundly political and so contested in all its iterations—on 
the oceans, in cities, on road and rail corridors, and in the visual and car- 
tographic images that are also part of its assemblage. This book explores 
how the art and then the science of logistics continue to transform not 
only the geographies of production and distribution and of security and 
war but also our political relations to our world and ourselves, and thus 
practices of citizenship, too. 

This book makes four central arguments. First, it insists on the precar- 
ity of the distinction between “civilian” and “military,” even as it also 
attends to the political, historical, and geographical force of that dis- 
tinction’s effects. It asks that we at once acknowledge the work of the 
separation of war and trade in the world as we also interrogate their entan- 
glement. Second, in concert with countless other contemporary works, 
this book elaborates on the profoundly political life of forms of knowl- 
edge and calculation that present themselves as purely technical. It tells a 
story of logistics that highlights rather than hides the histories and geog- 
raphies of conflict and violence through which the field has emerged in 
its present form. This work positions logistics’ claims to “technicality” — 
the profession’s assertion of its own expertise, objectivity, and political 
neutrality—firmly within that trajectory of struggle. This book addresses 
the antipolitical assemblage of logistics primarily through its constitutive 
cartographies, taking up the mapping of spaces of circulation as funda- 
mental to the profoundly political and contested production of logistics 
space. The third intervention is related to the first and second; it high- 
lights questions of violence and calculation specifically by interrogating 
the shifting boundaries between “civilian” and “military” domains. These 
boundaries are not only conceptual and legal; they are also geographical 
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(Mbembe 2003). As many scholars have outlined, the architecture of 
modern war was also a map of the modern state. War “faces out” from 
national territory, whereas the civilian was said to occupy domestic space 
(Giddens 1985, 192; Foucault [1997] 2003, 49). In the context of moder- 
nity, war designated “a conflict in some sense external to the structures of 
sovereignty and civil war a conflict internal to them” (Evans and Hardt 
2010). But these boundaries are in significant flux. If we are living in an 
era of “global civil war” (Hardt and Negri 2002), wherein the national 
territorial framework that underpinned modern war erodes, then we are 
also seeing a corresponding “shift from the external to the internal use 
of force,” with armed conflicts administered not “as military campaigns 
but police actions” (Evans and Hardt 2010). And yet, this shift takes on a 
much more specific spatiality; the networked infrastructure and architec- 
ture of the supply chain animates both war and trade. This book insists 
that any serious engagement with contemporary political life must think 
through the violent economies of space. Our theory needs to engage our 
present as fundamentally a time of logistics space. 

Finally, The Deadly Life of Logistics aims to open a queer engage- 
ment with logistics. This is not primarily a project of performing a “queer 
reading” of logistics, as J. K. Gibson-Graham (1996) aims to do of cap- 
italism more broadly, but of highlighting the queerness that is already 
installed in this assemblage (cf. Puar 2005). This engagement exposes the 
vital role of this banal management science—a science that was born of 
war—in the recasting of the economies of life and death. It interrogates 
the uneven terrain of logistics space and how it differentiates groups’ 
rights and rights to life on the basis of their relationship to systems of sup- 
ply. A profoundly imperial cartography, while logistics space takes new 
shape and sets a new pace to social life, it also demonizes old enemies 
of empire—workers of many kinds fighting exploitation and oppression, 
and especially racialized peoples, differently positioned, fighting dispos- 
session. This engagement also therefore allows for a reconsideration of the 
central place of geography in the constitution of our material, political, 
and martial infrastructures. Beyond this diagnostic dimension—a queer 
engagement opens up the instabilities of the “system,” highlighting the 
“perverse installed within” (cf. Puar 2005, 126) that also incubates alter- 
native spaces and futurities. 


Markets and Militaries 


While it is rarely acknowledged or interrogated, the old military art of logis- 
tics played a critical role in the making of the global social factory—not 
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simply the globalization of production, but the invention of the contem- 
porary supply chain and the reorganization of national economies into 
transnational systems. Logistics was once a military art of moving sol- 
diers and supplies to the front. In the years after World War II, the broad 
managerial uses of logistics were at the fore of research and gave rise to 
a business science. Writing for the RAND Corporation in 1960, Murray 
Geisler marks this growing interest in the civilian uses of military logistics. 
He explained that the “management problems of large military organiza- 
tions share much in common, both on the general and specific level, with 
those of private industrial and commercial organizations,” and he argued 
that military logistics research should thus have relevance to civilian cor- 
porations. Geisler outlined two desires—that management sciences would 
learn from military logistics and that the former would assist the latter 
by taking up logistical challenges as central to their work. “The demands 
on the Air Force managers are becoming more challenging and difficult. 
Their need for assistance from management science is growing propor- 
tionately,” he explains (1960, 453). His desires materialized in the decade 
that followed. Business logistics began to lead the field, though always in 
close conversation with martial actors and institutions. For business man- 
agement, a “revolution in logistics” took shape in the 1960s that entirely 
transformed the ways that corporations imagine, calculate, plan, and build 
spaces of production and of distribution and gradually remade the global 
economy. The revolution in logistics gave rise to transnational circula- 
tory systems that span sites of production and consumption. Yet despite 
the postwar rise of a business science of logistics out of a military art, the 
revolution in logistics hardly marked its “civilianization” but rather a dif- 
ferent and deepened entanglement between the just-in-time geographies 
of production and destruction. The entwined military and civilian life of 
logistics is particularly stark in the present. The recent rise of “supply 
chain security,” a network security that troubles borders and territory, 
highlights the profound entanglement of war and trade through logistics 
(Amoore and De Goede 2008; Bigo 2001; Bonacich 2005; Bonacich and 
Wilson 2008; Cooper et al. 1997; Flynn 2003; Haveman and Shatz 2006). 

The idea that war and trade are intimately acquainted is hardly new. 
Critics have been marking the growing interlacing of the supposedly sepa- 
rate spheres of military and corporate life for some time. In his famous 
departing words, U.S. president Eisenhower warned of the “total influence” 
of an expanding military-industrial complex. Writing in 1974, Seymour 
Melman published a powerful analysis of the “permanent war economy,” 
in which he argued that postwar American industry was increasingly orga- 
nized around martial accumulation. More recently, a lively literature traces 
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the rise of private military companies as a central force in contemporary 
war. Yet even as we are seeing the militarization of the economy and the 
privatization of warfare (Kinsey 2006; Chestermann and Lehnardt 2007; 
Leander 2010), I argue that something more significant is under way. Both 
war and trade are changing in an era of globalization and privatization 
in ways that warrant attention, but the long history and complex geogra- 
phy of their entanglement prompt us to investigate the very salience of the 
military—civilian conceptual divide. Scholars including Foucault ([1997] 
2003, 2007), Barkawi (2011), De Landa (1991, 2005), Griggers (1997), 
Mann (1988), Jabri (2007), Mbembe (2003), Mohanty (2011), and Neo- 
cleus (2000) argue for such a profound rethinking of the ways we conceive 
military and civilian life. Their work is part of a tradition that reaches far 
back, even as it has also been recently renewed. Writing in 1938, Bertrand 
Russell (1938, 123) argued that all economic power, “apart from the eco- 
nomic power of labor . . . consists in being able to decide, by the use of 
armed force if necessary, who shall be allowed to stand upon a given piece 
of land and to put things into it and take things from it.” His conception 
is helpful not only because it places geography at the center of the analysis 
but also because he theorizes law as part of the operation of this violence 
rather than its antithesis. After elaborating on how the most banal of legal 
arrangements over land ownership (a tenant farmer paying rent to the 
landowner) have their historical source in conquest, Russell suggests that 
law is the relation of force that reproduces the power relations and social 
ordering achieved by physical force. He asserts, “In the intervals between 
such acts of violence, the power of the state shall pass according to law.” 

This more sociological approach to the entanglement of military and 
economic force is complemented by a genealogical approach to the shift- 
ing contours of power. Foucault ([1997] 2003, 267) is particularly helpful 
here, questioning the ways in which warfighting and military institutions 
underpin civilian forms and asserting the profoundly martial contours of 
political imaginaries and logics. Many scholars have taken up the call to 
unearth the ways that war underpins peace in diverse domains: through 
material culture, industrial innovation, landscape, scopic regimes, and med- 
ical techniques and in social scientific discovery. Especially since the rise of 
industrial war and mass mobilization, in this is expansive terrain, as Mark 
Duffield (2011) notes, “everything from rope to jam had acquired a mili- 
tary significance.” A part of this growing chorus, this book instead traces 
the ways in which calculation—specifically the martial expertise in calcula- 
tion of the most banal but essential aspects of war in supplying the means 
of life (provisions) and death (munitions)—was imported from the world of 
state war into the world of corporate trade, redefining both in the process. 
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Imperialism admits this entanglement but also considers its shifting 
ground. “Imperialism,” Raymond Williams (2013, 160) explains, “like 
any word which refers to fundamental social and political conflicts, can- 
not be reduced semantically, to a single proper meaning. Its important 
historical and contemporary variations of meaning point to real pro- 
cesses that have to be studied in their own terms.” Nevertheless, Williams 
also helpfully distinguishes between two different meanings of imperial- 
ism that have some resonances and parallels in contemporary debates 
about “geopolitics” and “geo-economics.” He notes that if imperialism is 
defined, as it was in nineteenth-century England, as “primarily a political 
system in which colonies are governed from an imperial centre . . . then 
the subsequent grant of independence or self-government to these colonies 
can be described, as indeed it widely has been, as ‘the end of imperial- 
ism.’” However, a different conception yields a different diagnosis of the 
present. “On the other hand,” he writes, “if imperialism is understood 
primarily as an economic system of external investment and the penetra- 
tion of markets and sources of raw materials, political changes in the 
status of colonies will not greatly affect description of the continuing eco- 
nomic system as imperialist.” 

Logistics maps the form of contemporary imperialism. Over the course 
of the last century, logistics has come to drive strategy and tactics, rather 
than function as an afterthought. Meanwhile, over the last fifty years, 
corporate civilian practice has come to lead this former military art, rede- 
fining logistics as a business science. Yet despite all this change, logistics 
remains deeply tied to the organization of violence. If logistics was a resid- 
ual military art of the geopolitical state, where geopolitics is concerned 
primarily with the exercise of power and questions of sovereignty and 
authority within a territorially demarcated system of national states, then 
logistics as a business science has come to drive geo-economic logics and 
authority, where geo-economics emphasizes the recalibration of interna- 
tional space by globalized market logics, transnational actors (corporate, 
nonprofit, and state), and a network geography of capital, goods, and 
human flows (Sparke 1998, 2000; Pollard and Sidaway 2002; Cowen 
and Smith 2009). 


Transforming Territory 


The paradigmatic space of logistics is the supply chain. This network 
space, constituted by infrastructures, information, goods, and people, 
is dedicated to flows. Casually referred to by those in the industry as a 
“pipeline,” logistics space contrasts powerfully with the territoriality of 
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the national state. Today, the supply chain is understood to be both vital 
and vulnerable and so in urgent need of protection. This networked space 
surfaces over and over again as the object of supply chain security, render- 
ing its trademark cartography. The corporate supply chain has a history in 
the military and colonial supply line. It is no accident that the supply chain 
of contemporary capitalism resonates so clearly with the supply line of 
the colonial frontier. It is not only striking but diagnostic that old enemies 
of empire—“indians” and “pirates”—are among the groups that pose 


the biggest threats to the “security of supply” today. It is also incredibly 
revealing that these groups frame their struggle in explicitly anti-imperial 
terms. Indeed, the supply line or chain is the geography of transnational 
flow but also of imperial force. The resurfacing of the supply line at the 
center of contemporary geopolitical economy with the echoes of empire 
connects present war with past forms and indicts the era of national ter- 
ritory as the historical anomaly. 





FIGURE 1. (American) military supply line near Namiquipa, Mexico, 1916. 
Source: National Geographic Creative. 





FIGURE 2. Corporate supply chain near Vancouver, British Columbia, 2009. 


Source: Photograph by Debra Pogorelsky. 
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How does this supply line—this network space of circulation—remake 
the world of nation-states and national territoriality? The growing impor- 
tance of the supply chain in our political as well as economic geographies 
begs this question. Crucially, while logistics space collides with and cor- 
rodes national territoriality, it by no means marks the decline of territory. 
Saskia Sassen’s recent work on the remaking of political and legal author- 
ity taking shape through processes of globalization is instructive (Sassen 
2006, 2008, 2013; see also Elden 2009, 2013). Sassen traces transforma- 
tions that she deems epochal in the recalibration of “the most complex 
institutional architecture we have ever produced: the national state” (Sas- 
sen 2006, 1). At stake is not the decline of territory but a more precise 
transition: the denouement of a particular historical-geographical instan- 
tiation of territory organized through nation-states—namely, territoriality. 
“Territory,” Sassen (2013, 25) writes, “is not ‘territoriality.’” If “territo- 
riality” is a form associated with the modern state, Sassen (2013, 23) sees 
territory in itself as “a capability with embedded logics of power and of 
claimmaking.” Key to these transformations is the rise of new “transver- 
sally bordered spaces that not only cut across national borders but also 
generate new types of formal and informal jurisdictions . . . deep inside the 
tissue of national sovereign territory” (ibid.). This book argues not simply 
that logistics spaces are one form of emergent jurisdiction among many 
that challenge the authority of national territoriality but rather that logis- 
tics is a driving force in the transformations in time, space, and territory 
that make globalization and recast jurisdiction. A ubiquitous management 
science of the government of circulation, logistics has been crucial in the 
process of time-space compression that has remade geographies of capi- 
talist production and distribution at a global scale. 

The politics of circulation are at the forefront of a number of threads of 
scholarship today—but which forms of circulation are we talking about? 
On the one hand, circulation refers to material and informational flows, 
and there is a growing body of scholarship considering the government of 
circulation in this vein. Much of this work emerges in conversation with 
Foucault’s lectures collected in “Security, Territory, Population,” in which 
he outlines the rise of a form of government concerned with the manage- 
ment of circulation (Foucault 2007, 65). Tracing the emergence of what he 
calls “security” in town planning, Foucault traces the encounter with “a 
completely different problem that is no longer that of fixing and demarcat- 
ing the territory, but of allowing circulations to take place, of controlling 
them, sifting the good and the bad, ensuring that things are always in 
movement.” More broadly, there is a dynamic and growing body of litera- 
ture in the interdisciplinary study of “mobilities,” which interrogates the 
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radically undervalorized role of movement and circulation in everyday life 
(Sheller and Urry 2006; Sheller 2011). This sense of circulation (the move- 
ments of things, data, and people) is our common sense of the term, but it 
stands in some contrast to the notion at work in the study of the circulation 
of capital through its different forms. Indeed, this latter notion of circula- 
tion, perhaps most rigorously taken up in Marx’s Capital, volume 2, is also 
at the center of contemporary debates—but about the political economy of 
crisis. While debates about circulation are experiencing resurgence, these 
different forms of circulation elaborated on in distinct literatures and net- 
works rarely collide. Yet it is precisely the shifting relationship between the 
circulation of stuff and the circuits of capital that is at stake in the story of 
logistics. I suggest that on offer at this intersection is a vital political history 
of the economic space of our present. 

Logistics entails not only “transversal networks” but a suite of other 
spaces that underpin circulation—nodes, chokepoints, “bunkers” (cf. 
Duffield 2011), borders, and overlapping jurisdictions such as cities and 
states. The making of logistics space challenges not only the inside/out- 
side binary of national territoriality but also the “tidy” ways that modern 
warfare has been organized along national lines. In his classic account, 
Charles Tilly considers the long histories of European state formation that 
were defined by contestation between capital accumulating networks of 
mercantile cities and the territorially bounded coercion of military states. 
For Tilly (1990, 19), “Capital defines a realm of exploitation,” whereas 
“coercion defines a realm of domination.” Importantly, Tilly allows that 
“coercive means and capital merge where the same objects (e.g., work- 
houses) serve exploitation and domination.” If, as I assert in this book, 
the revolution in logistics transformed the factory into a disaggregated 
network of production and circulation, then arguably the supply chain as 
reformed workhouse is a paradigmatic and expansive space for the entan- 
glement of exploitation and domination. Indeed, while Tilly’s intervention 
is typically remembered for its separation of these two organizations of 
power—capital/city and coercive state—he nevertheless marks the his- 
torical expansion of both forms. “Over time,” he writes, “the place of 
capital in the form of states grew even larger, while the influence of coer- 
cion (in the guise of policing and state intervention) expanded as well.” 
Indeed, as I argue in the pages that follow, the story of capital and coer- 
cion is not an either/or. As the title of this work hints, logistics space is 
produced through the intensification of both capital circulation and orga- 
nized violence—although in ways that might be difficult to recognize. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that some of the most promising insights 
on the spaces and scales of contemporary government come from critical 
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scholars of security. Martin Coward’s (2009) arguments about the urban- 
ization of security are prescient in that they focus on the networked 
infrastructures that render contemporary life neither local nor global; it is 
at once urban and transnational. While infrastructure has long been vital 
to political economic life and the target of organized violence, Coward 
suggests that significant change has occurred in the relationship between 
infrastructure and the urban that makes them both critical in circuits of 
power and violence today. Historically, he writes, “infrastructures were 
targeted because they were an element in a war machine that happened 
to be concentrated in cities,” whereas today, the city is targeted because 
it is constituted by critical infrastructure (Coward 2009, 403). Critical 
infrastructure is not simply proximate to urban centers but constitutive 
of the city (ibid., 404). What Coward describes is essentially the rise of 
logistics space wherein cities (logistics cities) have become key informa- 
tional, infrastructural, economic, and political zones and thus the targets 
of attack. Mark Duffield (2011) offers some stunning insight into this 
very claim, suggesting that a reformulation of total war has given way 
to an “environmental terror” that targets the conditions of life through 
attack on vital infrastructures. Duffield (2011, 765) argues that environ- 
mental terror and its Nomos of Circulation (Evans and Hardt 2010) have 
a precise architecture in “nodal bunkers, linked by secure corridors and 
formed into defended archipelagos of privileged circulation.” Duffield 
(2011) emphasizes the ways in which “secure corridors” delineate “global 
camps” and thus offers a map of the world that is also a map of logistics 
space. Logistics logics drive both war and trade and constitute a complex 
spatiality at once national, urban, imperial, and mobile—an “interlegal- 
ity” (de Sousa Santos, quoted in Valverde 2009) of rough trade. 
Questions of (logistics) space are also profoundly questions of citizen- 
ship. If national territoriality gave literal legal shape to modern formal 
citizenship, what are the implications of its recasting for political belong- 
ing and subjectivity? As the assemblage of a global architecture for the 
protection of trade flows brings new forms and spaces of security into 
being—the network spaces of logistics infrastructure and flow—it also 
provokes, at least potentially, new paradigms of citizenship (Partridge 
2011). Supply chain security crosses over land and sea, encountering and 
recasting the government of national borders, but it also collides with the 
rights and livelihoods of groups, reconstituting those groups in the process. 
Protecting trade networks from disruption creates new spaces of security 
and in doing so problematizes the political and legal status of subjects. 
For instance, military, corporate, and civilian state managers deliberate 
whether pirates in the Gulf of Aden should be administered as “criminals” 
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or “terrorists” when they disrupt shipping traffic. Their answers have pro- 
duced a new category of problem—“the Somali pirate”—and a whole new 
arsenal of antipiracy initiatives that violently transform the lives of Somali 
fisherfolk, as they also remake international law. While supply chain secu- 
rity is highly contested and in flux, the problematization of disruption and 
possible responses are tied to the political and spatial logics of logistics. 
In other words, the network geography of supply chain security does not 
elude longstanding territorial problems of sovereignty, jurisdiction, and 
security, but it does work to dramatically recast these spatial ontologies. 
After several decades of work in political geography and citizenship 
studies, it should not be strange to pose these questions in this way. John 
Pickles (2004, 5) suggests that “maps provide the very conditions of pos- 
sibility for the worlds we inhabit and the subjects we become.” Even more 
directly, Peter Nyers (2008, 168) eloquently argues that “acts of bordering 
are also acts of citizenship in that they are part of the process by which 
citizens are distinguished from others: strangers, outsiders, non-status peo- 
ple and the rest.” Kezia Barker (2010, 352) likewise emphasizes viewing 
citizenship through a geographical lens, which she sees as “the unstable 
outcome of ongoing struggles over how constructed categories of people 
come to be politically defined in space.” For Engin Isin (2009, 1), citizen- 
ship is not only about the strategies of rule through which rights are defined 
and distributed, but more important, it “is about political subjectivity. Not 
one or the other but both: political and subjectivity. Citizenship enables 
political subjectivity. Citizenship opens politics as a practice of contestation 
(agon) through which subjects become political.” Questions of this sort are 
posed in these pages in only preliminary ways, but already here we begin 
to see some of the contours of the citizenship of stuff and its contestation. 


Resilient Systems and Survival 


The rise of a business science of logistics has been pivotal in the broader 
tilt toward a public-private partnership of geo-economic power. Yet the 
rise of geo-economic logics and forms does not mark the replacement 
of national states and their populations and territories, or even of geo- 
politics, but rather a profound reshaping. While global logistics corridors 
challenge territorial borders, and while a new paradigm of security is 
assembled to protect goods and infrastructure, the politics of populations 
and territories remain extraordinarily salient, as the brief preceding dis- 
cussion about citizenship suggests. Struggles over territory, rights, and the 
laboring body are at the center of the citizenship of stuff, as the chapters 
that follow insist. Likewise, while this book traces the rise of a distinct 
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paradigm of security that is concerned with circulation, the logistics sys- 
tem at its core is not only sociotechnical but persistently biopolitical. 

An insistence on the biopolitics of logistics is anything but simple. With 
the securitization of supply chains, it is the circulatory system itself that 
becomes the object of vulnerability and protection, not human life in any 
immediate way. Efforts to secure supply chains might be understood in 
the context of the rise of a form of collective security that Stephen Collier 
and Andy Lakoff term “vital systems.” This form of security seeks to pro- 
tect systems that are critical to economic and political order ranging from 
transportation to communications, food and water supply, and finance. 
Vital systems security responds to threats that may be impossible to pre- 
vent “such as natural disasters, disease epidemics, environmental crises, or 
terrorist attacks” (Collier and Lakoff 2007). Vital systems security is thus 
distinguished by the wide range of disasters to which it aims to respond 
and by its emphasis on preparedness for emergency management rather 
than preventive or predictive responses that characterized risk-based mod- 
els of insecurity. Lakoff (2007) explains that for vital systems security, 
the object of protection is not the national territory or the population 
but rather the critical systems that underpin social and economic life. 
Unlike population security and its welfarist rationality, vital systems inter- 
ventions “are not focused on modulating the living conditions of human 
beings, but rather on assuring the continuous functioning of these sys- 
tems.” I intend to highlight this shift in government from concern for the 
security of national territories and populations to the security of the circu- 
lation of stuff but also to hail debates in the “new materialities” that insist 
on a more-than-human political theory (Mitchell 2002, 2011; Bennett 
2010; Braun and Whatmore 2010; Coole and Frost 2010). This demands 
some engagement with the liveliness of the sociotechnical systems that 
constitute contemporary logistics space. Specifically, it begs the question 
of whether these systems have a meaningfully precarious life in ways that 
are more than metaphorical. 

This question is taken up centrally, though in perhaps somewhat 
oblique ways, in the concluding chapter. Despite the fact that inanimate 
objects are largely what constitute its infrastructures, I argue that logis- 
tics space is nevertheless profoundly biopolitical. As Duffield (2011, 763) 
argues, “Biopolitics has changed”; it has “realigned around processes 
of remedial abandonment.” I suggest that making sense of logistics as a 
“vital system” requires an elaboration of the “more-than-human” poli- 
tics of nature. The politics of inanimate objects and information are a 
key domain of logistics, but I direct attention toward the lively instead. I 
make this move, in a sense, empirically—by addressing the convergence 
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of logistical and biological politics through discourses of systems, sur- 
vival, and resilience. Logistics systems figure as natural systems rather 
than “things,” where nature is not just a metaphor but a metric. It is not 
just any nature at work here but a very distinct conception—a social Dar- 
winism of circulation. A modern-day and hypermobile recasting of social 
Darwinism explicitly calibrates logistics systems to the nonhuman migra- 
tions that National Geographic (Kostyal 2010, 16) calls “the elemental 
story of instinct and survival.” Looking to popular culture and advertis- 
ing campaigns but also to the actual securitization of supply chains, the 
concluding chapter traces how survival through circulation is mapped on 
both the nonhuman and economic worlds at once. 

Mark Duffield’s recent work elaborates on the dangerous discourse of 
resilience, specifically the ways it links war and trade through nature. Duff- 
ield (2011, 763) argues, “Not only do we see a diagram of war in nature, 
nature itself has been rediscovered to function as a market.” His insights 
are prescient. The conflation of a survivalist politics of circulation in nature 
and trade has troubling implications; it naturalizes trade flows, casting dis- 
ruption as a threat to life itself, ideologically buttressing active efforts to 
cast acts of piracy, indigenous blockades, and labor actions as matters of 
security subject to exceptional force. And yet the ironies of this maneuver 
are also potent. If social Darwinist ideas of animal migrations serve to nat- 
uralize economic circulation, Darwin’s ideas have also been interpreted as 
the transposition of capitalist social relations onto nature. More than 150 
years ago, Karl Marx suggested that Darwin’s work in the Origin of the 
Species described the relations of production that constituted the capitalist 
mode of production as his “nature” (Ball 1979, 473). Initially upon reading 
this work in 1860, Marx expressed his appreciation to Engels for Darwin’s 
refusal of a teleological approach to nature. Just two years later, in 1862, 
he reports to Engels that on rereading Darwin, he found him “amusing.” 
As Ball explains, “Darwin emerges, on Marx’s rereading, as a nineteenth- 
century English Bourgeois-turned-naturalist.” In a letter to Engels, Marx 
writes, “It is remarkable how Darwin recognizes among beasts and plants 
his English society with its division of labour, competition, opening up of 
new markets, inventions, and the Malthusian ‘struggle for existence.’ His 
[nature] is Hobbes’ bellum omnium contra omnes, and one is reminded 
of Hegel’s Phenomenology, where civil society is described as a ‘spiritual 
animal kingdom,’ while in Darwin the animal kingdom figures as civil 
society” (Marx, quoted in Ball 1979, 473). In perfectly circular fashion, 
“nature” is thus a metric for trade, which is already a metric for nature. 

At stake in this survivalist circulation, and in these debates about the 
bios, are also the contours of contemporary organized violence. Biopower 
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is centrally a matter of death as well as life, as Achille Mbembe’s crucial 
insights on the management of killing and his elaborations on the poli- 
tics and geographies of warfare teach us. If the limit of the inside/outside 
geography of modern war was the colony—for instance, that which 
Mbembe (2003, 23) describes in the context of jus publicum and the 
bounding of legitimate war (see also Badiou 2002; Mignolo and Tlo- 
stanova 2006; Asad 2007), where “the distinction between war and peace 
does not avail” (25)—then contemporary war, logistical war, imports this 
indistinction across its transnational networks of security. This is not to 
suggest that uneven and exceptional spaces have become smooth—global 
space is if anything as divided, segregated, and differentiated by rule and 
force as ever—but rather that the spatial logics of contemporary warfare 
and biopower are also shifting. 

The concluding chapter explores the circulation of the biopolitics of 
circulation and its violent cartographies, yet this engagement with the 
“nature” of circulation is also an effort to open up alternatives to the 
technocratic antipolitics of logistics space. In this aim, the work of femi- 
nist and queer theorists is particularly helpful. I take up Elizabeth Grosz’s 
recent (2005, 2011) work centrally, for while she does not directly engage 
the world of logistics, she is centrally concerned with the problem of social 
Darwinism that has become so vital to logistics logics. Grosz suggests that 
new materialist feminist futurities rely on disaggregating two key concepts 
in Darwin’s work. In a move that shares rhythms with queer critique, 
Grosz insists on the autonomy of sexual from natural selection. Sexual 
selection locates creative transformation in desire without determination. 
If natural selection is the logic of mimetic reproduction, sexual selection 
charts unpredictable assemblages, both in the immediate realm of sex 
and sexuality and in the capacity for “artistic” practice to organize futu- 
rity. If sexual selection offers the profound political openings that Grosz 
suggests, it provides some potentially powerful ways for conceptualizing 
alternatives to the necropolitical, racialized, and heteronormative prem- 
ises of natural selection that currently code the violent logics of logistics 
space. Thus the concluding chapter of the book asks what the unhinging 
of sexual from natural selection might mean for logistics space. Here I ask 
that if social Darwinist ideals of species survival are serving as discursive 
infrastructure for the assemblage of “resilient” global supply chains, how 
might we instead encourage them to “appear in all their queernesses” 
(Puar 2005, 126)? 

This book only briefly engages the many movements that labor toward 
a different calibration of logistics and everyday life, yet in this engage- 
ment and in offering a map of logistics space, it intends to contribute to 
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these counter cartographies. Logistics space is constituted through distinct 
political geographies—networks of circulation—and I explore how these 
same spatialities are also an opportunity for alternative alliances. 


The Logistics of The Deadly Life of Logistics 


This book mobilizes a variety of research methods and archives to trace 
a long history and global geography of logistics. To organize the study 
of such a vast terrain with both rigor and humility, the book targets key 
events in the emergence and transformation of the field. Each chapter 
focuses on a time and place where significant change takes place and 
where important experiments in the government of circulation are under 
way. My intention is to provide a sketch of an emerging network of power 
and violence with no pretense to comprehensiveness. There are dramatic 
and necessary limitations on this work, which I hope might be inter- 
preted as invitations and open questions. First and foremost, and with 
some irony—the geography of my geography is profoundly partial. The 
project is bounded by the practical need to locate the analysis of a glo- 
balized system in place, although there is a deliberate choice here, too. 
The United States figures centrally in the stories that follow, as the book 
also traces the mobility of rough trade through Canada, Iraq, Dubai, and 
the Gulf of Aden. American actors and institutions have played a pivotal 
role in the emergence and transformation of the field, and despite the 
multinodal map of contemporary global power, U.S. imperialism remains 
profoundly salient (Smith 2004; Panitch and Gindin 2012). There are, 
however, countless places, events, and questions that should be addressed 
in the chapters that follow but that do not make appearance. The “known 
unknowns”—to paraphrase Donald Rumsfeld (and Matt Hanah 2006)— 
the things I am already aware deserve more attention than they get, are 
massive and multiple. Major events like containerization are only briefly 
addressed, despite clearly having a profound impact on the shape of this 
story. Likewise, the widespread sweep of port privatization during the last 
decades of the twentieth century is only addressed in passing. The power 
of finance capital in fueling logistics’ life deserves its own book. No doubt 
there is also a list of “unknown unknowns”—things I do not even realize 
I have neglected but that should be included here. 

If there are limits of time, space, and capacity in terms of what this 
book highlights, there are also profound limitations in terms of how this 
book is crafted. I take some comfort in Christopher Kelty’s (2008, 20) 
comments on the study of “distributed phenomena” wherein he reminds 
us that careful and comprehensive are not the same thing. Kelty suggests 
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that comprehensiveness is not only impossible but undesirable, and cer- 
tainly unnecessary, when the object of study is distributed. “The study 
of distributed phenomena does not necessarily imply the detailed, local 
study of each instance of a phenomenon,” Kelty writes. “Such a project 
is not only extremely difficult, but confuses map and territory.” Indeed, 
the study of something as widely distributed as distribution itself raises 
complex methodological questions and demands reflexivity on the limits 
of knowing, yet, as Kelty argues, “it is possible to make any given node 
into a source of rich and detailed knowledge about the distributed phe- 
nomena itself, not only about the local site.” The sites I study are nodes 
in networks of flow rather than discrete objects, and this implies that the 
site is never simply local or entirely contained. I also draw important les- 
sons from Timothy Mitchell, who provides a model for careful conceptual 
work through events and places that refuses the abstraction of so much 
theory. In his beautiful book The Rule of Experts, Tim Mitchell (2002, 
8) suggests, “The theory lies in the complexity of the cases,” and I aim to 
follow his approach in opening theoretical questions through these empir- 
ical adventures. This book’s rhythm, which may feel peculiarly empirical 
for theoreticians and strangely theoretical for empiricists, thinks through 
things—events, places, relations, and institutions. 

Maps are critical infrastructure for the arguments presented in this 
book and essential architecture for its unfolding. While “a map is not the 
territory” (Korzybski 1973), maps are nevertheless crucially important in 
the production of space (Harley 1988, 1989; Kitchen and Dodge 2007; 
Lefebvre 1991; Wood 1992, 2010). Maps purport to represent the world, 
yet critical cartographers have reiterated that they are not in any simple 
sense representations; instead, “maps and mapping precede the territory 
they ‘represent’” (Pickles 2004, quoted in Kitchen and Dodge 2007, 4). 
When maps work, they respond to something concrete in our lived experi- 
ence but frame it or channel it in a particular way. They are “the products 
of power and they produce power” (Kitchen and Dodge 2007, 2). Maps 
are neither true nor false; they are “propositions” (Krygier and Wood 
2011) that authorize “the state of affairs which through their mapping 
they help to bring into being” (Wood 2010, 1). Wood argues that the rise 
of the map as we know it today is “the rise of the modern state” (ibid.). 
Modern Western cartography emerges as part of state power, where maps 
serve to “replace, reduce the need for the application of armed force.” 

A central irony of supply chain maps is thus that they conceal histo- 
ries of organized violence as they render them visually. It is the networked 
space of the supply chain that is mapped in the images that open each of 
the chapters of this book. Some of these render very particular spaces—for 
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instance, the Gulf of Aden (chapter 4) or even the illustrations of Basra 
Logistics City (chapter 5). The rest are conceptual maps—diagrams of 
abstracted spaces that detail the designs of processes and relationships 
that are not obviously or immediately geographical in the same sense but 
that nevertheless have their spatialities. How each of these images work 
in the world to render actual spaces is elaborated in each respective chap- 
ter, but they collectively constitute key cartographies of rough trade. The 
images of specific places may seem more straightforward in this regard; 
the map of the Gulf of Aden renders the invention of a new space, a 
corridor of public and private security: the International Recommended 
Transit Corridor off the coast of the Horn of Africa. The plan for Basra 
Logistics City, on the other hand, lays out a vision for the transforma- 
tion of the largest military detention center in Iraq into a glimmering hub 
of global oil trade. Yet the diagrams are no less significant in the making 
of space, even if in ways that are less immediately visible: the “system of 
supply” that animates the birth of business logistics in chapter 1, the net- 
work space that is the object of supply chain security in chapter 2, and 
the ordering of exceptional authority that defines the “process model” for 
secure ports in chapter 3. Together the images map a series of violent and 
contested geographies: spaces of movement and flow, and spaces of bor- 
dering and containment. 

This book opens up a genealogical and geographical investigation of 
the modern art and science of logistics. Chapter 1 offers a sketch of the 
long life and mobile meaning of logistics. It traces a series of astounding 
transformations that characterize modern logistics in its infrastructures, 
technologies, landscapes, forms of labor, and expertise but also in the 
very meaning of the term. It outlines, first, the long military history of 
logistics as an art of war and the technopolitics of early twentieth-century 
petroleum warfare that placed it in the driving seat of strategy and tactics. 
This chapter then dwells heavily in debates in the fields of systems anal- 
ysis, business, and physical distribution management (the latter briefly 
known as “rhocrematics”) from the 1940s through the 1960s to trace the 
revolution in logistics and its remaking of spatial calculation and so too 
geopolitical economic life. Like chapter 1, chapter 2 also sets some tech- 
nical ground for the more political chapters that follow. It traces the birth 
of “supply chain security,” locating this increasingly important transna- 
tional paradigm of security at the core of the project of logistics space. The 
chapter thus examines the problem of disruption as part of the assemblage 
of the infrastructures, technologies, institutions, labor forces, and regula- 
tions that support the building of the “seamless” corridors and gateways 
of logistics space. As an ever-present threat to just-in-time circulation 
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systems, disruption has come to figure as a threat to the “security” of 
supply chains. Disruption can stem from many forces, and one of the 
defining features of supply chain security is the interdisciplinary nature 
of the threats it aims to govern. Earthquakes, equipment failures, pirate 
attacks, rail blockades, and myriad other disparate forces of disruption 
are all governed under its rubric. 

The distinct work of securing systems of supply in specific places is 
taken up in chapters 3, 4, and 5. These are key sites of experimentation— 
zones where circulation faces particularly potent disruption. Chapter 3 
looks at the labor of logistics and situates recent initiatives to “secure” 
workers in a much longer tradition of managing the bodies and movements 
of productive labor. Logistics technologies have devastated the condi- 
tions of work across entire sectors, but I insist that we shift perspective 
somewhat to see this as centrally a reorganization of the geographies of 
(unfree) labor. If the boundaries of making and moving are both obscured 
in logistics networks that stretch around the world as the revolution in 
logistics suggests, we also see the rise of an extraordinary apparatus of 
management that is neither just public nor private and neither military 
nor civilian but something else. Yet the people that labor at logistics may 
be more “resilient” than these systems, as they continue to disrupt flows 
and construct alternative circulation. Workers have been intransigent in 
their claims for economic and social justice and can create bottlenecks 
that ripple powerfully through global logistics networks. Yet if the fac- 
tory is a global system, then it is not just workers in the strict sense that 
may disrupt production. Indeed, piracy—taken up in chapter 4—has sur- 
faced again as a global threat to the legally sanctioned rough trade of 
contemporary imperialism. Firmly within the global social factory, the 
crucial shipping corridor of the Gulf of Aden has become a hotspot for 
experiments in martial, legal, and “humanitarian” efforts. Europe and the 
United States have been particularly active in deploying physical and sym- 
bolic violence in ways that remake political space and echo the colonial 
violence of a century ago. 

Chapter 5 explores the urban revolution in logistics. While it traces 
the urbanization of infrastructure and economy, it also insists that the 
study of the “global city” refuses a civilianization of vision. It suggests 
that there is significance to the rise of the “logistics city’—a hybrid form 
that combines the exceptional spaces of the military base and the corpo- 
rate export processing zone. Both parasite and supplement, the logistics 
city provokes questions about the future of urban citizenship, circulation, 
and political struggle. 
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The conclusion—“Rough Trade?”—also investigates alternative futures, 
drawing on a very different archive. It looks to advertising (which emerged 
out of management sciences as did logistics) and specifically the corporate 
campaigns of a leading logistics company and the branding of logistics as 
alternately lovable and lethal in human and more-than-human worlds. 
Collecting themes raised throughout the book, the analysis explores 
visions of violence and desire in the social and spatial assembly of logis- 
tics space while highlighting paths toward alternative futures and perhaps 
even alternative economies of rough trade. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Revolution in Logistics 


“America’s Last Dark Continent” 


Techniques will not be discussed because the basic problems are 
not technical. 


—Peter Drucker, “Physical Distribution” 


The simple little diagram shown in Figure 3 changed the world. With 
its childlike simplicity of rectangles and relationships, this 1970 rep- 
resentation of an “Alternative Orientation to Integrated Distribution 
Management” announced the birth of a field that would transform the 
global space economy in the decades to come. The diagram remained 
buried for more than forty years in the archives of the International Jour- 
nal of Physical Distribution—an obscure outlet with a small professional 
circulation that no longer publishes under the same name. This diagram 
has rarely even seen the light of day since it was originally published, and 
even then it has received the scrutiny of only a small cadre of specialists. 
This diagram never had a wide circulation and did not travel the globe; 
its power—its work in the world—was of a different order. In fact, it was 
not so much the diagram that changed things as the profound conceptual 
shifts it captures and concretizes. It is precisely these shifts that make the 
diagram worth digging out of the 1970s and dragging into our present, as 
it captures the core kernel of the logic driving the revolution in logistics. 
Arguably the most underinvestigated revolution of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the revolution in logistics was not the upheaval of one country or 
political system but a revolution in the calculation and organization of 
economic space. With the revolution in logistics, a new means of calculat- 
ing costs and benefits was widely adopted—initially by larger corporations 
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FIGURE 3. “Alternative Orientation to Integrated Distribution Management.” 
Source: LaLonde, Grabner, and Robeson 1970. 


and eventually by virtually all the rest. This kind of calculation offered a 
new logic for how, and so where, to do business. This diagram, and the 
revolution that it announced, combined the stagnant fields of physical 
distribution and materials management—the former holding jurisdiction 
over the distribution of goods after production and the latter’s authority 
bounded by the production process—to create a new umbrella manage- 
ment science. No longer a problem locked in discrete segments of supply 
chains, this new science would elevate its authority to the management of 
circulation across the entire system of production and distribution. This 
new science was called “business logistics.” 

From its long history as a military art of moving soldiers and supplies 
to the front, logistics was transformed into a business science in the years 
after World War II. With the introduction of the language of business logis- 
tics, the corporate focus on the cost of distribution in discrete segments 
of supply chains was transformed into a concern with value added in cir- 
culatory systems that span the sites of production and consumption. The 
shift from cost minimization after production to value added across circu- 
latory systems entailed the ascent of logistics to a strategic role within the 
firm. Logistics revolutionized was also logistics globalized, with profound 
implications for how material life is made and sustained. More specifi- 
cally, the revolution and globalization of logistics gave rise to transnational 
networks of cargo flow that are increasingly governed through the frame 
of security. At the same time, the revolution in logistics hardly marked its 
“civilianization” but rather a different, even deepened entanglement of the 
just-in-time geographies of production and destruction. These transforma- 
tions in the field have propelled logistics from a discrete and specialized 
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military art to a ubiquitous science of circulation. With surgical precision, 
this diagram thus captures a leap in the calculation of economic space, a 
leap that has hardly been acknowledged to exist, even as it underpinned 
the globalization of production in the second half of the twentieth century. 

Despite decades of debate about the production of space (Lefebvre 
1984), conceptions of “spatiality” (Soja 1989), and the interdisciplinary 
“spatial turn” across the social sciences and humanities (Gupta and Fer- 
guson 1992), space is still often naturalized in such a way as to preclude a 
set of pressing intellectual and political problems at the core of our pres- 
ent. It is this persistent, even stubborn assumption about the givenness 
of space that has allowed profound transformations in how we think, 
calculate, and organize economic space to remain hidden in plain view, 
untroubled. Yet to appreciate the significance of this diagram and the 
revolution in logistics that it graphically renders, we must take a differ- 
ent tack. This chapter tracks the profound transformation in calculative 
knowledge of space and economy in the three decades after World War 
II. It demonstrates the tremendous amount of intellectual labor—the 
years of research, debate, conferences, books and journal articles, and 
experiments—that enabled the rise of business logistics. It also tracks the 
labor of professionalization—the establishment of degree programs and 
research institutes, the initiation of trade journals and professional asso- 
ciations, and the creation of new corporate structures to reflect the rising 
power of logistics within the firm and within the economy. However, 
alongside this professional discourse and professionalized practice, this 
chapter also maps some of the broader political projects, logics, imaginar- 
ies, and interests that prompted and sustained the creation of this “clean” 
new science. Situating the rise of this management science in the context 
of persistent colonial and imperial politics and acute class and labor strug- 
gles within the United States, this chapter traces the transformation of the 
political, economic, and spatial logics of American-led imperial power 
and so sets out the social life of this powerful technoscience. 


“Cold Calculation”: Logistics at War 


Historically, logistics meant something quite different than it does today. 
Its genesis was not as civilian science but rather as military art. There is 
only a paltry body of historical scholarship on the logistics of warfare. 
Military writers are typically oriented toward the monumental rather than 
the mundane, drawn to the most sensational aspects of organized violence. 
Logistics, in contrast, has figured precisely as the residual and uncom- 
plicated, even bureaucratic tasks that need doing once the sexy work of 
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strategy is done. Writing in 1917, Lt. Col. George C. Thorpe suggested 
that “strategy is to war what the plot is to the play,” while “logistics fur- 
nishes the stage management, accessories, and maintenance.” Thorpe saw 
the audience “thrilled by the action of the play and the art of the perform- 
ers” while overlooking the critical but “cleverly hidden details of stage 
management.” A masculine bravado typically characterizes the writing of 
military history. In Martin Van Creveld’s (2004) words, the fact that “this 
kind of calculation does not appeal to the imagination” may be why “it 
is so often ignored by military historians” (1-2). Van Creveld (one of the 
very few historians of military logistics) notes that for every book on the 
topic there are hundreds on strategy and tactics (233). Yet as he argues and 
countless practitioners confirm, successful military campaigns require “not 
any great strategic genius but only plain hard work and cold calculation” 
(1). Logistics remains largely overlooked despite the fact that “logistics 
make up nine tenths of the business of war, and that the mathematical 
problems involved in calculating the movements and supply of armies are 
to quote Napoleon, not unworthy of a Leibnitz or a Newton” (233). 

If we shift our attention from scholars of war to its practitioners, a dif- 
ferent story emerges. Here we see the importance of logistics reiterated 
over and over again, yet often only in fragments of quotes and literary 
records. An entire history of the organization of ancient Chinese war- 
fare remains to be written. Today we have only hints of the central role 
that provisioning played in ancient China well before the language of 
logistics was even invented. Sun Tzu’s writings helped to shape a new 
form of warfare, defined by a deliberate art of war and a professional 
cadre of military officers, which together replaced the older emphasis on 
charismatic leadership (Wilson 2008, 362). Assessing the very practical 
costs and needs of waging successful military campaigns, Sun Tzu (1980, 
72) writes, “Generally the way of employing the military is this: 1000 
fast chariots, 1000 leather carriages, 100,000 sashes and suites of armor, 
transport and provisions for a 1000 li [about 500 kilometers], then total 
expenses, the employ of liaisons and ambassadors, glue and lacquer mate- 
rials, contributions for chariots and armor, amount to 1000 gold pieces 
per day. Only after this can 100,000 troops be raised.” The language of 
logistics came later. Its etymology is often traced to the Greek logistikos, 
meaning “skilled in calculating.” Supply lines were a key consideration 
in military strategy for the Greeks and Romans, with fodder for animals 
a defining feature of the organization of war. Donald Engels (1980, 119) 
goes so far as to argue, “Supply was the basis for Alexander [the Great]’s 
strategy.” This strategy revolved largely on his efforts to reduce the num- 
ber of horses on campaigns and instead have troops carry as much of their 
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equipment and provisions as possible. Nevertheless, Engels estimates that 
more than 1,000 horses were required simply to carry grain as fodder for 
the estimated 6,000 cavalry horses and 1,300 baggage animals that sup- 
ported Alexander’s campaigns. This created a situation where, according 
to McConnell, Hardemon, and Ransburgh (2010, 173), “strategy had to 
be adapted to account for horses’ needs.” Indeed, logistics was such a cen- 
tral force in the success or failure of campaigns that Alexander is reputed 
to have said that “my logisticians are a humorless lot . . . they know if 
my campaign fails, they are the first ones I will slay” (JAPCC 2011, 3). 

The Roman Empire’s military might was also largely underpinned 
by the cold calculation of logistics. Jonathan Roth (1999, 279) explains 
how “the Roman’s success in conquering and maintaining their enor- 
mous empire lay partly in their military culture, their weapons and their 
training,” and no doubt these are the elements that dominate popular con- 
ceptions of Rome’s imperial power. However, “Rome’s ability to provision 
large armies at long distances was, however, equally, of more importance 
to its success” (ibid.). The Romans used logistics “both as a strategic and 
a tactical weapon”—in fact, “the necessities of military supplies influ- 
enced and often determined the decisions of Roman commanders at war” 
(ibid.). If careful attention to the movement of men and materials and 
the provisioning of armies and animals was the basis for the strength of 
the Roman Empire, then logistical failure has also been blamed for the 
empire’s decline. One recent major study argues that increased warfare 
and a growing number of invasions during the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
undermined the integrity of agricultural production and food supplies, 
gradually undermining the integrity of the empire itself (Thomas 2004). 

The modern military face of logistics first took shape through Napo- 
leonic warfare. Logistics was one of the three “arts of war” of the 
geopolitical state along with the better-known arts of “strategy” and “tac- 
tics,” and it was essential for the building of national and colonial power. 
Napoleon is often quoted for saying, “An army marches on its stomach,” 
signaling the key role of supply lines for war. In fact, providing suste- 
nance for troops was such a problem that in 1800 Napoleon called for a 
whole new approach to food preservation. He offered a large monetary 
reward to the inventor who could design an effective system for conserv- 
ing soldiers’ rations. This was the context for Nicolas François Appert’s 
invention of metal canning techniques. 

Military strategists on both sides of the Napoleonic wars devoted 
increasing attention to logistics. Carl von Clausewitz ([1873] 2007, 78) is 
known to have said, “There is nothing more common than to find consid- 
erations of supply affecting the strategic lines of a campaign and a war.” 
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In his lectures and writings, Clausewitz placed significant emphasis on 
the problem of “friction” for war fighting. Influenced by the physical sci- 
ences of his time, friction became a core concept for his theories. In fact, 
in his On War, friction is what makes seemingly simple tasks difficult. It 
is, Clausewitz writes, “the only concept that more or less corresponds to 
the factors that distinguish real war from war on paper” (119). Clause- 
witz proceeds to outline the wide range of minute problems, challenges, 
delays, and disruptions that characterize the everyday of warfare. These 
problems are inherently in the domain of logistics: 


Everything in war is very simple, but the simplest thing is difficult. 
The difficulties accumulate and produce a friction, which no man can 
imagine who has not seen war. Suppose now a traveler, who, towards 
evening, expects to accomplish the two stages at the end of his day’s 
journey, four of five leagues, with post horses, on the high road—it 

is nothing. He arrives now at the last station but one, finds no horses 
or very bad ones; then a hilly country, bad roads; it is a dark night, 
and he is glad when, after a great deal of trouble, he reaches the next 
station, and finds some miserable accommodation. So in war, through 
the influence of an infinity of petty circumstances, which cannot 
properly be described on paper, things disappoint us, and we shall fall 
short of the mark. (50) 


The extent to which problems of friction were directly matters of logistics 
is clear when Clausewitz writes, “The whole of military activity must... 
relate directly or indirectly to the engagement. The end for which a soldier 
is recruited, clothed, armed, and trained, the whole object of his sleeping, 
eating, drinking, and marching is simply that he should fight at the right 
place and the right time” ([1873] 2007, 38). This was a moment when 
notions of “species survival” framed the warring state. Clausewitz and 
Darwin both saw competitive struggle as the driving force of their social 
and natural worlds, with states and species, respectively, the agents of 
change (see Cowen and Smith 2009). German geopolitician Friedrich Rat- 
zel deepened this discourse. Trained in zoology, Ratzel not only published 
a book on Darwin but came to invest his nation-state with a broadly Dar- 
winian organicism and teleological drive for growth. Ratzel’s concept of 
Lebensraum placed “Darwinian natural selection in a spatial or environ- 
mental context” (Smith 1980, 53). 

Military strategists fighting with Napoleon, like the nineteenth-century 
writer Antoine-Henri Jomini, also devoted significant attention to logis- 
tics. Far from an afterthought, Jomini argued that logistics would occupy 
a leading position in the organization and execution of strategy and 
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tactics. Jomini ([1836] 2009, 189) emphasized that logistics was dedicated 
to the important but unglamorous work of getting “men and materials” 
to the front. He furthermore makes a case for the ascending importance of 
logistics to warfare, arguing that “if we retain the term [logistics] we must 
understand it to be greatly extended and developed in signification, so as 
to embrace not only the duties of ordinary staff officers, but of generals- 
in-chief.” Jomini asserted the growing importance of logistics in warfare 
as early as the 1870s, though it was really with the development of the 
petroleum-fueled battlefield that logistics became the driving force of mili- 
tary strategy. In addition to Jomini’s formulation of “men and materials,” 
we should emphasize that logistics has also always been centrally con- 
cerned with getting the fuel for men, animals, and machines to the front 
as well. In fact, the transformation in how war was fueled was definitive 
in the rise of logistics from a residual to a driving force in modern warfare. 

Despite the long and important history of military innovations in the 
logistics of war, Van Creveld (2004, 233) argues forcefully that the most 
significant shift in the field took place not with Alexander or Napoleon 
but with the rise of industrial warfare fueled by petrol, oil, and lubricants 
(POL). It is with the rise of POL that “to a far greater extent than in the 
eighteenth century, strategy becomes an appendix to logistics.” Manuel 
De Landa (1991, 105-6) concurs and suggests that logistics began to lead 
rather than follow strategy and tactics during World War I. For De Landa, 
this was one important implication of POL warfare and the ways it made 
the military critically dependent on supply lines. Nevertheless, while it was 
during World War I that POL began to reshape the nature of warfare, live- 
stock continued to play a definitive role, and fodder remained an enormous 
logistical problem. The greatest volume of material shipped during World 
War I from the United Kingdom to France was not munitions (5,253,538 
tons) but rather oats and hay for horses (5,438,602 tons; Goralski and Free- 
burg 1987, 282). If World War I marked the beginnings of the first massive 
experiment in POL warfare, then World War II saw the logistics of indus- 
trial warfare take center stage. Leaders from all sides extolled the definitive 
role of fuel in shaping the form and outcome of war. Commenting on the 
Allied operations, Churchill exclaimed, “Above all, petrol governed every 
movement” (cited in Goralski and Freeburg 1987, 284). Stalin offered simi- 
lar reflections on the war: “The war was decided by engines and octane” 
(ibid., 68). Even as Germany entered the war still reliant on horse-drawn 
transport, Adolf Hitler quickly learned the definitive role of petrol: “To 
fight,” he exclaimed, “we must have oil for our machine.” 

Critical in all this is the way in which the shifting technologies of vio- 
lence reorganized the relationship between means and ends, and this was 
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increasingly recognized within the heart of the U.S. Empire. As Fleet 
Admiral Ernest King would stress in his 1946 report to the Secretary of 
the Navy, World War II was “variously termed a war of production and a 
war of machines,” but “whatever else it is . . . it is a war of logistics” (cited 
in “Logistics and Support” 2005). Just a year later, U.S. historian Duncan 
Ballantine (1947) reiterated the importance of logistics to the outcome of 
World War II, particularly for naval forces. The lesson from the “Second 
World War suggests that the naval commander must be indoctrinated in 
the problems of providing as well as making use of the means of warfare.” 
Logistics, he explained, “is not something distinct from strategy and tac- 
tics, but rather an integral part of both.” He cautioned against making a 
“specialist of the logistician,” insisting instead that “logistics is part of the 
exercise of command.” And indeed, on his way to the president’s office, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower concurred, “You will not find it difficult to prove 
that battles, campaigns, and even wars have been won or lost primarily 
because of logistics” (Hawthorne 1948, xii). 

While admitting that he might be making a “slightly exaggerated 
statement,” Admiral Lynde McCormick of the U.S. Navy suggested “that 
logistics is all of war-making, except shooting the guns, releasing the 
bombs, and firing the torpedoes” (cited in Roloff 2003, 110). In the esti- 
mation of historians and theorists who have dwelled on the problem of 
logistics, McCormick’s comments are prescient. In fact, De Landa (1991, 
105) goes so far as to assert, “Modern tactics and strategy would seem 
to have become a special branch of logistics.” While logistics had long 
been critical to warfare, with the rise of industrial war, military logistics 
has come to lead strategy and tactics: it has gone from being the practical 
afterthought to the calculative practice that defines thought. Changes in 
the material form and social organization of fuel saw logistics gradually 
become the how that shapes the what. 


Cold War Calculation: McNamara and Management 


During and after World War II, the field of logistics drew increased atten- 
tion from forces beyond the bounds of the military. Business interest in 
logistics “commenced during World War II when immense quantities of 
men and material had to be strategically deployed throughout the world” 
(Miller Davis 1974, 1). Social and industrial technologies that were 
designed to support the American battlefield during and after World War 
II were critical. The U.S. military played a key role in the development 
of just-in-time techniques, first through the training of workers in occu- 
pied Japan to meet U.S. procurement needs and then by diffusing these 
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techniques through contracting for Korean War supplies (Reifer 2004, 24; 
Spencer 1967, 33). The standard shipping container, another U.S. military 
innovation, has been repeatedly dubbed the single most important tech- 
nological innovation underpinning the globalization of trade (Levinson 
2006; “Moving Story” 2002; Rodrigue and Notteboom 2008). While it 
was not until the Vietnam War that the military use of the shipping con- 
tainer entrenched its standardized global form (Levinson 2006, 8, 178), 
experimentation with a container that could be transferred across differ- 
ent modes of transportation took place during World War II as a means 
to reduce the time and labor involved in transporting military supplies to 
the front. These specific technologies, alongside calculative technologies 
of managing complex forms of circulation and distribution, lured civilians 
in. Indeed, Grant Miller Davis (1974, 1) suggests that “entrepreneurial 
concern with the monetary and strategic value of logistics expanded rap- 
idly during the late 1950s and early 1960s.” 

But when did logistics become a problem to be solved in the world of 
business management, and what problems did proponents seek to resolve 
by using military methods to rethink space and economy? What kinds of 
connections can be drawn between the history of logistics as an art of the 
geopolitical military and its more recent life in organizing global corpo- 
rate supply chains? 

Edward Smykay and Bernard LaLonde (1967, 108), two crucial play- 
ers in the rise of business logistics, assert, “No one really knows when 
it was first recognized that the business firm had a logistics problem.” 
They suggest that “since roughly 1960 the academic world has experi- 
enced a steady addition of writing in logistics-physical distribution,” and 
that alongside this expansion of academic interest, “American business 
has experienced literally a ‘revolution’ in the organization and methods 
used to handle this important function.” By applying the new methods of 
logistics, businesses were learning that “considerable costs can be saved, 
customers can be better served and the firm can more effectively play its 
role in society.” As late as 1954, it was still possible to diagnose “a great 
deal more attention” being paid by business “to buying and selling than 
to physical handling,” as Paul D. Converse did in his lecture to the Bos- 
ton Conference on Distribution. Converse went so far as to suggest that 
“the physical handling of goods seems to be pretty much overlooked by 
sales executives, advertising men and market researchers . . . Problems of 
physical distribution are too often brushed aside as matters of little impor- 
tance” (Converse 1954, 22, quoted in Bowersox 1968, 63). He described 
the same neglect of physical distribution in business magazines, which 
in his words devote “relatively little space to physical distribution.” Yet, 
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only a decade later, physical distribution could no longer be defined as an 
overlooked field; by the mid-1960s, the revolution was well under way. 

In fact, it was on April 6, 1965, that management guru Peter Drucker 
would confidently assert, “Physical distribution is simply another way of 
saying ‘the whole process of business.’” In a lecture to the newly formed 
National Council of Physical Distribution Management, Drucker argued 
that physical distribution was “today’s frontier in business” (quoted in 
Mangan, Lalwani, and Butcher 2008, 338). The promise of physical dis- 
tribution for Drucker (1969, 8) lay precisely in the fact that “the only 
model of a business we can so far truly design—the only operational sys- 
tem, in other words—is that of the business as physical distribution, as a 
flow of materials.” 

Not only was there a flurry of new writings on the topic, but there was 
also a surge of institution building in the field at this time. The growth 
in the power of logistics’ technoscientific knowledge occurred alongside 
the rise of logistics as a social and institutional force, particularly visible 
over the last twenty years. Logistics firms are increasingly acting as full- 
service-systems managers of global supply chains. During this time, new 
associations sprouted up for logistics professionals, and enrollment leapt in 
a growing number of professional and academic programs. Trade magazines 
that formerly catered to shipping, distribution, or materials management 
now orient themselves to “logistics professionals,” while firms that once 
specialized in shipping, distribution, or even manufacturing increasingly 
assume new corporate identities as logistics firms. Supply Chain Manage- 
ment is a mainstay in business and management schools, sometimes even 
replacing traditional economics departments (Busch 2007, 441). 

The American Management Association was a “pioneer group” in the 
early development of business logistics. In 1959, they held a seminar on 
“Management of the Physical Distribution Function.” Four years later, 
the National Council of Physical Distribution Management was founded, 
with more than “300 top executives and analysts . . . not only interested 
in the subject but actively engaged in physical distribution programs.”! 
The universities also started to institutionalize logistics: the University of 
Michigan created the first distribution and logistics program in 1957, and 
increasing numbers of schools and students have followed suit since. A 
number of new trade magazines were also founded at this time, includ- 
ing Distribution Age, Handling and Shipping, Traffic Management, and 
Transportation and Distribution Management. 

The founding of the Logistics Management Institute (LMI) in 1961 
was a crucial event in the history of business logistics. After taking 
office earlier that same year, Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
began advising President Kennedy on the need for a federal institution 
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devoted to the study of logistics. In a memo to the president, McNamara 
reported that the Department of Defense was encountering serious prob- 
lems in procurement, logistics, and relations with the defense industry. 
McNamara argued that the LMI would produce the “same type of fresh 
thinking on logistics that is being provided by groups such as Rand on 
technical and operational matters” (LMI n.d.). He explained, “We can 
achieve major breakthroughs in logistics management where we spend 
half of the Defense budget by sponsoring the establishment of a special, 
full-time organization of highly talented business management special- 
ists.” The LMI was created a few short weeks later, with a powerful board 
that included an assortment of high-ranking military officers, Charles H. 
Kellstadt (former chairman of Sears, Roebuck, and Company) as chair- 
man, Peter Drucker, Dean Stanley E. Teele of Harvard University, and 
Professor Sterling Livingston of the Harvard Business School. Today the 
LMI remains dreadfully understudied with a research staff of more than 
six hundred members and contracts with almost every part of govern- 
ment and, increasingly, the private and third sectors. The founding of the 
LMI was both an element in this retooling of logistics and a symbol of its 
growing influence. 


A Science of Systems 


What can now be identified as the era of the “revolution in logistics,” 
the 1960s was a time of tremendous experimentation (Bonacich 2005; 
Poist 1986). The timing of this rising concern with logistics in business 
management can be explained in part by the wartime display of complex 
logistics planning and operations. But there were other practical factors 
that propelled logistics to the center of attention in business manage- 
ment in the postwar years. Quantitative techniques and the computers on 
which they relied were key (Stenger 1986). According to Donald Bower- 
sox (1968, 64), neither computers nor quantitative methods “were to be 
denied the fertility of physical distribution applications.” The “prolonged 
profit squeeze of the early 1950s,” culminating in a recession in 1958, 
prompted big business in the United States to search for cost savings in 
their operations. At this time, logistics was identified as the solution to 
complex problems. Reflecting on this development of logistics as it trans- 
pired, Smykay and LaLonde (1967, 108) wrote, “The time is right, the 
harvest is full, and only awaits the picking.” 

It is not only the expansion of logistics research but the radical shifts 
in its theory and practice that were so important at this time. Transforma- 
tion in the corporate spatial practice that marks the revolution in logistics 
occurred through thinking and calculating space anew. By the end of the 
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1950s, two highly influential articles helped to shift emphasis in the field 
from transportation, physical distribution, and what was known as “rho- 
crematics” (Brewer and Rosenzweig 1961; Bedeian 1974) to logistics 
(Lewis, Culliton, and Steel 1956; Meyer 1959). These articles empha- 
sized that the stakes were much higher than just the isolated movement of 
goods out of the factory. Rather, they emphasized the opening up of a new 
space of action—the rationalization and deliberate management of spatial 
organization within the firm and beyond. But important as these early 
papers were, they still operated on the assumption of cost minimization. 
By the early 1960s, cost minimization had been replaced with a model that 
emphasized value added. The nature of this shift is subtle but substantial. 
As W. Bruce Allen (1997, 114) explains, “The typical analysis would be: 
x tons of widgets must be shipped from A to B; what is the cheapest full- 
distribution cost mode to ship by? A profit maximizing approach would 
ask questions of whether x was the best amount to ship and whether to 
ship from point A to point B was the proper origin and destination pair.” 
The shift to a profit-maximizing approach was an important consequence 
of the introduction of systems thinking into the field of distribution geog- 
raphy in the early 1960s. It was the shift to a systems approach to logistics 
problems that revolutionized the field. With systems analysis, logistics and 
distribution were conceptualized wholly differently: 


In traditional orientations to business operations, the end of the 
production line, as they put it in the paper industry, is at the dry end 
of the machine. Physical distribution perspectives, however, throw 
entirely new light on the question, “Where does the production line 
end?” In the view of physical distribution managements, the end of the 
production line is at the point where the consumer actually puts the 
product to use. The petroleum industry is a good case in point. Gaso- 
line sold at the pump is really the end of the whole process of products 
and distribution. Yet no one actually sees the product even when it is 
finally delivered to the tank of the car. (Smykay and LaLonde 1967) 


Without a doubt, the single most important shift that took place in logis- 
tics thought and practice in the early postwar period was the introduction 
of a “systems perspective” (Smykay and LaLonde1967; LaLonde, Gabner, 
and Robeson 1970). Leading practitioners commenting on the evolution 
of the field at the time and more recently identify the profound impact of a 
broad paradigm shift toward a systems approach (Bertalanffy 1951; John- 
son, Kast, and Rosenzweig 1964; Poist 1986). Until that time, the field was 
known as “physical distribution management,” defined by the American 
Marketing Association in 1948 as “the movement and handling of goods 
from the point of production to the point of consumption or use” (cited 
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in Haskett, Ivie, and Glaskowsky 1964, 7). Until the introduction of a sys- 
tems approach, physical distribution was concerned exclusively with the 
movement of finished products. Upon its formation, the National Council 
of Physical Distribution Management defined the field as the movement 
of “the broad range of finished products from the end of the distribution 
line to the consumer, and in some cases . . . the movement of raw materials 
from the source of supply to the beginning of the production line” (cited 
in Smykay 1961, 4). Key here is the sharp separation between concerns 
and processes of production and distribution. 

Yet, as Smykay and LaLonde (1967, 17) explain, “under the systems 
concept, attention is focused upon the total action of a function rather 
than upon its individual components.” A systems perspective gave rise to 
a new approach known as “integrated distribution management,” a new 
name for the field of business logistics and, importantly, a rescaled space of 
action. Distribution was increasingly understood as an element of the pro- 
duction process rather than a discrete function that followed. Firms like 
Lockheed and Boeing began incorporating logistics calculation into pro- 
duction flow at this time, further breaking down any distinction between 
production and distribution (Miller Davis 1974, 1). As the simple orange 
diagram this chapter opened with suggests, business logistics brought the 
entire system of production and distribution into focus. As Ronald Bal- 
lou (2006, 377) explains, the introduction of the name business logistics 
was an attempt both to distinguish the field from military logistics and 
also, importantly, “to focus on logistics activities that took place within 
the business firm.” The implications of these shifts are profound; by the 
end of the revolutionary 1960s, business logistics was defined as “a total 
approach to the management of all activities involved in physically acquir- 
ing, moving and storing raw materials, in-process inventory, and finished 
goods inventory from the point of origin to the point of use or consump- 
tion” (LaLonde, Grabner, and Robeson 1970, 43; see also LaLonde1994). 
As Miller Davis explained in 1974, intrafirm activities 


form a total system. That is to say, purchasing, inventory control, 
material handling, warehousing, site determination, order processing, 
marketing, and other functional activities within the modern firm 
have common relationships that must be perceived, identified and 
treated as an inclusive unit. (1) 


The Logistics of the Revolution in Logistics: Total Cost 


While systems analysis is recognized as pivotal to the transformation 
of the field, the sources of this thought are explicitly and conspicuously 
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absent in industry accounts. When logisticians and supply chain man- 
agers tell their history, they inevitably highlight the impact of systems 
approaches and underspecify their genealogies. As Bowersox (1968, 64) 
explains, “It is difficult to trace the exact origins of the systems approach 
to problem solving.” In fact, it is both systems thought and “total cost 
analysis” that are highlighted in these early discussions of “integrated 
physical distribution.” Writers cite the importance of both in the emer- 
gence of integrated distribution management, yet the latter fades quickly 
into the background, and the connection between them remains unex- 
plored. In practice, it would seem that total cost analysis was the applied 
means through which systems thinking entered the field. 

The connections become clear if we trace the operation and effects of 
“total cost.” Total cost analysis aims to account for the actual costs of 
distribution across all the activities of the firm in contrast to the delimited 
segment of activity traditionally associated with the field. In a highly influ- 
ential 1965 paper, Richard LeKashman and John Stolle of the firm Booz 
Allen Hamilton explain, “The real cost of distribution includes much 
more than what most companies consider when they attempt to deal with 
distribution costs” (1965, 34). These authors argue that costs that “never 
appear as distribution costs on any financial or operating report, but show 
up unidentified and unexplained at different times and in assorted places— 
in purchasing, in production, in paper-work processing—anywhere and 
everywhere in the business,” are in fact “all intimately interrelated, linked 
together by one common bond. They all result from the way the company 
distributes its products” (LeKashman and Stolle 1965, 33). Only four 
years later, Peter Drucker estimated that the total cost of physical distri- 
bution accounted for as much as 50 percent of the total costs of the entire 
production and distribution process. Key here is that a wide range of func- 
tions previously understood to be distinct from distribution were now 
part of its total cost, including inventory carrying and obsolescence, ware- 
housing, transportation, production alternatives, communications and 
data processing, customer service, alternative facilities use, channels of 
distribution, and cost concessions. Total cost analysis accounts for distri- 
bution costs embedded into other functions and “disguised” (LeKashman 
and Stolle 1965, 37), thus one practical impact of total cost analysis was 
to break down any hard distinctions between production and distribution. 

Figure 4, which appeared in the 1965 article by LeKashman and Stolle, 
communicates two key lessons about total cost. The first and perhaps most 
obvious is the incredible amount of data that would be required to per- 
form total cost analysis. Such elaborate calculations would be impossibly 
labor intensive without the advent of computers, nonlinear programming, 
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and simulation modeling. In fact, LeXashman and Stolle cite three reasons 
firms had not already adopted a total cost approach to distribution: first, 
because of the deeply embedded and intertwined nature of distribution 
costs in other activities; second, because of the traditional orientation of 
accounting departments toward production and finance; and third, the 
reason that they understand to be definitive. They explain, “The major 
reason why these distribution-related costs have continued to rise and to 
depress profit margins throughout our economy” is because “even a rela- 
tively simple problem in distribution system design can involve hundreds 
of bits of information that interact in thousands of ways. So there was no 
way of dealing with the distribution cost complex” until techniques and 
technologies were designed to help (1965, 37). The wider availability of 
these technologies helps explain the timing of the rise of total cost. 

Writing in the late 1960s, Edward Smykay and Bernard LaLonde 
(1967) argued that computer technologies competed with physical distri- 
bution for the attention of business management at this time, yet it is clear 
that the latter was the domain for the application of the former and that 
the interest in physical distribution was inextricably tied to the transfor- 
mative capacities of computer technologies. 

At least as important as the rise of computer technologies that enabled 
new kinds of cost calculation, the collection of charts in Figure 5 reveals 
that a total cost analysis itself identifies for a firm the “opportunity to 
increase its profits that it could not have identified or taken advantage of 
in any other way” (LeKashman and Stolle 1965, 38). Total cost analy- 
sis produced new sources of profit with very different kinds of effects on 
corporate strategy, and this strategy was inherently spatial. Whether a 
firm invested in more warehouses, changed the location of production, 
or invested in more transportation infrastructure would all be decisions 
made relationally in the broader interest of total cost, or overall profit- 
ability. Total cost analysis would often yield counterintuitive decisions 
regarding location. In one example that LeKashman and Stolle provide, 
they insist that “only the total cost approach could have established, for 
example, that the earnings of this business could be increased by supply- 
ing its customers in the Dakotas from a plant in Ohio rather than from 
a much nearer facility in Illinois. Yet when total profits were calculated, 
this turned out to be an element in the most profitable use of the exist- 
ing facilities of this company” (1965, 43; see Figure 5). Because of the 
“interdisciplinary” nature of the analysis, senior executive support was 
necessary to undertake total cost analysis, thus propelling logistical ques- 
tions to a much higher level of management. In fact, with the adoption of 
total cost, corporate strategy became ever more defined by logistics. 
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Total cost analysis was thus crucial to the revisioning of the field during 
the 1960s and was a practical means through which systems approaches 
entered the field. This latter claim has significant implications, as it means 
that the source for systems thinking in early logistics thought also becomes 
clear. Total cost analysis was developed by researchers at the RAND Cor- 
poration as part of their post-World War II operations research. In fact, 
the total cost concept and total cost methods stem directly from RAND’s 
work on Air Force weapons systems in the 1950s (see Fisher 1956). This 
suggests not any simple militarization of business but rather a more com- 
plex entanglement of market and military. 

The rise of integrated distribution management meant that cost minimi- 
zation was gradually replaced with a model that emphasized value added 
(Allen 1997). Logistics was transformed from a least-cost analysis of discrete 
segments of distribution into a science of value added through circulatory 
systems. The revolution in logistics saw transportation conceptualized as a 
vital element of production systems rather than a separate domain or the 
residual act of distributing commodities after production; it thereby put the 
entire spatial organization of the firm, including the location of factories 
and warehouses, directly into question. From this point onward, logistics 
became a “science of systems,” and its more circumscribed concern with 
distribution transformed into an umbrella science of spatial management. 
In the words of two of the most important early figures in the field, “‘Where 
does the production line end?’ In the view of physical distribution manage- 
ment, the end of the production line is at the point where the consumer 
actually puts the product to use” (Smykay and LaLonde 1967, 98). 


Social War and Technological Change 


By reframing the way that economic space was conceived and calculated, 
the science of business logistics was critical in the remaking of geogra- 
phies of capitalist production and distribution on a global scale. Business 
logistics helped build a global social factory. Rethinking “the system” in 
this way facilitated relocation and reorganization of the component parts 
of the supply chain, not just from Illinois to Ohio, but around the world. 
Of course, there was much precedent for the increasingly transnational 
organization of production and circulation, not only in the experiences of 
colonial trade regimes such as those in cotton, fur, and tea. A more recent 
and much more directly relevant event that fed immediately into the revo- 
lution in logistics was the American military’s adoption of the shipping 
container for supplying the war effort. Initially developed to solve the 
logistical challenges of the U.S. military during and after World War II, the 
container would eventually help to transform the organization of civilian 
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life. While there were earlier experiments with container technologies, it 
was the U.S. military’s use that led to its development and standardization. 
More than fifty years after its introduction as an efficient means of mov- 
ing military equipment to the front, the container has been celebrated as 
the single most important invention in the economic globalization of the 
decades that followed (Levinson 2006; “Moving Story” 2002; Rodrigue 
and Notteboom 2008). Containerization radically reduced the time 
required to load and unload ships, reducing port labor costs and enabling 
tremendous savings for manufacturers, who could reduce inventories to a 
bare minimum. Containerization was thus a necessary underpinning for 
the rise of just-in-time (JIT) production techniques. For JIT to become a 
globalized system, inputs and commodities had to be coordinated and 
transported quickly and reliably across space. U.S. military procurement 
laid many of the infrastructural foundations for this work during the 
Korean War (Reifer 2004, 24). With the military’s use of containers to 
manage massive supply chains during the Vietnam War, container ship- 
ping became firmly entrenched (Levinson 2006, 8, 178). 

If containerization was a technology that saw much of its early devel- 
opment in American wars abroad, the introduction of the standard 
shipping container was also part of a growing social war on transport 
workers at home. Much of the cost savings that came with containeriza- 
tion came directly from the reduction in workers’ time needed to unload 
and reload ships. Struggles over containerization in ports in the United 
States and abroad were often explosive, animated not only by the specific 
question of the container but by the rights of workers to participate in 
decisions regarding the planning and management of technological inno- 
vation in their workplaces. From the perspective of owners and managers, 
time was of the essence. Slashing labor time by mechanizing port work 
was one direct outcome of containerization, but technological change also 
provided an opportunity to undermine the strength of organized labor, 
and so the conditions of work, and assert greater control over the flow of 
goods. There is a range of different experiences of containerization that 
vary with the strategies unions adopted—in some cases to fight against it, 
and elsewhere to fight for some control of this technological transforma- 
tion (Bonacich 2005; Lim 2011; Reifer 2004). We return to these struggles 
over labor and logistics in chapter 5 and see how protecting the flow of 
cargo in the interests of efficient supply chains has in recent years come to 
be treated as a matter of national security (Amoore and De Goede 2008; 
Cooper 2006; Rice and Caniato 2003), with devastating consequences for 
transport workers. However, another aspect of this domestic social war 
on transport workers that was crucial for the revolution and constitutive 
of the globalization of trade requires brief scrutiny here: deregulation. 
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If containers were a physical technology that transformed both the 
social and spatial organization of trade and provided the opportunity for 
an attack on the strength of organized labor in the ports, then deregula- 
tion was a social technology with similar effects across many modes of 
transportation. The push for deregulation in the transport sector really 
emerged in force in the 1950s when “those with foresight planted a seed 
that the field of transport and logistics was important” (Allen 1997, 119). 
President Truman’s 1955 Week’s Report, and two reports commissioned 
under President Eisenhower, the 1960 Mueller and Doyle Reports, all 
advised that transport regulation was “holding back the economy” and 
recommended deregulation (Arthur 1962; Allen 1997). Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson made similar assessments. Advocacy for deregulation 
was bipartisan. As Allen (1997, 108) explains, “The seed was planted— 
the rules didn’t have to be the rules. Firms might compete on the basis of 
transportation.” Fueled by the recession of the 1970s, the oil embargo, 
and rising inflation, which intensified concerns for cost control and com- 
petition, the lobby for deregulation gained strength. Following the lead of 
the Nixon and Ford administrations, Carter took on the cause and ran his 
1980 reelection campaign on the grounds of fighting regulation to control 
inflation (Allen 1997, 108). While regulation in transport history may be 
more productively seen as a long history of reregulation, 1980 marked an 
important moment. Indeed, as James MacDonald and Linda Cavalluzzo 
(1996, 80) explain, “Between 1975 and 1983, Congress fundamentally 
altered the system of transportation regulation in the United States,” with 
profound implications for owners and operators. With ideological fer- 
vor appropriate for reflection on a moment of ascendant neoliberalism, 
Clifford Lynch (1998, 3) exclaims, “The year 1980 brought with it the 
opportunity to do all these things. It was during this year that the trans- 
portation industry in the United States was deregulated. After over 100 
years of outmoded and often inequitably applied laws, the nation’s carri- 
ers were at last free to operate in a free-market environment. They were 
free to be creative and innovative. Most importantly, their customers were 
free to behave competitively.” Just a few years later, the National Coun- 
cil of Physical Distribution Management changed its name to the Council 
of Logistics Management. In a 1985 editorial piece, they explain how 
“physical distribution’s role in industry has changed dramatically, par- 
ticularly since the advent of deregulation.” The name was changed to 
recognize that logistics was the most encompassing term that described 
the management of firms’ acquiring and distributing activities over space 
(specifically to include both inbound and outbound materials as well as 
management of the work itself). Indeed, they suggest that “the move to 
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‘logistics’ is a very positive step as it connotes a much broader range of 
activities than ‘physical distribution’ does. Communications, informa- 
tion flows, and data interchange are compelling managers to integrate the 
total materials/finished product cycle much more closely than ever before” 
(Cutshell 1985, 7). But the professional association also marks that the 
name change was “a move designed to expand its participation and con- 
cerns beyond national boundaries” (“NCPDM” 1985). 

In contrast to the simple assessment of deregulation enhancing the 
“freedom of customers,” a more careful examination reveals that deregu- 
lation was a complex process that took shape quite differently in different 
sectors of the transportation industry. As James Peoples (1998, 128) 
explains, “Deregulation has radically altered labor relations in the truck- 
ing, railroad, airline, and telecommunications industries, but what is 
interesting is the differing approaches to reducing labor costs that were 
used in each industry.” Indeed, there were some common outcomes: 
deregulation of the U.S. transport sector had devastating consequences 
for workers, and on the whole it oriented the industry toward the trans- 
national shipment of goods in place of a purely national focus. But the 
particular ways in which deregulation did its work and the specific out- 
comes vary. In the rail sector, MacDonald and Cavalluzzo (1996, 80) 
demonstrate that despite the fact that the 1980 Staggers Rail Act made 
virtually no direct mention of labor, it nevertheless led to a “dramatic 
decline in employment,” the gradual erosion of wages, and the decline of 
the strength of unions’ bargaining power. This was because the cost sav- 
ings “resulted from a reduced demand for labor associated with changes 
in shipment methods” (ibid.). This is significant because rail is the one sec- 
tor that had high rates of unionization and maintained them throughout 
the period of deregulation (Peoples 1998), and yet rail workers neverthe- 
less experienced significant deterioration in their conditions of work. The 
trucking industry, on the other hand, saw a stark decline in the union 
membership rate from 46 percent to 23 percent over the deregulation 
period of 1978 through 1996 (Peoples 1998, 112). Weekly earnings in 
that sector during that time period fell from $499/week to $353/week in 
constant 1983-84 dollars (ibid.). This decline is directly attributed to the 
1980 Motor Carrier Act, which encouraged a shifting of risk from own- 
ers to operators and prompted the widespread use of nonunion “owner 
operators” with closer resemblance to sharecroppers than the label of 
“self-employed” suggests. As Peoples (1998) reports, in the sectors where 
the workforce continued to expand after deregulation such as trucking 
and airlines, wages and union density were under direct attack, whereas in 
the rail sector, where wages and union density remained more constant, it 
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was the number of workers that declined radically. Altogether this meant 
that across the entire transport industry cost savings that were reaped 
from deregulation were largely taken directly from workers. From the 
time before deregulation through to labor’s total annual compensation in 
1991, worker losses amount to up to $5.7 billion in trucking, $1.2 billion 
in railroads, $3.4 billion in airlines, and $5.1 billion in telecommunica- 
tions (Peoples 1998, 128). 

Another implication of the wave of deregulation that occurred from 
the late 1970s through the 1990s was the rise of intermodalism. Intermo- 
dalism refers to the organization of transportation across more than one 
mode, and it has been a vital element of the rise of global logistics. Before 
deregulation, intermodalism was discouraged by policies that created 
financial incentives against cooperation and joint planning. Deregulation 
fostered the rapid growth of intermediaries in the logistics industry, and 
yet even before the deregulation of transport was under way, industry 
analysts predicted the rise of intermediary operators as an almost neces- 
sary feature of intermodalism. Writing in 1970, LaLonde, Grabner, and 
Robeson suggest that “a new form of distribution middleman with inter- 
modal capability and spanning a wide range of intermediate distribution 
functions will emerge to serve the needs of the multinational distribu- 
tion manager during the 1970s” (48). The story of intermodalism brings 
us back to the emergence of the shipping container and wartime experi- 
ments. Jean-Paul Rodrigue and Theo Notteboom (2009) suggest that 
intermodalism was far from a new concept in the world of transportation 
and in fact that efforts to ease the transfer of goods from one mode of 
transit to another were active in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. They suggest that the pallet was the first successful intermo- 
dal technology, which in the 1930s reduced the time required to unload 
a boxcar from three days to four hours. It was World War II that truly 
“demonstrated the time and labor saving benefits of using pallets” (2009, 
2). Yet Rodrigue and Notteboom argue that while intermodalism had 
earlier precedents, it was “the advent of the container that had the largest 
impact on intermodal transportation” (2009, 2). True intermodalism took 
some time to develop because of the reticence of shipping companies to 
invest too heavily in container technologies prior to the standardization 
of both the box and its infrastructure. The maritime sector was gradually 
able to move ahead with a standard dimension container following the 
International Standards Organization’s designation of two standard mea- 
sures: the twenty-foot equivalent unit (TEU), which became the industry 
standard reference for cargo volume and vessel capacity, and the forty- 
foot equivalent unit (FEU), the most commonly used container today. 
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Yet U.S. rail was unable to adapt prior to deregulation. Rodrigue and 
Notteboom (2008, 4) explain that after the 1980 Staggers Act when the 
deregulation process was set in motion, “companies were no longer pro- 
hibited from owning across different modes and they developed a strong 
impetus towards intermodal cooperation.” And indeed, as Figure 6 sug- 
gests, growth in intermodal rail loadings (with rail as the key link in the 
intermodal supply chain) has increased since 1965, but the rate of growth 
really takes off after 1980. 

Deregulation of the rail sector in the United States was thus a lynch- 
pin in the construction of the global material infrastructure for business 
logistics. Celebrating the seamless system that intermodalism promises, 
Rodrigue and Notteboom (2008, 4) state, “The advantages of each mode 
could be exploited in a seamless system. Customers could purchase the 
service to ship their products from door to door, without having to con- 
cern themselves with modal barriers. With one bill of lading, clients can 
obtain one through rate, despite the transfer of goods from one mode 
to another.” Deregulation of the domestic transport sectors has all these 
implications and others, but it also piggybacked on an attack on labor 
that was explicitly transnational in form and scope. It is perhaps not sur- 
prising that a profound reregulation of the shipping industry—a fractious 
and contested process that started in the interwar period and gave rise to 
the “flag of convenience”—served as the precedent on which the global- 
ization of U.S. industry and deregulation of transport sectors unfolded. 
“Open registries” or “flags of convenience” were experimented with first 
by U.S. firms in Panama. Their use expanded significantly during and after 
World War I and then again following the oil crisis of 1973. In 1949, Pan- 
ama had already become the fourth-largest shipping nation, following the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Norway—yet the vast majority 
of registered ships were American owned (306 of 462; Cafruny 1987, 94). 
Jonathan Barton (1999, 149) asserts the significance of the flags of conve- 
nience debates, which “traditionally only concerned shipping but now has 
wider ramifications in terms of the globalizing of other sectors.” The radi- 
cal transformation in the geography of shipping regulation “has provided 
a model of interstate failure to regulate flexible, globalizing, geoeconomic 





Year 1965 | 1970 | 1975 | 1980 | 1985 | 1990 | 1995 | 1997 
Loads (millions) 1.7 2.4 22: 3.1 4.6 6.2 8.1 8.7 






































FIGURE 6. Rail intermodal loadings. Source: Association of American Railroads, 
reprinted in Plant 2002. 
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forces.” And yet, this can only be understood as a convenient or successful 
failure, as the implications for the economy more broadly are significant 
and proceed apace. Indeed, by allowing firms to geographically circum- 
vent “nation-state legislative and economic controls, the Open Registries 
issue provides an intriguing yet disturbing example of the problems of 
international agreement and international management of the trans- 
boundary geoeconomic ecumeme” (Barton 1999, 149). 

Guy Heinemann and Donald Moss (1969-70, 416) explain that flags 
of convenience offer ship owners advantages including “immunity from 
direct taxation, lower repair costs, circumvention of strict Coast Guard 
safety requirements, and avoidance of high wages paid to American sea- 
men.” “Beyond the purely economic benefits,” Barton (1999, 148) asserts 
that flags of convenience “provide an advantageous blanket of anonym- 
ity for ship owners since the associated difficulties of the investigation 
of shipping casualties and the tracing of owners, holding companies and 
operating companies makes for a complex web that international mari- 
time agencies are left to unravel.” More than half of the world’s ships 
are flagged in this way, even as a majority of the world merchant fleet is 
owned by ship owners in Greece, Japan, the United States, Norway, and 
Hong Kong, statistics that “demonstrate the separation of the traditional 
concept of national shipping and the modern form of globalized shipping” 
(Barton 1999, 145). 

Alan Cafruny (1987, 96) outlines the immediate stakes of the flag of 
convenience for labor: “The creation of an international market enabled 
owners to subvert the national gains won by militant seamen’s unions 
internationally and, especially in the Unites States.” In other words, “flags 
of convenience thus placed America’s maritime unions on the defensive.” 
Maritime workers have fought these developments since the 1950s; the 
Seafarers International Union and National Maritime Union launched a 
global boycott of vessels in 1958, which had most impact within the United 
States, “where 129 vessels were picketed, rendering the docks around 
these vessels unworkable when other dock workers refused to cross the 
picket lines” (Heinemann and Moss 1969-70, 417). After another round 
of actions in 1961, the president issued a Taft-Hartley injunction in order 
to break eighteen days of disruption to the industry. The expansion of 
flags of convenience was not only protected by the U.S. government but 
actively engineered by the same. Cafruny (1987, 94) outlines how an active 
coalition between “extractive multinationals, large independent shipown- 
ers, and the executive branch”—“implicitly endorsed” by the inactivity 
of Congress—established this powerful precedent in the postwar period. 
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That maritime labor felt the impact of the rise of flags of convenience is 
hardly a surprise—labor was the key target rather than collateral damage. 
Figure 7 not only suggests how critical the cost of labor was to postwar 
considerations of the shipping industry—especially in the United States— 
but the British figures also expose how much race and nationality was an 
organizing principal for maritime work. Cafruny (1987, 94) explains that 
the 1954 report from the Department of Transportation and Maritime 
Administration that carried this table found that a central reason for the 
dramatic disparities in wages derived from the capacity of shippers out- 
side the United States to employ “non-nationals.” 


A New Imperial Imaginary: Cartography and Spatial Metaphor 


Even as there has been a profusion of interest in the role of models, maps, 
and other “conceived” spaces in the production of human geographies 
(Elden 2007; Lefebvre 1991; Huxley 2006), transformations in the ways 
that the economic space of globalized capitalism has been conceived and 
calculated are almost entirely neglected outside the applied field of busi- 
ness management. The work that perhaps comes closest is writings on 
the concept of “time-space compression” (Bell 1974). David Harvey has 
used the concept to explore how globalization processes and the rise of 
advanced capitalism organized through the speed of supply chains and 
JIT production techniques have dramatically transformed experiences 
































Number | Total Monthly Wages 

of Crew (USD) 
United Kingdom, mixed crew 80 5,541 
United Kingdom, white crew 54 6,444 
Japan 56 6,273 
Norway 43 7,145 
Netherlands 55 7,567 
Italy 41 7,713 
Denmark 43 7,990 
France 47 10,274 
United States 48 29,426 

















FIGURE 7. Comparison of wage costs aboard United States and foreign flag vessels, 
1953. Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, reprinted in Cafruny 1987. 
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and representations of space. His notion of space-time compression iden- 
tifies “processes that so revolutionize the objective qualities of space and 
time that we are forced to alter, sometimes in quite radical ways, how we 
represent the world to ourselves” (1989, 240). Yet the history of business 
logistics reveals that changing representations of space were not only an 
outcome of space-time compression but also a foundation for changing 
lived relations of space-time. 

Henri Lefebvre (1991) offered one of the most compelling analyses of 
the role of technical and professional conceptions of space in the produc- 
tion of space more broadly. His influential “triadic” conception of space 
puts emphasis on the role of scientists’, technicians’, bureaucrats’, and 
managers’ representations of space in shaping perceptions of space and 
spatial practice. Scholars from geography and other social science disci- 
plines increasingly mobilize discursive methodologies to understand how 
economic space is produced and regulated and to explore how economic 
actors define and legitimize their methods and theories through their rep- 
resentations of economic problems and solutions (Amin and Thrift 2004; 
Barnes 2004; Buck-Morss 1995; Callon 1998; Gibson-Graham 1996; 
Mitchell 2005). But despite longstanding interest in the production of space 
(Gregory 1994; Harvey 1973; Lefebvre 1991; Massey 1977; McDowell 
1999; Smith 1984; Soja 1989; Thrift 1996;), recent work on the rise of 
“geo-economic” calculation (Neil Smith 2005; Sparke 2006), and growing 
interest in social and political theory on the “performance of the economy” 
(Barnes 2002; Callon 1998; Mitchell 2005; Strathern 2002; Thrift 2000), 
there is a dearth of scholarship on the representations of logistics space. 

We have already seen how powerful systems thinking was for the for- 
mation of business logistics. Rethinking distribution as an element of an 
integrated system of production and circulation, rather than a discrete 
and bounded activity, opened up the possibility of organizing the sys- 
tem differently. But what kinds of understandings and associations does 
the notion of a system bring with it? Did particular meanings already 
associated with the notion of a system impact how the physical distribu- 
tion system was conceived and practiced? Systems theory emerged out of 
natural sciences, and it wasn’t until the 1960s that it moved into social sci- 
entific work. Ludwig Von Bertalanfy’s systems theory is a different variant 
of systems thinking than the systems analysis of RAND and operations 
research; nevertheless, they share common conceptual underpinnings and 
overlap in popular and research worlds (Hammond 2002). In his clas- 
sic text, General Systems Theory, Von Bertalanfy (1973, 46) defines a 
system as “an arrangement of entities related in such a way as to form a 
unity or organic whole.” The biological framing persisted in the organic 
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models of organizations as organisms, and this was a goal, not an acci- 
dent. “Whether a living organism or a society,” Von Bertalanfy explains, 
“characteristics of organizations, are notions like wholeness, growth, dif- 
ferentiation, hierarchical order, dominance, control, competition.” He 
proceeds to cite “Iron laws” that “hold good for any organization,” and 
the first he cites is the Malthusian law of population. 

Biological models for human society are hardly new—for instance, the 
“body politic” has long been a powerful political metaphor with tangible 
effects (Rasmussen and Brown 2002). Systems theory places an emphasis 
on the “subjective bounding of the system, and a fundamental emphasis on 
flow” (Naim, Holweg, and Towill 2003). In a recent paper on systems think- 
ing in supply chain management, Naim, Holweg, and Towill (2003) write, 
“Systems are intra and interconnected by flows, or exchanges of informa- 
tion and matter. It is these flows that determine the extent of integration in 
the operating environment.” Systems theory thus posits a biological impera- 
tive to flow, wherein disruption becomes a threat to the very resilience of the 
system. This notion of an organic imperative to the integrity of the system 
becomes important in more recent attempts to protect supply chains from 
disruption (Collier and Lakoff 2007; Pettit, Fiskel, and Croxton 2010), and 
this has implications for the way securitization has unfolded, as we explore 
in chapter 2 and then in more detail in the concluding chapter. 

But if the biological contours to the metaphor of the system would in 
many ways infuse the assembly of business logistics, the frequent deploy- 
ment of another set of metaphors played a definitive role in ensuring that 
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FIGURE 8. “Physical Distribution—Forgotten Frontier.” Source: Neuschel 1967. 
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business logistics would remain tethered to its military past. In the writ- 
ings that came to define the field in the 1960s through the early 1970s, 
colonial and military metaphors were rife. The landmark work on logistics 
and physical distribution carried titles about “new frontiers” and “dark 
continents,” a reminder of the history of this new business science as an 
old military art. Writing in Fortune magazine in 1962, management guru 
Peter Drucker (1962, 72) identified logistics and physical distribution as 
America’s “Last Dark Continent”: “We know little more about distribu- 
tion today than Napoleon’s contemporaries knew about the interior of 
Africa. We know it is there, and we know it is big; and that’s about all.” 

These colonial metaphors are perhaps more telling than their authors 
would suspect. From its history as a military art in service of the national, 
territorial, geopolitical state, logistics became a technology of suprana- 
tional firms operating in relational geo-economic space. In contrast to the 
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absolute territory of geopolitical calculation associated with colonial rule, 
geo-economics relies on the unimpeded flows of goods, capital, and infor- 
mation across territorial boundaries. As Neil Smith argues in his analysis 
of American imperialism, geo-economics denotes a shift from direct terri- 
torial control to rule through markets (Smith 2004; 2005, 71). Territorial 
rule becomes a tactical option rather than a strategic necessity. Geo- 
economics thus does not operate “beyond space” or “after geography”; 
rather, geo-economic political geographies transform rather than dispense 
with spatial calculation, and the work of logistics is concerned precisely 
with the production of space beyond territory. Indeed, the revolution of 
logistics is precisely a revolution within capitalism, a revolution in the 
spatial logics of global economic and political power. These metaphors 
provide a glimpse into the changing and persistent politics of imperialism, 
a theme we will revisit in chapters to come. 


After the Revolution 


In 1991, following Operation Desert Storm (widely heralded as a logisti- 
cal war par excellence), the corporate world once again looked to the U.S. 
military for lessons in logistics. Yet this time, they only found their own 
models, language, and lessons thrown back at them. In an interview with a 
leading business magazine, lead logistician General William Pagonis touted 
the lessons of corporate logistics management, mobilizing concepts such 
as “profit ratio” and “customer satisfaction,” casually explaining their 
translation into the art of war. Indeed, the interviewer notes, “Pagonis 
demonstrates what senior managers of world-class companies have always 
known: good logistics can be a source of competitive advantage, and excel- 
lent logistics management has many similarities to and ideas for other 
management disciplines, including general management” (Sharman 1991, 
3). In his report on contingency operations logistics, Major Brian Layer 
(1994) makes a similar claim, asserting that over the past few decades U.S. 
military logistics lagged behind the “logistic innovations” that have “revo- 
lutionized civilian distribution practices.” However, “despite the deficit,” 
Layer argues, “US operational artists can benefit from these innovative 
logistics ideas . . . many successful companies provide impressive logis- 
tic design models.” Like leading civilian companies that “look to logistic 
design as a tool for gaining competitive advantage over their rivals,” Layer 
argues that “military planners should look to their own logistics systems 
as a means to gain operational advantage over the enemy.” 

Yet tempting as it may be to tell a tale of the “civilianization” or “cor- 
poratization” of logistics over the past six decades, this narrative would 
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be a partial truth. The revolution in logistics hardly marked its “civilian- 
ization” but rather a different and even deepened entanglement between 
military and market methods. 

As we will see in the chapters that follow, if we went into the logistics 
revolution of the 1960s with a corporate world eager to learn from mili- 
tary knowledge, we have emerged from the other side with an art and 
science that is deeply hybrid in its influence, with logisticians that receive 
their training in both military academies and business schools, and with a 
logistics industry that provides the backbone for both corporate and mili- 
tary strategy, such that it would be futile to try to disentangle who said 
what. As we will see in the concluding chapter, logistics is furthermore the 
sector of current U.S. military work that is most likely to be contracted 
out to private military companies, the proliferation of which also chal- 
lenges this military—civilian divide. And finally, as chapter 2 explores in 
some depth, the entanglement of military and civilian logistics is particu- 
larly stark in the recent rise of “supply chain security,” a form of security 
that aims to protect the material infrastructure and commodities flows of 
global trade. 


CHAPTER TWO 


From National Borders 
to Global Seams 
The Rise of Supply Chain Security 


The diagram in Figure 10 appeared as part of a 2006 New York Times arti- 
cle on the growing challenge of securing global supply chains (Fattah and 
Lipton 2006). Assembled using data from the RAND Corporation, U.S. 
Customs and Border Protection (CBP), the Government Accountability 
Office, and AMR Research, “Securing the Flow of Goods” illustrates the 
transnational journey of an imaginary shipping container from source to 
destination. The diagram highlights the myriad sites along the route where 
“security concerns” arise: opportunities for tampering with the contents 
of containers, sites where inspection technologies are outdated or inad- 
equate, and places where physical security (gates, fences, locks, cameras) 
around ports and other transshipment facilities is lacking. The diagram 
also showcases a variety of security initiatives that have been designed in 
response to these perceived risks, but in stark contrast to typical national 
security initiatives, the border does not serve as the “geographical pivot” 
here. The national border has not vanished, but it requires some effort to 
determine its exact whereabouts. The border can be found, presumably, 
between the zones labeled “at sea” and “United States”—the site where 
CBP does one of its many marked screenings and inspections. A literal 
move away from borders, and away from territorial models of security 
on which they rely, is characteristic of broader attempts to secure the 
transnational material and informational networks of global trade. This 
diagram helps mark the rise of a new paradigm of security—supply chain 
security—that is increasingly challenging geopolitical forms organized by 
nation-state territoriality. 

At least two other things are notable about this graphic representation 
of security in the global supply chain. First, it is striking how closely this 
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FIGURE 10. “Securing the Flow of Goods.” Source: Fattah and Lipton 2006. Copyright 2006 New York Times. All rights reserved. 
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diagram resembles the one that opened the previous chapter. “Alternative 
Orientation to Integrated Distribution Management” rendered the con- 
ceptual shift of the revolution in logistics immediately visible; the formerly 
separate fields associated with managing materials through the produc- 
tion process and distributing them afterward were folded into the new 
umbrella field of business logistics and a new vision of the supply chain 
as a system. “Securing the Flow of Goods” assumes that same systems 
context. It maps the same activities in the same formation, starting with 
the manufacturing process and working through distribution to the buyer. 
“Securing the Flow of Goods” takes the same series of movements as the 
diagram from chapter 1 but stretches them around the world and across 
national borders. 

This takes us to one final feature of the diagram that demands scrutiny. 
While these diagrams are similar, a clear difference is the focus on security 
here. If the diagram from chapter 1 rendered the revolution in logis- 
tics visible, then this one clearly marks the securitization of globalized 
and revolutionized logistics. The demand for security has become ubiq- 
uitous in the early years of the twenty-first century. From states’ claims to 
national security in the face of terror, to the demands of nongovernmental 
organizations for human security to protect civilians against casualty, to 
claims to income security by activists in search of a living wage, to the 
growing demand for local food security from social movements, security 
is high on the political agenda. Yet despite this contemporary common 
sense, the supply chain is much more than just another site of securiti- 
zation. In a neoliberal context wherein economy has become policy, the 
protection of the material flows of trade is paramount. The stretching 
of logistics systems across borders into “pipelines of trade” means that 
supply chain security recasts not only the object of security but its log- 
ics and spatial forms as well. This diagram prompts us to explore these 
shifts and ask, when did national governments, supranational governing 
bodies, transnational shipping and logistics corporations, and retailers 
begin to devote extensive efforts to “secure the supply chain”? What are 
the implications of the rise of supply chain security for politics, space, 
and citizenship? 

“Securing the Flow of Goods” thus provokes questions about a series 
of profound shifts in the relationships between security, space, and 
economy that animate the following investigation. This chapter traces 
efforts on the part of national states, supranational governing bodies, 
and transnational corporations to actualize the promise of the revolu- 
tion in logistics—to make logistics systems “seamless.” It is one thing 
to conceive of logistics as a system, however, and another to enact the 
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regulatory reform, extend the physical infrastructure, and enhance the 
speed of circulation in that system. This latter labor was initiated with 
the rise of intermodalism and the deregulation of the transport sector, 
addressed in chapter 1 (Allen 1997; Levinson 2006; Rodrigue and Not- 
teboom 2008), yet by the 1990s these efforts took shape on a whole new 
scale. Transnational trade agreements were both a sign of the growth of 
cargo flows and an important element in amplifying them. The capac- 
ity for countries to participate in the physical circulation of global trade 
became itself a measure of development, and by the turn of the century 
the World Bank was producing global indexes of national competitive- 
ness based entirely on the speed and reliability of logistics systems. This 
growing emphasis on global logistics has not simply expanded the scale 
of economy—for instance, from a national to continental or even global 
space. Rather, it provoked a newfound emphasis on the infrastructural 
networks of trade and renewed interest in “corridors and gateways,” 
both anchored in enormous logistics infrastructure projects led by states 
acting with or like corporations (cf. Cowen and Smith 2009). But if states 
and corporations have invested heavily in infrastructure and regulation 
to enhance seamless cargo circulation, they have also invested in the cre- 
ation of supply chain security to protect that circulation. Indeed, a system 
built on the speedy circulation of cargo through smooth space entails new 
forms of vulnerability. As the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development asserts, world trade is fundamentally dependent on 
a system of maritime transport that has been made “as frictionless as 
possible,” which renders that system fundamentally vulnerable, as “any 
important breakdown in the maritime transport system would funda- 
mentally cripple the world economy” (2003, 2). Disruption is the Achilles 
heel of global logistics systems. 

If the revolution in logistics allowed for the disaggregation and redis- 
tribution of what had previously been defined, separately, as production 
and distribution, then the globalization of logistics followed directly from 
that shift and redistributed component parts of the supply chain across 
the globe. Because of its reliance on the speed of supply chains, business 
logistics has provoked tremendous experimentation with the protection 
of these globalized networks. This experimentation has given rise to “net- 
work” or “systems” models of security, wherein borders are reconstituted 
and governed differently. Indeed, while these models of security prioritize 
flow, they are organized through new forms of containment—new kinds 
of borders and security zones. The rise of business logistics directly chal- 
lenges geopolitical calculation and the national and territorial forms of 
security that historically gave it form. 
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In the wake of the revolution in logistics, global trade went through a 
period of phenomenal growth. In 1970, the total volume of interna- 
tional seaborne goods slightly exceeded 2,500 tons; by 2008, that figure 
reached 8.2 billion tons (IMO 2012, 6). The United Nations Environ- 
ment Programme (UNEP) reports that in 2006 world shipping constituted 
90 percent of global trade volume and documents the same phenome- 
nal expansion of international trade using dollar figures; imports jumped 
from under a billion dollars in 1973 to an excess of twelve billion in 2006 
(Vidal 2008). The World Shipping Council, an industry lobby group, 
reports the remarkable speed of expansion in global container traffic that 
took place in the years following the first Atlantic crossing by a container 
ship in 1966. In 1973, U.S., European, and Asian containership opera- 
tors transported 4 million twenty-foot equivalent units (TEUs), but only a 
decade later in 1983, the figure jumped to 12 million TEUs, and container 
technology had circulated to the Middle East, the Indian subcontinent, 
and East and West Africa. The Journal of Commerce reports that by 2010 
global container traffic hit the remarkable figure of 560 million TEUs 
(Barnard 2011). 


The boom in shipping trade 
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FIGURE 11. The boom in shipping trade. Source: UNEP/GRID-Arendal 2009. 
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That there are connections between logistics and the globalization of 
trade is increasingly clear to a broad public beyond the walls of man- 
agement schools (Dicken 2003; Makillie 2006). Yet the transformations 
marked by the revolution in logistics and the ways in which these under- 
pin rather than simply correspond with the globalization of production 
and trade remain hidden in plain view. It is significant that the world’s 
largest company, Wal-Mart, is frequently described as a logistics company 
disguised as a retailer (Lecavalier 2010). Wal-Mart imports more tonnage 
into the United States than any other company, has the largest private sat- 
ellite system in the world devoted to managing inventory movement, and 
creates global standards in the field—for instance, with the implementa- 
tion of the bar code two decades ago (Bonacich and Wilson 2008, 9). Edna 
Bonacich and Jake Wilson (2008, 3) are right to point out that a “flurry of 
textbooks” have been published on the topic over the last decade, in addi- 
tion to a proliferation of professional programs and trade journals devoted 
to logistics. However, they miss the mark when they suggest that this bout 
of activity indicates that the revolution in logistics itself is a recent event. 
As chapter 1 demonstrates, the most significant conceptual and calculative 
shifts underpinning the logistics revolution took place in the 1960s, while 
the elevation of logistics to an executive level within large corporations 
and the work of building professional organizations, lobbying for deregu- 
lation, and investing in intermodal infrastructure was already well under 
way in the 1970s. It is indeed recently that we have seen the populariza- 
tion and generalization of logistics across the corporate sector. Today it is 
not only the large industry leaders that take the field seriously but compa- 
nies of all kinds and sizes that are looking to logistics and competing on 
the basis of entire supply chains. Think tanks are also jumping into action, 
declaring that logistics is vital to national competitiveness. The Brook- 
ings Institute (Robins and Strauss-Wieder 2006, 8) queries, “Because 
the ability to compete and thrive in the emerging global economy now 
depends on the strengths of a nation’s freight system, this dynamic situ- 
ation generates one crucial question: Can U.S. infrastructure handle the 
volumes and adequately extract economic value from goods movement?” 
A series of popular advertising campaigns have made logistics accessible 
if not intriguing to a broader public. With ads on television and You- 
Tube, DHL explains that they are “passionate” about logistics, while the 
United Parcel Service (UPS) declares, “We love logistics” —affective corpo- 
rate performances that I return to in the concluding chapter. Indeed, there 
is a growing common sense that the competitiveness of firms, nations, and 
supranational regions is contingent on their capacity to mobilize “seam- 
less” supply chains, to circulate stuff in a timely and reliable way. 
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Notable in this flurry of attention to logistics is the growing interest of 
government, particularly entrepreneurial nation-states and supranational 
bodies like the World Bank and United Nations. The World Bank has 
become one of the most serious advocates of the science, calling logistics 
the “backbone of international trade.” Their aggressive call for export-led 
growth strategies imposed through structural adjustment programs since the 
1970s makes it almost surprising that their take-up of logistics didn’t occur 
sooner. The consensus on the pivotal role of logistics to global trade is now 
established and frequently reiterated. In a review of Indian logistics infra- 
structure, global consulting firm Deloitte (2011, 3) suggests that while there 
are many factors that facilitate export-oriented growth, “the most impor- 
tant enabler is the improvement in transportation infrastructure (mainly 
ports, roads, airports and railways), telecommunications and power.” 

It wasn’t until 2007 that the World Bank issued their first Logistics 
Performance Index (LPI), titled “Connecting to Compete: Trade Logis- 
tics in the Global Economy” (Arvis et al. 2007). The authors explain the 
vital role of logistics for development in the opening pages of the report, 
emphasizing that the capacity to “connect to what has been referred to as 
the ‘physical internet’ is fast becoming a key determinant of a country’s 
competitiveness.” The “physical internet,” a term used by the Economist 
to describe the networked nature of global logistics systems, is said to bring 
“access to vast new markets; but for those whose links to the global logis- 
tics web are weak, the costs of exclusion are large and growing” (Arvis et 
al. 2007, 3). This global ranking of the competitiveness of national logis- 
tics systems has had a significant impact in drawing more attention to 
logistics infrastructure from governments, particularly in the global south. 
Praising their own efforts in the field, the World Bank authors report that 
their first LPI prompted several countries to launch programs to improve 
their logistics performance, cultivated greater cooperation between pub- 
lic and private sectors in the logistics field, and prompted demand for 
a second LPI, released in 2010 and to be updated every two years. The 
map in Figure 12 is a graphic representation of the LPI rankings drawn 
from the 2010 report. With the darker colors representing higher perfor- 
mance scores, the stark unevenness of global logistics systems shadows 
the stark unevenness of global political economy. The LPI is centrally con- 
cerned with the “logistics gap” between high- and low-income countries, 
particularly given that the World Bank locates its concern for logistics 
performance in a broader project of “poverty alleviation.” The report 
highlights “the importance of trade logistics for developing country com- 
petitiveness and the ways in which the sector can help countries reap the 
benefits of globalization and fight poverty” (Arvis et al. 2010, 12). 
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FIGURE 12. Map of global logistics performance index. Source: Arvis et al. 2010. 


The critiques of the World Bank’s export-led development models 
are extensive and come from all corners of the world (Sparr 1994; Ple- 
hwe, Walpen, and Neunhoffer 2006; Potter 2007). These will not be 
rehearsed here, but it is worth highlighting the extension of these models 
and in fact the deepening of the logic through the focus on the logistics 
of trade. The World Bank is increasingly taking aim at logistics systems 
and their infrastructural components and financing public-private infra- 
structure partnerships. By way of example, the World Bank is currently 
financing a massive logistics plan in Vietnam. The plan took shape at 
the behest of Nike, which employed two hundred thousand workers and 
produced ninety-four million pairs of shoes in the country in 2010. The 
company began lobbying the government to invest in infrastructure in 
order to strengthen their supply chain. USAID’s Vietnam Competitive Ini- 
tiative (VNCI) is facilitating private investment and privatization of the 
infrastructure—in their own words, “assisting the Ministry of Planning 
and Investment (MPI) to improve public procurement to attract private 
investment.” The VNCI, in coordination with Nike and shipping giants 
Maersk and APL, coordinated and sponsored a “study mission” for Viet- 
namese officials to learn “about new models for PPP in ports and logistics 
infrastructure.” One of the goals of these infrastructure investments is to 
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increase the capacity of the ports around Ho Chi Minh City in order to 
increase the speed of goods circulation from the 2007 level of three mil- 
lion TEUs to thirteen million TEUs in 2013. The study mission also visited 
Singapore and met with the Singapore Economic Development Board, 
Ministry of Industry and Trade, Ministry of Finance, and Marine Port 
Authorities, as well as stakeholders responsible for infrastructure and 
export development, financing, project development, and project manage- 
ment such as PricewaterhouseCoopers, Lovells Lee and Lee, Fitch Ratings, 
and other key exporters and logistics providers. VNCI also worked with 
the Asian Development Bank to train sixty government officials in “PPP 
methods” and will support “a new PPP administrative unit that will be 
created in MPI for more efficient competitive procurement of PPP infra- 
structure projects” (ADB 2012). 

In sum, American and global organizations are financing large-scale 
infrastructure investments in Vietnam to satisfy transnational production 
companies like Nike in their needs for enhanced logistics capabilities but 
so too to support the expansion of logistics companies like Maersk and 
APL. This project reveals a range of dynamics at play in contemporary 
logistics projects: the leadership of foreign investors in defining priorities 
for public investment, private ownership and financing of infrastructure, 
and public-private partnerships created to plan and govern projects. 
These are all familiar if not defining features of neoliberal government. 
The unwavering commitment to the promise of global capitalism to dis- 
tribute social goods, a general faith in the efficiency of markets, and more 
broadly the elevation of market rationalities as unquestioned organiz- 
ing principles of government are all hallmarks. Yet while neoliberalism 
has entailed a dramatic privatization of government, this has clearly not 
meant the emaciation of the state, another theme reflected here. Indeed, 
as Thomas Lemke (2001, 201) reminds us, “neo-liberal forms of govern- 
ment do not simply lead to . . . a reduction in state or its limitation to some 
basic functions”; rather, the state in the neoliberal model not only retains 
its traditional functions but also takes on new tasks and functions. While 
the role of the state within classic liberalism is tethered to the security 
of national and individual property (Cowen 2006), the neoliberal state 
takes on crucial new roles in making markets; in Lemke’s words (2001, 
197), “Government itself becomes a sort of enterprise whose task it is 
to universalize competition and invent market-shaped systems of action 
for individuals, groups and institutions,” as we see with the Vietnamese 
project. The United Nations (UN Industrial Development Organization 
2009, xv) captures elements of this role for the state in the context of 
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public-private logistics partnerships when they assert, “Logistics can 
be disrupted by government-created delays or speeded by government- 
supplied infrastructure.” Jeremy Plant (2002, 29) lobbies for more of this 
public supply for private gain, suggesting that “intermodalism needs pol- 
icy advocates who argue an essentially Hamiltonian message, the need to 
increase the infrastructure by public means for the use of private operators 
in the achievement of community goals.” 

Alongside the shifting role of the state, investment in global logistics 
projects is also clearly contributing to the rescaling of government from 
national space to supranational regions. This enlarging of “free trade” 
zones to capture new markets and exploit new resources or labor forces 
has been cast as a constitutive feature of neoliberalism (Brenner and Theo- 
dore 2002; Peck and Tickell 2002; Sparke, Roberts, and Secor 2003). The 
free trade agreement between the United States and Vietnam (“Agree- 
ment” 2000) notes that Vietnam is “taking steps to integrate into the 
regional and world economy by, inter alia, joining the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), the ASEAN Free Trade Area (AFTA), 
and the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation forum (APEC), and working 
toward membership in the World Trade Organization (WTO),” subse- 
quently achieved in 2007. Accordingly, the United States and Vietnam 
extended “national treatment” to each other’s products and producers. 

These general observations about the neoliberal nature of globalized 
logistics are not without merit, but they also avoid the more nuanced 
shifts that are under way and attention to their effects. A more careful 
investigation of the globalization of logistics reveals something much 
more precise emerging—a new cartography of the political. This is not just 
about enlarging the zone of free trade in order to capture new markets, 
resources, or labor forces but about the creation of corridors, networks, 
or “pipelines” for the circulation of stuff. The significance of this network 
geography becomes clear when we investigate the very practical efforts 
that have emerged to protect these circulation systems and the radical 
implications they have for citizenship and security. 


Gateway and Corridor Cartographies 


Perhaps ironically, it took a business school professor to describe this 
emerging map of the North American space economy. Rather than ter- 
ritorial blocks of land regrouped into megaregions, Stephen Blank (2006) 
suggests that a transnational network of corridors and gateways offers 
a more apt visual rendering. The irony stems from the fact that it was 
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geographers who were debating (and mapping) corridors and gateways 
four decades ago in a disciplinary conversation that has largely disap- 
peared since. In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the role of gateways and 
corridors in the geography of economic activity formed an important pil- 
lar of the “urban systems” debates (Burghardt 1971; Whebell 1969). The 
decline of these debates in academic geography precisely at a time when 
supply chains were experiencing radical transformation and scrutiny in 
the corporate world is no coincidence but one of the uninterrogated effects 
of the revolution in logistics. As “distribution geography” was folded into 
logistics management, a split occurred between applied research that aimed 
to improve the efficiency of corporate circulation (Allen 1997; Ballou 
2006; LaLonde, Grabner, and Robeson 1970; Pettit, Fiksel, and Croxton 
2010) and a more critical trajectory of radical analyses emerging in geog- 
raphy committed to transforming rather than enhancing global capitalism 
(Dalby 1999; Elden 2007; Gibson-Graham 1996; Harvey 1989; Mitchell 
2005). The study of transportation still occurs within geography depart- 
ments, though it stands far from the cutting edge of the field. Professional 
logistics programs are typically located in business schools, and as Law- 
rence Busch (2007, 441) suggests, supply chain management programs are 
at times replacing traditional economics departments. 

In a review of current “gateway and corridor” logistics initiatives, 
Trevor Heaver (2007, 1) explains, “The term ‘gateway’ was once used 
mainly by geographers to capture the image of a port serving a hinter- 
land. Now, it has become popular in business and politics to capture the 
critical role that numerous activities on and beyond port terminals play 
in the flow of goods to and from hinterlands through the port communi- 
ties.” Heaver is right to suggest that the gateway concept has expanded 
in important ways in recent years. As David Gillen et al. (2007, 11) note, 
today gateways and corridors are “not just about transshipment of goods 
across the region” but about “creating value added services and the devel- 
opment of a significant logistics industry that among other things reduces 
the cost of the border to shippers.” However, the key role of transpor- 
tation infrastructure has remained constant. Writing in 1971, Andrew 
Burghardt describes a gateway as “an entrance into (and necessarily an 
exit out of) some area . . . located on a site of considerable transporta- 
tional significance, i.e. either at a bulk-breaking point or at a node of 
transport” (269). Burghardt contrasts this model to that of the “central 
place” because of the prominence of central place theory at that time. He 
notes, “The central place . . . was not thought of in terms of a site of par- 
ticular transportational significance” (270). 
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This is not to suggest that scholars have avoided interrogation of the 
shifting geographies of globalization. On the contrary, there are vast 
debates in this area. However, the gateway and corridor cartography that 
is at the core of globalized logistics has hardly featured in critical scholarly 
work. This cartography furthermore represents much more than simply 
a geography of trade routes. While the business school professor is right 
to suggest that a corridor cartography offers the best map of economic 
integration, it also offers a powerful mapping of forms of mobility and 
security that are actively reworking the geopolitical state. This network 
geography bounds the emerging political space of logistics. 

Dynamic debates on the rescaling of the state and the “new regional- 
ism” have explored these themes, but they have largely focused on the 
enlarging of political territories—the rescaling of the region, for instance— 
rather than the reconfiguration of the relationship between space, politics, 
and economy. Recent work on “geo-economics” has come closest to 
this question of gateway and corridor cartographies in that scholars are 
exploring a different logic of spatiality than that which underpins geo- 
political thought and practice. If geopolitics is concerned primarily with 
the exercise of power and questions of sovereignty and authority within a 
territorially demarcated system of national states, then “geo-economics” 
emphasizes the recalibration of international space by globalized market 
logics and transnational actors (Cowen and Smith 2009). As Matthew 
Sparke (2000, 6) suggests, geo-economics entails “new forms of describ- 
ing and inscribing territory that are increasingly common in the context 
of globalization—forms of description and inscription that treat spatial 
relations with the same top-down, view-from-nowhere, visual preoc- 
cupations of classical geopolitics but that are also characterized by a 
wholly different, non-state-centric identification with the border-crossing 
cartographies and deregulatory dynamics of today’s transnationalized 
economies.” Sparke has emphasized cross-border regional integration as 
a “distinct geographical component” of geo-economics in his work on the 
“remapping” of regions—particularly “Cascadia” straddling the Western 
U.S.-Canadian border underpinned by the North American Free Trade 
Agreement’s (NAFTA’s) continental integration—and his work examines 
a series of surpranational trade maps that he argues “rescale” the region. 

International trade agreements like NAFTA were crafted in response 
to already expanding integration but have also been pivotal in enhancing 
the volume of cross-border trade. The growth in cross-border flows was 
not in itself a surprise for the North American Free Trade Agreement’s 
architects, but the dramatic rise of cross-border goods movement within 
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companies that occurred in the wake of its implementation was. This 
“deep” or “structural integration” has come to define North America’s 
“complex cross-border supply chains” (Blank, Golob, and Stanley 2006, 
5). NAFTA is a late chapter in the long history of state-led transportation 
policy in North America. Canadian and U.S. transport policies were both 
initially oriented toward building a national system of east-west movement 
for colonial settlement, but today they are increasingly oriented toward a 
continental system of north-south flows. While NAFTA did not provide 
any direct financial commitments to transportation infrastructure (Brooks 
2001), it did establish thirty working groups and committees that have 
addressed a wide range of regulatory standards in the areas of labor, haz- 
ardous materials, and technology. Large-scale lobby groups have emerged 
to demand more federal action, such as the Coalition for America’s Gate- 
ways and Trade Corridors. There are substantial efforts to map and build 
North American logistics corridors led largely by private-sector coalitions 
working in conjunction with state and local governments, though often 
with federal funds. The most significant is North America’s SuperCorri- 
dor Coalition (NASCO), also known as the Mid-Continent Corridor, but 
colloquially referred to by critics as the “NAFTA superhighway.” CANA- 
MEX is another significant North American corridor initiative that crosses 
the Cascadia region (see Figure 13). The emerging maps craft a different 
spatial imaginary than blocks of transnational territory, as Blank argues, 
and they represent much more than the simple mapping of supply lines. In 
addition to physical infrastructure enhancement, these corridor projects 
take a sustained focus on “soft infrastructure” such as the integration, 
standardization, and synchronization of customs and trade regulations, 
not to mention the entire realm of efforts to secure the actual space of 
these logistics corridors, which will be addressed shortly. 

Logistics corridor projects and their visual rendering in technical and 
popular cartography are popping up all over the world. Projects are under 
way across Africa, where USAID has commissioned logistics diagnostics 
studies as part of their work in “trade facilitation.” The Maputo Corridor 
Logistics Initiative (MCLI) is one of several major logistics corridor proj- 
ects currently under way on the continent in which USAID has played a 
key role (others include the East Africa Corridor, West Africa Transport 
Logistics corridor, and the Trans-Kalahari Corridor). MCLI is a coalition 
of private and public shareholders from the rail, port, and roads sectors 
that connects Johannesburg to the port city of Maputo, Mozambique. 
The MCLI’s lobbying efforts have been successful in transforming infra- 
structure as well as the management of the Mozambique-South Africa 
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FIGURE 13. North American trade corridors. 


border. Most significant in this regard was the creation of a “one stop 
border post” in 2010 for logistics (implemented later in the same year 
for passenger travel), which allows a common processing site for the two 
countries. Underpinning their “Seamless and Integrated Asia” initiative, 
the Asian Development Bank has been active in facilitating logistics corri- 
dor projects (ADB 2009, 2010). The bank conjures the legacy of the Silk 
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Road to mark the defining role that transnational trade routes have played 
historically in the region in their report on “Asian connectivity.” One of 
the many major projects they are helping to finance is the Mekong corri- 
dor, sometimes referred to as the ASEAN logistics corridor, which crosses 
Myanmar, China, Laos, and Vietnam (see Figure 14). Agreements between 
these countries allow for the creation of a single stop for joint inspections 
of customs, quality inspection departments, and border control. 

It is hardly surprising to learn that China has been a leader in corridor 
and gateway projects. Often imagined as a factory for the world, China 
is producing an extraordinary share of the world’s exports—as much as 
one quarter of the global total (UNCTAD 2010). However, the lessons 
of the logistics revolution were not lost on China; rather than world fac- 
tory, China might be better conceptualized as a logistics empire. China 
boasts the world’s largest container and crane manufacturers, is now the 
third-largest ship-owning country after Germany and the second-largest 
shipbuilding country after Japan, and has surpassed India as the larg- 
est ship-recycling country (UNCTAD 2010, xvi). China has been actively 
assembling its own gateways to extend logistics corridors into other 
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regions of the world. In the highly publicized bid for control of Greece’s 
largest port just outside of Athens, the port of Piraeus, China acquired not 
only “a gateway into Europe” but also a gateway into “the highly prom- 
ising market of Southeast Europe and the Black Sea” (Faiola 2010). This 
bold entry of China into Greece saw the Chinese shipping giant China 
Ocean Shipping Company (COSCO) assume full control of container 
operations for thirty-five years at a cost of $5 billion. 

This logistics gateway not only brings Chinese goods into Europe and 
the Black Sea region but also extends Chinese labor practices and man- 
agement methods into Greece. Standing at the Piraeus container terminal, 
dockworker John Makrydimitris pointed toward his feet and said, “There 
is Greece,” and then pointed to a metal fence just yards away and added 
with a laugh, “and there is China.” Indeed, the Union of Dockworkers of 
Piraeus sees the deal as “importing the Chinese labor model to Greece.” 
At the COSCO terminals there is no union recognition; industry standards 
in everything from wages, to training, to working hours have been com- 
pletely undermined (Morris 2011). But the Chinese gateway is reshaping 
labor relations beyond the borders of the COSCO terminals as well, says 
Nick Georgiou, president of the Dockworkers’ Union: “The result is that 
companies not run by the Chinese are being influenced by what the Chi- 
nese are doing in lowering the labor costs and reducing workers’ rights” 
(quoted in Lim 2011). COSCO chairman Wei Jiafu agrees; in 2010, he 
told a gathering of the World Economic Forum, “By going global, we 
are also transferring our culture to the rest of the world” (quoted in Lim 
2011). Greek Minister of State Haris Pamboukis asserts that Piraeus pro- 
vides a model for future agreements. China’s influence over Greek politics 
grows alongside Chinese investment, a direct result of Greek leaders’ hope 
that China could save Greece from total financial collapse. Yet Pamboukis 
defensively insists, “Piraeus is not a colony” (quoted in Lim 2011). 


The Asia Pacific Gateway and Corridor Initiative 


Among all the transnational corridor and gateway projects that are being 
assembled in the world today, the Asia Pacific Gateway and Corridor 
Initiative (APGCI) offers perhaps the best glimpse at the stakes involved 
in the building of logistics space. The APGCI is officially a project of the 
Canadian federal government (Woo 2011), but this radically underde- 
scribes the authority at play. Like the logistics project in Vietnam, the 
APGCI was first initiated by a small group of transnational corpora- 
tions who are also directly involved in governing the large-scale public 
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investment and who are furthermore the beneficiaries of the megaproject. 
Like the Chinese “gateway into Europe,” the APGCI facilitates the cir- 
culation of wholly different labor regimes across the territories it spans. 
As we will see in chapter 3, the APGCI has been the vehicle for a coali- 
tion of maritime employers (composed of many of the same corporations 
that initiated the APGCI) to attempt to import the “Dubai model” of 
unfree labor into the Canadian logistics sector. The APGCI also provides 
a window into the shifting logics and techniques of imperial rule. Efforts 
to “secure” gateways and corridors from disruption throw the politics 
of protecting the circulation of globalized goods into direct conflict with 
ongoing anticolonial struggles over lands and livelihoods. The APGCI’s 
experiments with the old and new politics of securing trade networks col- 
lide directly with indigenous sovereignty struggles. Perhaps most striking, 
the APGCI tells the story of the reorganization of state sovereignty and 
national security to fit the form and function of transnational logistics 
space. Rather than territorial borders at the edge of national space guar- 
anteeing the sovereignty of nation-state, a new cartography of security 
aims to protect global networks of circulation. As the conceptual map in 
Figure 15 shows, borders do not disappear in the APGCI but are super- 
seded by transnational networks, flows, and urban nodes. 

The APGCI is a major public/private initiative that aims to increase 
the capacity, productivity, speed, and reliability of cargo flow between 
Asia and North America, and according to a provincial policy director 
I interviewed,' $15 billion in infrastructure investment has already been 
committed to the project from federal and provincial governments and 
the private sector (see also Moore 2008). The APGCI provoked a com- 
plete reorganization of Canada’s federal transportation ministry away 
from a provincial territorial model over the last decade. Transport Can- 
ada (TC) has undergone a process of internal transformation in order 
to accommodate this network model into their organizational structure 
and operations.* TC is now organized around three major gateways (Asia 
Pacific, Atlantic, Continental), of which the West Coast APGCI is the most 
significant. The initiative emerged out of conversations and then a more 
formal alliance of shippers, terminal operators, and other logistics com- 
panies in Vancouver. With most of the world’s thirty-largest companies 
working in British Columbia’s ports, this was clearly a local meeting of 
global capital. In 1994, Maersk, COSCO, DP World, Hanjin, TSI, Maher 
Terminals, Hapag-Lloyd, K-Line, and fifty-three others represented by 
the British Columbia Maritime Employers Association (BCMEA) met 
with the Port of Vancouver, Fraser Port, CN and CP Rail, International 
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FIGURE 15. Asia-Pacific Gateway and Corridor Initiative conceptual map. Source: 
Asia Pacific Gateway and Corridor Initiative 2009. 


Longshore and Warehouse Union, Western Economic Diversification, and 
the Asia Pacific Foundation and established the Greater Vancouver Gate- 
way Council (GVGC). The GVGC’s mission was to provide “seamless 
logistical services” within the local vicinity of Vancouver (Gow 2009). 

A few years later, after undertaking “probably a million dollars” worth 
of research to look at the opportunities and to identify what was needed, 
the GVGC “then turned around and came to the provincial and federal 
government and said, ‘you really need to get onside this; you really need 
to take this on as your own initiative. You need to start investing in what’s 
needed—both from a policy and legislative perspective, but also from an 
infrastructure perspective’” (Gow 2009). The GVGC research culminated 
in a 2001 plan for $7 billion in capital investment over twenty years. Just 
five years later, the government of British Columbia announced a $3 billion 
investment and released a Pacific Gateway Strategy Action Plan, while the 
federal government formally announced the APGCI and over the next two 
years committed an unprecedented level of funds for national infrastructure 
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projects: $33 billion in 2006 and 2007 alone. These public funds are cru- 
cial to enabling private gain in the corridor, yet government has played 
an even more critical role in ensuring planning and strategy on the scale 
of the system. Lisa Gow, executive director of the BC Pacific Gateway 
Branch, states that a key role of the government is to plan for “operational 
system efficiency, as opposed to operator efficiency.” She insists that “the 
operators have done a really, really good job about improving their own 
efficiency, but there’s no incentive for them to look at the broader system 
efficiency.” One of the tangible outcomes of the early alliance was the scru- 
tiny applied to the system and its growing visibility. The APGCI “mapped 
the entire container trucking system in the Lower Mainland” to find prob- 
lem areas for improvement, “some of them in the trucking system, some of 
them in the ports, and a whole bunch of opportunities for eliminating a lot 
of the duplication of activity that’s happening” (Gow 2009). 

Corporate partners remain central in governing the APGCI through 
the Gateway Executive Council. The council is made up “only of execu- 
tives” and meets quarterly to plan collaboratively. “It’s very—it’s formal. 
It’s a formal structure,” Gow reports. “All of the decision-making is col- 
laborative; it’s consensus based. So it is as open as you can be with direct 
competitors sitting in the room with each other. They have been surpris- 
ingly forthright with the amount of information that they’re prepared to 
share with each other. It doesn’t always come easily, but it does work.” 
The Executive Council is also the international face of the Gateway, and 
members travel together on “missions.” “We’ve actually been doing what 
we call missions, which is we actually go out into Asia. We go into the 
U.S. Midwest . . . missions are a big one for us,” Gow explains. Missions 
provide the opportunity for corporations and government to work with 
common “comprehensive marketing and communications.” They are 
“both strategy and tactical, a plan that’s been developed for all the part- 
ners. We have developed an agreed-on common logo, common branding. 
We have common positioning statements that all of the partners use in 
their outreach. So we all are ‘Canada’s Pacific Gateway.’ We use that; the 
feds use that; the private sector uses that.” One 2008 Asian mission took 
the APGCI Executive Council to Dubai, which Gow described as “like 
Disneyland. It was very interesting—very interesting.” With Dubai Ports 
as a member of the APGCI Executive Council and thus treated as “part 
of the overall family,” the travel abroad was also a trip “home.” The mis- 
sion provided the opportunity for the APGCI to market itself, while it also 
allowed government representatives to see dramatically different labor 
and legal regimes for port and transport regulation. 
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Dubai has some really interesting approaches. Obviously it’s a wholly 
different governing structure from what we’re dealing with here, but 
they are thinking huge. I mean, talk about comprehensive planning. 
It’s an entity that, when they do things, they think of everything. They 
hire the best in the world; they get advice, people to come in. And 
they don’t just develop a port. They develop a system—it’s infrastruc- 
ture, and ports, and it’s free trade zones, and it’s accommodation, and 
it’s transportation of people, and it’s energy—and the whole bit gets 
thought about as they do it. So it’s really quite comprehensive. 


Dubai may well be a “Disneyland” for capital, with its radical social order 
where workers and citizens are separate classes of people. An extreme 
attempt to remove workers from the realm of citizenship and so too the 
economy from the political, with a labor force that is 90 percent nonciti- 
zen, Dubai ensures a “love it or leave it” approach for elite professionals 
and pitiful conditions of work and wages for the rest. If the factory has 
been stretched across supply chains and distributed around the world, 
then the radically different labor regimes are already “inside” the fac- 
tory, and as we will see in chapter 3, corporate members of the APGCI 
see themselves as simply standardizing the supply chain in their efforts to 
bring the Dubai model to North America. 

The vision for the APGCI, articulated first by logistics corporations, 
then by the GVGC, and finally by government, is to enhance and expand 
trade between Asia and North America. The Canadian government asserts 
that the country is “geographically positioned to prosper as the crossroads 
between North America and growing Asian economies.” The language 
here is significant—Canada is not positioned at the crossroads but as the 
crossroads. This is important precisely because it is the activity of goods 
movement that is coveted, regardless of the final destination of the goods. 
With the revolution in logistics, the disaggregation of the categories of 
production and distribution and their reassembly into component parts of 
supply chains that can then be redistributed across space, the circulation 
of goods is no longer simply a matter of transportation. Logistics— 
the management of supply chains—is a booming industry in itself with 
value added and spin-off economic activity. An early consultants’ report 
on the APGCI illustrates the importance of both the geographic posi- 
tion of the initiative between two empires and the value of the “traffic” 
between them. “Situated between Asia and the U.S.,” they explain, “our 
ports and airports on the west coast are also ideally situated to capture 
a portion of the growing traffic between these major trading partners” 
(Inter VISTAS 2007, 2). The goal of the APGCI is not simply to increase 
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and enhance trade but also to siphon off some of the immense volume of 
goods bound for the United States and circulate it through Canadian logis- 
tics systems. Indeed, the Canadian government frames their discussion of 
the rationale for public investment under the banner “The Shanghai to 
Chicago Opportunity.” 

By any measure, the volume and value of trade between China and its 
largest trading partner, the United States, is vast and growing. During the 
first decade of the twenty-first century, the total value of trade between the 
countries expanded fourfold from $121 billion in 2001 to $456 billion in 
2010 (U.S.-China Business Council n.d.). If Canada has a history as hand- 
maiden to the British Empire and then to the American one, the APGCI 
suggests another major shift in this story. Yet despite the widely noted 
warming of the Canadian government in its relations to China, this shift 
is not simply away from American Empire toward the Chinese. Rather, 
the Canadian state is actively orientating itself toward the geo-economic 
logics of logistics. 

Nowhere is this attempt to orient national investment and infrastruc- 
ture toward the Chinese-American circuit more stark than with the 
“Chicago Express.” This northern corridor of the APGCI runs from Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, to the American rail hub of Chicago, and its 
nickname reveals the intentions that fueled its construction. According 
to Gow (2009), “The intent was it was going to be about 94 percent, 95 
percent U.S.-driven”: 


Essentially the idea is to come in, offload goods, move them direct 

to rail (the majority of their product comes in and out on rail), put 

it onto rail, haul it down to Chicago as quickly as you possibly 

can, make a couple of stops along the way—so they’ll make a stop 

in Winnipeg; they’ll make a stop in Chicago, Memphis—and then 

on the way back, fill the containers with exports from those vari- 

ous jurisdictions—so they’ll pick up paper and other products out 

of Memphis and Chicago; they’ll stop in Edmonton for agricultural 
and other products like that; and then they’ll make a stop in Prince 
George, pick up lumber products for export—and then put it back on 
the ship. So very much an express service. I think they commit to five- 
or six-day delivery in Memphis. 


As Figure 16 shows, the “Chicago Express” extends well beyond the 
Canadian border on both ends. It promises to reduce transport time by 
as much as two to three days for containers journeying from Asia to the 
United States, in part achieved from the geographic proximity of north- 
ern British Columbia to East Asia, but also because of the lower levels 
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FIGURE 16. APGCI Northern Corridor, known as the “Chicago Express.” 
Source: Asia Pacific Gateway and Corridor Initiative 2009. 


of congestion in Prince Rupert compared to others ports on the coast. 
However, the “Chicago Express” can only promise this time savings 
if the border cooperates, and so the border has been a major focus of 
APGCI planning from the get go. Like in the APGCI concept map, the 
national border is represented here, but only with the faintest line, as if 
receding into the background. This is in contrast to the bold golden ray 
that broadly follows transportation infrastructure and crosses from the 
Pacific Ocean through the Port of Prince Rupert and across the Cana- 
dian West before dropping down to Chicago, Memphis, and finally New 
Orleans. This visual representation captures something more than just 
the corporate fantasy of transnational goods flow. Efforts to actualize 
this image—to make the border fade into the background as a means of 
strengthening logistics space—are having serious impact. CBP agents are 
now stationed at the Port of Prince Rupert and carry out their inspections 
alongside their Canadian counterparts when containers reach the North 
American shore. As Pacific Regional Director General for Transport Can- 
ada Mike Henderson explained to me,’ 
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A good example are the trains, the container trains now that come out 
of Rupert down into Chicago . . . and they cross the border at Fort 
Frances—Ranier in northwestern Ontario. I’ve been down there a few 
times to watch them, and those trains, when they leave Rupert, they 
almost don’t stop. They only thing they really see are moose. They 

get to Winnipeg, they stop briefly, then they continue on. When they 
cross the border, the train doesn’t stop. It slows down, rolls through, 
and then continues right down to Chicago. The biggest selling point 
of that service is that they can get containers from Prince Rupert to 
Chicago in less than 100 hours—much faster, for example, than we’ve 
moved containers from Seattle to Chicago or L.A./Long Beach to 
Chicago. So they’ve gone through all the gymnastics with U.S. Border 
Patrol, border security. Before those containers arrive at the border, the 
U.S. knows everything that’s in them, where they’ve come from, who 
packed them. 


Concerns about security have animated APGCI planning from the get 
go, in part because of the timing of its development in the wake of 9/11. 
Responding to popular concerns about the security of cross-border move- 
ments has been one key consideration. Yet it is concerns about the security 
of the logistics system itself and not the impact of cross-border cargo 
movement on the people or places they travel to that has taken prece- 
dence. Concern for the security of cargo movement is clearly articulated 
in the 2007 consultants’ assessment of the gateway, which insists that gov- 
ernment must consider the following: 


e Aggressively pursuing opportunities to implement new approaches 
to minimize or eliminate dual clearance processes 

e Taking a lead role in encouraging harmonization and mutual 
recognition of transport and border security policies in the Asia 
Pacific region 

e Aggressively pursuing perimeter clearance with the U.S. 
(InterVISTAS 2007, 3) 


In response, the APGCI formed a “Security Sub-sector Roundtable,” 
which hired consultants to study supply chain security in the gateway in 
2009. This report suggested that much like the broader role of govern- 
ment in the gateway—to coordinate individual firm approaches into an 
overall systems approach—the government’s role in security was also to 
create a common vision and plan for the myriad stakeholders who would 
actually carry it out. The report suggests, “Security within the Gateway 
is currently planned and delivered largely by individual facility or sup- 


3 


ply chain components,” whereas “the concept of a network or holistic 
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approach to supply chain security is fundamental” to a gateway strategy 
(APGST 2009, 6). They warn that the “the lack of a comprehensive, net- 
work approach to security increases the risk within the Gateway, leaving 
the supply chain only as secure as the weakest link.” 

What is clear in the work of the APGCI and in broader discussions 
about the security of global trade is that the very nature of the system, 
and the benefits it conveys to corporations, is rooted in the speed of cir- 
culation, which produces a new kind of vulnerability. Global logistics has 
an Achilles heel—a vulnerability that derives precisely from its reliance 
on fast flows. Indeed, in the words of one of the key actors in the APGCI, 
“it’s that whole concept of the seamless movement of goods . . . Every 
time you get a connection, there’s a possibility of something to happen” 
(Gow 2009). 


Securing “Seamless” Systems: Supply Chain Security 


Back in fall 2002, it was still meaningful for the Economist to assert, 
“There is a tension between the needs of inter-national security and those 
of global trade” (“Moving Story”). This tension, acute at the national bor- 
der, lay specifically in the conflicting imperatives of the control of territory 
and the speed of supply chains. In other words, this tension is fundamen- 
tally between geopolitical and logistical models of spatial calculation. The 
timing of this assertion was meaningful; it was precisely at a moment of 
heightened conflict between open and closed borders, just as the claim 
was on the cusp of redundancy. Those at the heart of the global logis- 
tics industry repeatedly flagged this apparent conflict between global trade 
and national security, concerned for the impacts of the latter on the for- 
mer. Some speculated about the end of just-in-time production systems in 
the context of post-9/11 securitization. In 2003, Brian Parkinson (UNECE 
2003, xlii) of the International Chamber of Shipping exclaimed, “The mea- 
sures developed to combat terrorism, in addition to terrorism itself, may 
threaten trade, which is an engine of growth and offers the best chance of 
steady progress for both developed and developing economies.” 

This tension was certainly not new, as Mark Salter (2004, 72) sug- 
gests: “The problem of borders” has long been “a result of two powerful 
governmental desires: security and mobility.” Scholars had furthermore 
already begun to point out that in an era of mobility, “security” could no 
longer operate through a paradigm of “blockading borders” but instead 
would serve to “channel and monitor flows” (Bigo 2001). And yet, it 
was not until later in the first decade of the twenty-first century that a 
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fundamentally different kind of security—a security devoted to the pro- 
tection of trade flows—would emerge in earnest and put the Economist 
equation into question. The design of a model of security devoted to the 
protection of supply chains undermines any simple juxtaposition of inter- 
national security and global trade. Rather than a competing force, the 
material flows of the economy and the transportation and communica- 
tion infrastructures that underpin them are increasingly the object of 
security. Indeed, after just a decade of experiments with “supply chain 
security,” the game had changed. In the introduction to the U.S. National 
Strategy for Global Supply Chain Security (DHS 2012), President Obama 
explains, “We reject the false choice between security and efficiency and 
firmly believe that we can promote economic growth while protecting our 
core values as a nation and as a people.” 

The seeds of supply chain security were planted with the revolution in 
logistics; more stuff moving longer distances, mixed with the accelerated 
speeds of just-in-time production techniques, prompted growing pressure 
at the border. A systems approach to supply chains furthermore put the 
whole network of production and distribution (now stretched across the 
planet) into the spotlight, as we saw with the New York Times diagram 
that opened this chapter. However, a more precise genealogy would locate 
the emergence of supply chain security in the first decade of the twenty- 
first century. It was at this time that supply chain security was named as 
such and that the first textbooks, articles, and experts in the field emerged 
(Thomas 2010). The mounting pressure at the border, the Economist’s 
“tension” between trade and security, became an outright impasse in 
North America in September 2001. 

Yet it was not the events of September 11—the loss of life, the destruc- 
tion of urban infrastructure, or even the trespass of state sovereignty—that 
were definitive in the birth of this paradigm of security. Rather, it was the 
events of September 12, 13, 14, and after—the closure of the American 
border, the collapse of cargo flow, and the deep impact on trade, par- 
ticularly in the cross-border auto industry (cf. CRS 2005; Flynn 2003, 
115)—that marked the crisis and prompted response. The deep integra- 
tion of the North American economy facilitated by NAFTA that stretched 
just-in-time supply chains across the continent was suddenly at risk. The 
immediate costs of the delays were calculated at the scale of the individ- 
ual truck, by port, by gateway, by sector, and for the economy as a whole 
(CRS 2002; Globerman and Storer 2009; RAND 2004). But in addition 
to the direct costs of disruption from border closure, there was mount- 
ing concern for the longer-term costs associated with post-9/11 border 
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tightening. For a system based not simply on connectivity but the speed 
of connectivity, border security can itself be a source of insecurity for the 
supply chain. In the world of logistics and supply chain management, 
trade disruption (not the twin towers) was the key casualty of 2001. In 
response, national governments, international governing bodies, logistics 
companies, transnational retailers, private security companies, and poly- 
glot think tanks embarked on an almost feverish experimentation with 
policies, standards, practices, and technologies to preempt disruption and 
recover circulation in its wake. 

What is supply chain security (SCS)? The World Bank defines it as “the 
concept which encompasses the programs, systems, procedures, technolo- 
gies and solutions applied to address threats to the supply chain and the 
consequent threats to the economic, social and physical well-being of citi- 
zens and organized society” (IBRD 2009, 8). While opaque, this definition 
is nevertheless useful in that it exposes a key assumption and maneuver 
at the core of this emergent paradigm: that the security of global trade is 
directly connected to the security of citizens and society. In fact, SCS goes 
beyond positing a connection between the protection of trade flows and 
national security. SCS specialists now conceptualize the security of supply 
chains as fundamental to national security, deeply entwined if not actually 
interchangeable (Haveman and Shatz 2006), while governments articulate 
visions of security that emphasize the protection of trade flows. One of 
the four key objectives of Canada’s 2001 Anti-Terrorism Plan, Bill C-36, 
is “to keep the Canada-U.S. border secure and open to legitimate trade.” 
Meanwhile, the aptly named Security and Prosperity Partnership (SPP) of 
North America was “premised on our security and our economic pros- 
perity being mutually reinforcing” (CRS 2009). The SPP was replaced in 
2011 by the U.S.-Canadian Beyond the Border Action Plan—a “shared 
vision for perimeter security and economic competitiveness.” This entwin- 
ing of the economic and the political raises questions about supply chain 
security as a paradigmatically neoliberal form. 

Supply chain security takes the protection of commodity flows, and 
the transportation and communication networks of infrastructure that 
support them, as its central concern. Initiatives target shipping contain- 
ers, seaports, and the integrity of intermodal transportation systems. SCS 
takes shape through national and supranational programs that aim to 
govern events and forces that have the potential to disrupt trade flows. 
Because it is oriented toward threats that may be impossible to predict 
like volcanic eruptions or terrorist attacks, SCS mobilizes preemption 
techniques to mitigate vulnerability (see Cooper 2006; Amoore and De 
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Goede 2008) and preparedness measures to build resilience and recover 
circulation in the wake of disruption (see Collier and Lakoff 2007; Pettit, 
Fiskel, and Croxton 2010). Supply chain security relies on risk manage- 
ment to identify dangerous goods and disruptive people and keep them 
away from circulatory systems, alternately targeting high-risk containers, 
shippers, and workers. But as we will see in chapter 4, military deploy- 
ment is also part of the paradigm; naval forces policing trade routes in 
the Gulf of Aden are a key link in the chain of trade security. The mix of 
military and civilian security is a feature of the transnational geography of 
supply chains. Indeed, as the diagram that opened this chapter suggests, 
what unites supply chain security initiatives is the space of the circulatory 
system that extends “from the factory gate in a foreign country to the final 
destination of the product” (Haveman and Shatz 2006, 1). 


From the Borderline to “Seam” Space 


Implementation of the first-ever global architecture for supply chain secu- 
rity began in 2002 with a quick succession of national and international 
policies and standards that targeted shipping containers, seaports, and the 
integrity of intermodal transportation systems. Since 2002, the United States 
has enacted eleven plans to specifically address supply chain security in 
addition to a series of programs that target particular sites within transport 
and trade networks. These national initiatives were followed by mandatory 
global standards for supply chain security issued by the International Mari- 
time Organization in 2004, the International Standards Organization in 
2005, and the World Customs Organization in 2005, all at the direct behest 
of the U.S. government (IMO 2004). This global vision for supply chain 
security is represented in Figure 17, a map of risk zones, chokepoints, and 
gateways of trade. Notable in both the visual rendering and the accompa- 
nying text is the wide range of supply chain disruptions that are collapsed 
under the lens of “security.” This is a key feature of the broader logic of 
SCS; myriad events, actors, and forces that have the capacity to disrupt the 
flow of goods are all interchangeably addressed under the rubric of security, 
be they labor actions, volcanic eruptions, terrorist attacks, piracy, indige- 
nous land claim standoffs, and even national border delays. Explaining the 
scale of the global risks represented in their map, PricewaterhouseCoopers 
(PwC) reports in “Securing the Supply Chain” (2011, 16), 


Attacks on supply chains are often looking for a big return on a small 
investment. Because they’re so vital to trade flow, logistics hubs like 
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airports or ports offer the ideal target. The possible consequences of 
disrupting a logistics hub, for example, can be seen by taking a look 
at the port strike in 2002, where 29 ports on the US West Coast were 
locked out due to a labor strike of 10,500 dockworkers. The strike 
had a massive impact on the US economy. Approximately US$ 1 bil- 
lion was lost per day and it took more than 6 months to recover. 


The use of labor disruptions as a means to quantify “attacks” on the sup- 
ply chain follows directly from the prior move of positing global trade 
as vital to national security. It allows for the exchangeability of radically 
different acts and actors, which have in common only the threat they 
pose to smooth circulation. A legal act asserting workplace democracy, 
when viewed through the lens of SCS, is not just like an attack—it is an 
attack on the integrity of flows. Indeed, this same group of port work- 
ers has been the focus of a sustained social war, and they have at times 
been explicitly deemed “terrorists” for disruptions to key nodes in the 
global supply chain. We return to the particular stakes for this group of 
workers and for workers and labor more broadly in the context of sup- 
ply chain security in chapter 3. For now it is worth investigating what 
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FIGURE 17. Supply chain risk map—maritime sea routes and chokepoints. Darker 
shades on the map signify more significant risk. Solid points mark “gateways,” 
and hollow points mark chokepoints in global supply chains. Source: PwC 2011. 
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is perhaps the most startling “threat” to SCS: the national border. The 
enormous financial, political, technological, and affective investments in 
security under the rubric of the “War on Terror” have generated enor- 
mous interest in the topic of border “thickening” and “tightening” with 
a particular eye to delays for trade. Indeed, the border is flagged as one of 
the most significant obstacles to trade movement, such that in the context 
of expanding inspections and regulations, border security poses a threat 
to supply chain security. 

And yet, after a decade of active experimentation, supply chain security 
is actively reconfiguring the geographic space of border security, as well as 
the legal and social technologies for governing border space. New security 
programs seek to govern integrated global economic space while at the 
same time retaining politically differentiated sovereign territories. Efforts 
to recalibrate security around the network space of supranational sup- 
ply chains challenge longstanding territorial notions of state sovereignty 
by extending the zone of border management outward into the ports of 
foreign states, inward along domestic transport networks, into the space 
of “logistics cities” (Cowen 2009), and through the creation of excep- 
tional zones—“secure areas”—around ports where normal laws and 
rights are either mediated or suspended (Cowen 2007). 

For years now, military and civilian agencies have been actively rethink- 
ing security in order to respond to changing notions of threat. Specifically, 
the territorial paradigm of security that literally gave shape to modern 
nation-states is undergoing radical transformation. Within the territorial 
model of security, the border defined the legal, spatial, and ontological 
limits of national sovereignty. The very distinction between police and 
military, war and peace, crime and terror took shape in the division of 
inside/outside state space (Giddens 1985, 192; Foucault [1997] 2003, 49). 
With sovereignty and formal citizenship both ordered by the borderline, 
the “inside/outside” distinction was a core ideology of the geopolitical 
state (Cowen and Smith 2009). The border as territorial limit was the offi- 
cial basis for the division between police and military force and between 
crime and terror, while it also forged “domestic” legal space. Yet despite 
the formative nature of this territorial division, the same states were 
forged through its trespass, most starkly through colonial expansion when 
“outside” became “inside” and when the military was often interchange- 
able with police forces (cf. Badiou 2002; Mignolo and Tlostanova 2006; 
Asad 2007). The geopolitical state relied simultaneously on the sovereign 
territoriality of the borderline and on the trespass of the distinctions it cre- 
ated. But even as the division of authority and violence organized by the 
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distinction of inside/outside was a sovereign fantasy as much as the every- 
day reality of the geopolitical state, it nevertheless had actual effects. The 
border was never managed in the definitive manner that the distinction of 
inside/outside would suggest and was never merely a line in absolute space 
(Agnew 1999; Newman 2006), but we can nevertheless trace important 
shifts in both models and practices of sovereign space. SCS raises pro- 
found questions about the changing meaning of security as well as the 
transformation of its social and spatial practice. 

For the security of systems, the territorial border can be a problem rather 
than a solution. Military and civilian security experts insist that old catego- 
ries are creating problems for law enforcement and international security 
work, and it is precisely the blurring of tactics and technologies of police 
and military that is needed in response to insecurity today. As U.S. Army 
Lieutenant Colonel Ralph Peters (1995, 12) argues, “We are constrained by 
a past century’s model of what armies do, what police do, and what govern- 
ments legally can do. Our opponents have none of this baggage, whether 
they are druglords or warlords.” A decade later, in 2006, U.S. Army Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Thomas Goss called this new border space “the seam”: a 
liminal zone between inside and outside space, where old divisions no lon- 
ger hold. In “the seam,” the border between police and military authority 
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is blurred, and so too is the line between crime and terror. Thomas Goss 
offers as a test case Figure 18, which notably uses the maritime border. 

The maritime border is the paradigmatic space for experimentation 
and reform precisely because of the magnitude of the challenge of “open- 
ing and closing” access to trade flows. With 90 percent of all global trade 
and 95 percent of U.S.-bound cargo moving by ship, the challenge of 
securing maritime supply chains is profound. Indeed, all the eleven plans 
cited in a recent Department of Homeland Security (DHS) report that 
were developed after September 2001 to support supply chain security 
target maritime and port security (DHS 2007). No doubt, there has been 
tremendous experimentation in securing the movement of people since 
2001 (Balibar 2002; Salter 2004; Sparke 2004; Walters 2004). These 
efforts have unleashed a variety of highly racialized programs that intro- 
duce new forms of biometric surveillance. Yet concern for the security of 
stuff (for commodities and supply chains) has been the subject of more 
and more national and supranational policy action. 

Institutions like the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) and RAND circulate a strikingly similar diagram 
to Goss’s (see Figure 19). Here again, what was historically a border- 
line bifurcating two distinct spaces and their attendant norms and laws 
is transformed into a space unto itself that fits neither side of the old 
divide. In this model, the maritime border is not simply an example of the 
problematized space; rather, in this second diagram the port exists as the 
space in between national territories. In both cases, the maritime border 
becomes a space of transition: a zone subject to specialized government. 

This experimentation with border space does not aim to dismantle bor- 
der security per se, but it acknowledges the limits of a territorial model 
while attempting to rework its meaning and practice to support systems 
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FIGURE 19. “Evaluating the Security of the Global Containerized Supply Chain.” 
Source: RAND 2004. 
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that span national space. DHS (2007, 2012) has adopted a three-pronged 
strategy of risk management, cost-benefit analysis, and layered security 
with the aim of keeping dangerous cargo out, addressing infiltration from 
within, and securing infrastructure. 

In the immediate aftermath of September 2001, U.S. officials began 
quickly and quietly designing new security plans for ports that would 
reshape not only domestic space but global security practices. The Con- 
tainer Security Initiative (CSI), a program defined and administered by 
American authorities, posts CBP agents in dozens of foreign ports to 
inspect U.S.-bound cargo. The CSI aims to “extend [the U.S.] zone of 
security outward so that American borders are the last line of defense, 
not the first” (DHS 2009). According to Deputy Commissioner of the 
U.S. Customs Service Douglas Browning (2003), with the CSI, customs 
officers “identify and pre-screen high-risk cargo containers that pose a 
risk of containing terrorists or terrorist weapons before they are shipped 
to the U.S. This simple concept represents a major revolution in standard 
practice. Currently, most customs services around the world—including 
the U.S. Customs Service—target and inspect high-risk containers as they 
sit in the port of entry.” While their name never appears on the promo- 
tional literature, the Logistics Management Institute (LMI) took a lead 
role in the design of the CSI. In fact, the Container Security Initiative, a 
cornerstone of American SCS, is a perfect example of the new collabora- 
tive approach to security across the state and the corporate sector. As the 
LMI’s vice president of operational logistics, Ray Schaible,* explained to 
me, “We were working with APL, American Presidential Lines, on that, 
because they had the large container company and everything, and we 
worked through MARAD, the Maritime Administration, and then with 
Transport Security Administration. So it was kind of a consortium, but we 
were the lead on it, to develop that whole concept of pushing the borders 
out.” Schaible pointed to the importance of targeting high-risk containers 
before they even begin their journeys to U.S. soil: “A container—once it 
gets on a ship, and it’s a suspect container, it’s very difficult to deal with.” 
The desire to intercept “suspect containers” prompted the design of the 
CSI and “caused the Coast Guard and other inspectors to be placed at 
overseas ports.” Schaible highlighted the key challenge of increasing con- 
trol over the flow of cargo without reducing its speed: “When we went 
into the CSI, the commercial companies were very concerned with slow- 
ing down the movement of items through their supply chain, because it 
costs them money when they slow down the inventory. And so you can’t 
inspect 100 percent of the containers, for example, coming through. So 
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you have to have a way of selecting which containers you want to look 
at.” The means of selecting containers, of deciphering high and low risk, 
centered entirely on financial documentation. Companies with a steady 
level of trade, that act in predictable ways, receive a low risk score, while 
those that have less predictable behavior are targeted for scrutiny. Schaible 
explained, “It caused us to look at the documentation, and try to iden- 
tify bad-acting actors through documentation that was flowing through 
the system. And the financial world, in particular, financial documenta- 
tion. So if you saw an outlier there, or something didn’t look right—you 
know, if you had a lone container coming from a place you’ve never heard 
about before—you might want to take a look at that. And that was...a 
risk analysis type thing.” The CSI is now active in fifty-eight ports, which 
account for 85 percent of all containers arriving in the United States.° 
Another extraterritorial security program that extends the border out- 
ward, the Customs-Trade Partnership against Terrorism (C-TPAT), was 
initiated in April 2002 and offers expedited processing of cargo for firms 
that comply with requirements for securing their entire supply chain. 
“Under C-TPAT, companies follow CBP guidelines for securing their 
supply chains going back to the origin of the cargo. Customs validates 
the security of the operations. C-TPAT now has 7,200 member com- 
panies. Being a member of the program is one of the criteria Customs 
uses to designate a company as a ‘trusted partner,’ a status that normally 
results in fewer cargo inspections and expedited treatment of shipments” 
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FIGURE 20. Ports participating in U.S. Container Security Initiative. Source: DHS 
2007. Adapted and used with permission. 
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(Mongelluzzo 2012). C-TPAT participants include importers, carriers, 
customs brokers, and freight forwarders and cover “every part of the 
logistics chain from manufacture to final distribution” (Browning 2003, 
172). They are subject to fewer cargo inspections because they receive 
a lower risk score in the CBP Automated Targeting System. Security is 
privatized as agents are made responsible for the security of the nation; 
participants in the C-TPAT sign an agreement that commits them to con- 
duct a self-assessment of security in the logistics chain (CRS 2005, 10-11). 
Browning (2003, 171-72) explains, “The fact remains that most of the 
supply chain we hope to secure is managed by private-sector concerns so, 
while CSI allows us to work with other governments to look for poten- 
tial security risks, C-TPAT opens the dialogue with the trade community 
so that it can mobilize its resources to enhance security in parts of the 
logistics chain where the ability of customs administrations to intervene 
is limited.” 

C-TPAT is part of a broader shift toward the privatization of security. 
Privatization is hardly a novel feature of neoliberal government (Burchell 
1996, 29), but the privatization of national security enacted through SCS 
is unprecedented. Private companies not only are involved in managing 
programs, designing or manufacturing technologies, and supplying tools 
but are partners in the very design of policy and the identification of the 
problems to solve. This is particularly noteworthy in the field of national 
security. For classic liberalism, national security was an exceptional realm 
of state action in a political landscape of individualism. According to clas- 
sic liberal political theorists, national security was one of the exceptional 
domains where the state should command a monopoly. In fact, security 
was the core rationale for the liberal state and treated as a prerequisite 
for individual freedom. Even the eminent neoliberal Milton Friedman 
supported the collective organization of security, arguing that “I cannot 
get the amount of national defense I want and you, a different amount” 
(Friedman 2002, 23). However, while states still play a central role in 
planning and coordinating security, in the context of SCS they take their 
cues directly from private sector actors, who are invited to advise on the 
design of programs and participate in the governance of public—private 
security partnerships. 

The privatization of security is also part of its international harmoniza- 
tion. In 2008, the C-TPAT was harmonized with the Canadian Partnership 
in Protection (PIP) program following a mutual recognition agreement 
between Canada and the United States. PIP was first developed in 1995 
to promote international trade compliance with customs regulation but 
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was renovated more recently to focus explicitly on security. “After the 
events of 9/11, the PIP program’s focus shifted to place a greater empha- 
sis on trade chain security,” the Canada Border Services Agency website 
explains. In 2002, PIP membership became a prerequisite for participation 
in the Free and Secure Trade (FAST) program, which facilitates expedited 
border clearances into Canada for preapproved (low-risk) importers, car- 
riers, and drivers, thus linking the program to a broader infrastructure of 
security and significantly elevating its importance. Since the 2009 harmo- 
nization, a single application can be used to apply to both C-TPAT and 
PIP, which entails, in effect, the standardization of two formerly national 
programs to govern international space. The harmonized C-TPAT and PIP 
also entails the deep integration of information-sharing security across 
the two states. Mutual recognition arrangements have since extended 
the reach of the programs to include Japan and the European Union 
(both formalized in 2012), Korea, and Singapore. In fact, the Journal of 
Commerce (Mongelluzzo 2012) describes the C-TPAT as “probably the 
most-duplicated security program of the past decade . . . Canada, Jordan, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Singapore, Japan, Korea and, most recently, the 
European Union, have developed similar programs.” 

This privatization certainly crosses borders. Like the PIP, which allows 
firms to apply for “trusted trader” status that expedites their border cross- 
ings, the Canadian government has implemented the Security Emergency 
Management System (SEMS) to regulate the security of facilities and oper- 
ators within national space. Similar to the PIP, the SEMS promotes the 
reduction of inspections for stakeholders deemed low risk. Under the pro- 
gram, companies develop their own security plans and occasionally report 
on their compliance to government. “It’s a lot easier for business,” one 
senior manager from Transport Canada’s Security and Emergency Pre- 
paredness division explained to me. “We have some facilities that are 
fantastic: they take that security environment, the security attitude, very 
serious . . . So what we’re doing is we’re saying if this stakeholder has no 
infractions or incidents or deficiencies in the last three or four years, maybe 
what we do is we risk manage that facility and we say, ‘You know what? 
We’re not going to inspect you this year.” These programs are key ele- 
ments in the retooling of the state in the field of security. In place of the old 
“enforcement attitude,” TC is oriented toward “voluntary compliance,” 
where the private sector becomes “the owner of their program, rather than 
us walking in with a checklist and saying, ‘Okay, is your fence up? Is your 
marine facility access controlled?’ ... That is our ultimate goal.” 

Whereas the national border (the privileged spatial boundary within 
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a territorial model of security) was governed directly by the geopolitical 
state, the security of the corridor cartography of the supply chain is del- 
egated to the components of the system. This is in part a feature of the 
geography of the system itself—the potentially endless number of sites and 
spaces that require attention if the goal is to secure trade networks. Yet it is 
also a feature of the introduction of risk analysis into the domain of secu- 
rity. Working with the assumption that there will inevitably be security 
incidents, risk analysis asks, what is the most effective way to target lim- 
ited resources to have the greatest impact? In the senior manager’s words, 


Are we going to put a Transport Canada inspector at every bridge- 
head, at every canal, at every facility, 24 hours a day? Is that going 
to stop actions? Is that going to stop terrorism? At what point does 
it become cost-effective? At what point do you say it’s not cost- 
effective? So a lot of the things that we’re doing are what’s called 
risk-based management. 


A Global Architecture of Supply Chain Security? 


In addition to these efforts at extending U.S. border practices outward— 
scanning cargo at the point where a container enters the international 
supply chain and delegating responsibility to the private sector—American 
officials pressured supranational governing bodies to develop new poli- 
cies where the noncompliance of member nations results in their isolation 
from global trade. Indeed, the key pillars in the emerging global archi- 
tecture of SCS all emerge directly or indirectly from the United States, 
provoking many accusations that this global system is plainly oriented to 
U.S. national interests (Boske 2006, 16). The UN International Maritime 
Organization administers the International Ship and Port Facility Security 
(ISPS) code. The ISPS code offers an alternative to direct U.S. presence and 
control abroad, even as it was crafted at the direct behest of the United 
States. The ISPS code defines basic standards of security to which inter- 
national ports and ships must comply. In 2004, the code came into effect 
globally. It was adopted by 152 nations and requires the compliance of 
55,000 ships and 20,000 ports. Among other things, the code calls for 
strict standards for accessing and handling cargo, although it leaves the 
details of policy design to signing member states. Nevertheless, authori- 
ties in a number of countries have designed remarkably similar programs, 
following direct conversations that bring the models of border space 
explored in the last section into practice. These programs aim to engineer 
secure “seam space” by targeting “high risk” workers in these critical 
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nodes in global logistics networks. Security programs for port workers in 
the United States, Australia, and Canada were passed into law in Janu- 
ary 2007, September 2006, and November 2006, respectively. In each 
case, this followed several years of struggle between federal authorities, 
maritime employers, and labor over the fate of the programs in question, 
as well as information sharing between these three states around policy 
design. All three programs create special security zones around ports—in 
effect, exceptional spaces of government—where normal civil and labor 
law can be suspended (Cowen 2007, 2009). The details of these programs 
will be explored further in chapter 4, but for now it is worth emphasiz- 
ing that these zones function like the in-between spaces in Goss’s and the 
OECD’s models—not quite inside or outside law. They also inch toward 
the kind of control of disruption that SCS promises when it equates the 
risk of labor actions and terrorism. 

A focus on security crises as moments of profound political experimen- 
tation responds not only to the current profusion of policy action but also 
to the growing scholarly interest in the role of crises like war in the devel- 
opment of political forms. At times of perceived crisis, state claims for the 
protection of the nation and its people can expedite dramatic reform of 
rights and entitlements (Titmuss 1958; Rose 1989; Tilly 1990; De Landa 
1991; Foucault [1997] 2003; Cowen 2005, 2008; Cowen and Gilbert 
2008). The revolution in logistics follows suit. Gradual reforms during the 
past four decades, fueled by the revolution in logistics, were piecemeal and 
now culminate in sweeping and centralized change enacted in response to 
the security crisis of 2001. While reform of government and citizenship 
at times of crises is hardly novel, the nature of reform under way with 
supply chain security is nevertheless groundbreaking. Rather than work- 
ing directly to secure states or populations, this model of security works 
to protect international trade, which its proponents presume to be vital 
to the security of states and populations. Supply chain security is seeing 
older territorial forms of security challenged and reworked from within 
the state’s military and civilian agencies. 

What began as the piecemeal efforts of different strategies at various 
sites by a wide range of actors is becoming an integrated national and 
international architecture of risk-based, layered, and networked security, 
focusing particularly on container movement. If we return to the diagram 
that opened this chapter, we can see that the growing emphasis on global 
logistics systems through the construction of gateways and corridors has 
created a new challenge for security. This logic was in fact introduced 
with the birth of business logistics and the emphasis on the efficiency of 
the system rather than the performance of its component parts. What we 
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have seen in this chapter is the extension of the logic of the revolution 
of logistics over the course of the 1990s and into the twenty-first cen- 
tury, first through the expansion and enhancement of the system itself 
through global logistics corridor and gateway initiatives. Efforts to build 
a “seamless” system of circulation are just that—efforts. The complex 
transnational networks of people, places, and infrastructures that con- 
stitute that system cannot ever be fully controlled; the seamless global 
circulation of stuff is a project, not a reality, but it is nevertheless a proj- 
ect with definite effects. We have already seen a massive reorganization 
of where the border works, how, and for whom. In the realm of supply 
chain security, the border has been reshaped, molded to fit transnational 
networks of circulation, perhaps best conceptualized as a “pipeline.” The 
management of the security of this pipeline has been internationalized, 
digitized, and largely privatized. As we will explore further in chapter 3, 
the territorial border is increasingly managed as an exceptional zone that 
is neither inside nor outside national space, subject to the authority of 
both police and military with acts potentially classified as crime or terror. 
In the chapters that follow we will delve deeper into particular spaces of 
the supply chain where particular actors are challenging the global logis- 
tics paradigm and where SCS experts are experimenting with new social 
and legal technologies. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Labor of Logistics 


Just-in-Time Jobs 


Work stoppages have a significant negative impact on the Gateway 
not only in the short run as traffic is diverted to competing ports, 
but in the long term as well, since reliability is critical for gateways 
to attract and retain customers. This measure is not limited to 

the ports themselves; labor disruptions at railways or trucking 
firms, by border/security officers or by any other component of 
the supply chain would have an impact. The ideal target for this 
would be zero work stoppages. 


—InterVISTAS 


The constant managerial obsession with discovering ever more 
“perfect” systems of visibility, inspection and control speak not of 
the weight of domination bearing down upon weak, disciplined 
subjects but of the resilience and potency of worker resistance. 


—Alan McKinlay, Managing Foucault 


The people who move the world can also stop it. 


—Jo Ann Wypijewski 


Figure 21 offers a conceptual map of the application process for a Trans- 
portation Worker Identification Credential (TWIC). The TWIC is a 
pivotal element of the United States’ layered and risked-based approach 
to supply chain security in the broader “War on Terror,” which the U.S. 
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FIGURE 21. Transportation Worker Identification Credential process map. 
Source: Courtesy of the U.S. Coast Guard. 








administration is actively rebranding as “overseas contingency opera- 
tions” (Anderson 2011, 206). It brings the United States into compliance 
with the International Maritime Organization’s 2004 International Ship 
and Port Facility Security (ISPS) code, itself implemented at the direct 
behest of the United States (Boske 2006). The diagram reveals many key 
elements of the program—the multiple “vettings” of workers involved in 
the TWIC, the multiple databases to be managed, and the many actors 
involved in administering the initiative: the Department of Homeland 
Security, the Coast Guard, intelligence agencies, and so on. The diagram 
reveals that a key set of activities within the turquoise zone of “govern- 
ment responsibility” are in fact to be managed by a contractor working 
for the Transport Security Administration, though it does not mention 
the contractor selected: the notorious Lockheed Martin. Like the TWIC 
program itself, this diagram opens up the minutia of workers’ movements 
for greater scrutiny and state control. The TWIC rewrites the limits of 
state surveillance and supplants labor protections, but it does so without 
presenting itself as labor law. Most important, the TWIC blurs the bor- 
der between crime and terror and between police and military authority. 
These borders between different authorities and legal codes for governing 
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insecurity are fundamentally geographic; they are the once-sacred borders 
of national sovereignty. With almost identical versions of the TWIC imple- 
mented in many ports around the world, the credential aims to secure the 
critical “seam” of the maritime border, preempting disruption by keeping 
“dangerous people” away from logistics systems (Cowen 2007, 2009). 
These programs are framed as exceptional measures targeted to a highly 
specialized group of workers, yet they establish precedents in critical nodes 
in the global social factory and are a wedge in an ongoing restructuring of 
work and labor. As one installment in the broader architecture of supply 
chain security initiatives, the TWIC aims to protect the speed and integrity 
of the circulatory systems of supply chain capitalism (Tsing 2009). 

There is nothing new in the observation that capitalist logics aim to 
speed up circulation. As Marx a century and a half ago in 1867, capital- 
ism perpetually refigures the relationship between space and time in the 
interests of speed. And yet, these general tendencies within capitalism that 
were heightened with the globalization of logistics and the rise of just-in- 
time production systems over the past four decades have been taken up 
with new force within a context of the securitization of trade. The logics 
of supply chain security redefine disruption of the logistics system as a 
matter of national security, sanctioning a social war on workers. 

This chapter investigates the ways in which the recent securitization 
of supply chains intersects with the growing pressure on labor produc- 
tivity that accompanied the revolution in logistics, containerization, and 
just-in-time production techniques over the last four decades. The central 
focus here is the body of the worker; from the caged bodies of work- 
ers in warehouses to the crushed bodies of longshore workers on the 
docks, this chapter explores the messy and violent everyday labor of 
the “seamless” logistics system. It offers a sketch of the ways in which 
the broader goals of accelerating the circulation of capital through the 
seamless movement of stuff are recast and intensified through the secu- 
ritization of supply. 


Death and Disruption 


At 10:43 p.m. on June 9, 2007, Earle Hopson, a business agent of the 
International Longshore and Warehouse Union (ILWU), sped through the 
streets of East Vancouver en route to a night shift on the busy downtown 
docks. The ILWU—formed in 1937 around principles of antiracism, rank- 
and-file democracy, and economic justice—represents all West Coast dock 
workers from the southernmost ports in California to the most northerly 
facilities on the continent in places like Kodiak, Seward, Dutch Harbor, 
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and Anchorage. At the gates of the globe’s greatest consuming nation 
and its “foyer” to the north,' the ILWU handles (quite literally) a vast 
share of the world’s trade. ILWU members load and unload ships; transfer 
containers to trains and trucks; plan port space; serve as electricians, fore- 
men, and safety inspectors; operate tug boats; and undertake myriad other 
forms of labor that keeps stuff circulating. Their labor is a linchpin in 
systems of global commodity flows. When ILWU members act politically, 
they can create impassible chokepoints that have ripple effects through 
entire systems of production and distribution. The vital location of their 
labor alongside their intransigent international political orientation make 
the ILWU a powerful force, and a thorn in the side of corporate managers, 
in the vast and complex arena of global trade. 

Earle spent eleven years as a casual worker “climbing the boards” to 
become a member of the union. A decade or more of precarity (of irregu- 
lar, uncertain, and inadequate hours) is par for the course in the industry. 
Only the most persistent return to the hiring halls, week after week and 
year after year, slowly logging shift hours and ascending to become can- 
didates for stable employment and full political standing. “Climbing the 
boards” refers literally to the process whereby a worker’s timecard is 
inserted into the slots of an alphabetized system of boards that organize 
the status of casual employees—with “AA” at the top and working all the 
way down the alphabet. There can be hundreds, even thousands of casuals 
on the boards at any given time, depending on the size of the local and the 
state of business in the port. This long initiation process combines with 
the union’s uncompromising stance in matters of economic, racial, and 
social justice to make thick affective ties between those who achieve mem- 
bership. It is rare to meet an ILWU member who doesn’t present a union 
logo on their body. T-shirt, jacket, cap, or pin, the docker’s hook graces 
all these forms and is a waterfront worker’s fashion standard. The union’s 
tight embrace of the Wobblies motto, “An injury to one is an injury to 
all,” highlights this collective spirit. The language of family and home 
exceeds metaphor; blood ties across generations of waterfront workers 
often connect union members. When kinship is not biological, it is still 
defined in familial terms—as adoptive or chosen family, often marked by 
shared spaces. “Up and down the coast, we all think of our dispatch hall 
as our home,” Earle explains. I have visited enough locals and heard it 
repeated often enough to know it is true. “If it’s not for my union,” Earle 
continues, “I might as well not have kids, I might as well not have family, 
I wouldn’t have my house, I wouldn’t have my daughters.” But the eve- 
ning in question was not one of peaceful familial ties. This was instead 
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a moment when bonds between dock workers were violently torn apart. 
This was an increasingly common event of graphic death on the docks. 

“The one that messed me up real good was Lucio,” Earle explains. 
“I went up the boards with Lucio . . . Lucio—he fell from a crane doing 
a specialty job.” 

Just before pulling up to the union office that evening, Earle received a 
call from Serge, the daytime business agent: “Meet me at the Pacific Eleva- 
tor, there’s been a horrible accident. It’s Lucio.” Earle continues, 


I sped over there . . . but I got stopped by the train. So it was me, 
Serge, and Johnny—Lucio’s brother, and the ambulance. Stuck behind 
this train. We’re on the phone with our employers. Johnny kept saying 
“cut the train, cut the train.” The guy is like near death, could be 
dead. I get out of my car and I’m running down the length of the train 
looking for a switchman. Couldn’t find him. They were completely 
down at the other end. Me running at that time—not a good sight. 
[Earle laughs.] I had just quit smoking and was like 300 pounds. So 

I finally gave up looking for a switchman, and I came back, and we 
eventually cut the train after like 5 or 10 minutes. 

We get through, we park and then Johnny starts running, and I 
start running. We get up on board the vessel . . . and we know where 
it is because that’s where everybody is standing . . . and I get there, 
and I see my friend, my guy, lying in a pool of his own blood... 

And you know I had never dealt with this before . . . but just talk- 
ing to the past business agents who had . . . the guys I grew up with. 
And they said, “First thing you do is get everybody away, if you can.” 
So I tried getting everybody away and then I went to Johnny, Johnny 
was all over his brother . . . and I was trying to get him away. So I just 
pulled him away and held onto him. And the first aid attendants and 
the paramedics worked on him. And... it... It seemed like forever. 

And then finally . . . and I’m watchin’ Lucio, and I’ve got Johnny in 
a bear hug. And I hear him start screaming out my name now, and I 
look over and as he’s screaming he’s got this horrific look on his face, 
his face is just contorted—he’s in so much pain and anguish. 

That’s what fucked me up for the longest time . . . So I continued to 
work my shift . . . and I started smoking again that night. 


As a business agent (the formal intermediary between workers and employ- 
ers), it was Earle’s job to negotiate situations just like these: to manage 
relations between outraged workers and the employer, Dubai Ports World. 
But this was not an event that could in any meaningful way be “medi- 
ated,” and this is not simply because of Earle’s own trauma and rage. In 
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this collision of metal and body is also a collision of interests and efficien- 
cies. Disruption has already featured prominently in this tale of globalized 
logistics. Efforts to preempt disruption and recover systems of commod- 
ity circulation in its wake underpin the entire enterprise of supply chain 
security investigated in chapter 2. Disruption marks the interruption of 
normal life. The problem of disruption in a world built on fast flows takes 
on epic proportions; the reliance on speed combines with the intercon- 
nectivity of supply chains to propel disruption in one seemingly discrete 
locale to system-wide crisis. Typically, in the world of globalized logistics, 
disruption means that flows of stuff stop. Yet the disruptions at play in 
Earle’s story hold grotesque irony; the stationary train became an impass- 
able wall for the obstructed ambulance. The very infrastructure built to 
make stuff move long distances becomes an impassible barrier to local 
connectivity. Lucio’s dying body could not be reached because the infra- 
structure of just-in-time global logistics systems blocked the way. And yet, 
the train blocking the local road is not the only form of disruption; Lucio’s 
broken body, a final disruption of life itself, also interrupts the workings 
of the port. “Productivity” disrupts itself. While Earle returned immedi- 
ately to work after Lucio’s lifeless body was taken away, the ship couldn’t 
move for days. 


The Body as Battleground 


Lucio’s broken body marks a particular and bloody conflict between grow- 
ing demands for greater productivity in the ports and the deaths these 
demands produce. The loss of Lucio is a tragic tale but one that regularly 
repeats. Port workers’ bodies frequently fall from heights, get crushed 
between machinery, are trapped under collapsed stacks, are impaled on 
metal rods, and are severed when cargo shifts on ships. Those who don’t 
succumb to immediate injury often expire after years of exposure to tox- 
ins that that come naturally with industrial employment. HIV also has a 
powerful life in transport industries, including longshoring—a feature of 
the combined mobility and unfreedom of so many workers in this sector 
(ITF n.d.). The effects of trauma—like the loss of Lucio—are also embod- 
ied; workers manage grief and anxiety with substances like nicotine. Port, 
transport, and logistics are consistently ranked among the most danger- 
ous industries by governments that monitor workplace health and safety 
(HSE 2012; WorkSafeBC 2011). In the United States, port work is second 
only to mining in the number of annual industry workplace deaths and 
injuries (Bonacich and Wilson 2008, 182). In California, warehousing 
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and trucking were listed on the “highest hazard occupation” list of the 
Occupational Health and Safety Association for 2009-10 (Lydersen 2011; 
UEPI 2011). The association cites extreme heat stress and lung cancer 
from diesel exhaust among health risks for people working in warehouses 
and driving trucks and locomotives. 

The high stakes of logistics work is in part a feature of the inherent 
dangers of laboring in an environment of big machines and metal boxes. 
Heavy equipment and human flesh have never made for easy bedfellows. 
Yet the danger is also due to the speeding up of supply chains in recent 
years. While the speed of circulation of capital has been a concern for as 
long as capital has accumulated, the revolution in logistics has changed 
the game. According to Edna Bonacich and Jake Wilson (2008, 159-60), 
the logistics revolution “without a doubt, has made business enterprises 
more efficient.” They highlight the reduction of inventories, transport 
costs, and prices of consumer goods that the revolution provoked. Rely- 
ing on principles of just-in-time production pioneered in U.S.-occupied 
Japan, the revolution in logistics has made goods flow faster. 

Technological advances, alongside changes to labor regulation, have led 
to increased intermodality—or a more “seamless” system of infrastructure 





FIGURE 22. Gantry cranes in the Port of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 2006. Source: 


Photograph by the author. 
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and physical circulation. Ships are unloaded in a fraction of the time that 
they were a few decades ago—from weeks to just a few days for a stan- 
dard container ship. Cargo moves from ship to rail or truck in minutes, 
and distribution centers are often fully automated. In some, goods are 
continuously circulating on conveyor belts. Yet how this speed is achieved 
and at what cost are precisely what makes logistics a terrain of struggle. 
After asserting that the revolution in logistics has been good for business, 
Bonacich and Wilson (2008, 159-60) also ask whether the effects have 
been positive for labor, and their answer is clearly negative. They highlight 
three trends that have intensified globally in logistics labor in the wake of 
the revolution: (1) increased contingency, deriving from the rise of tem- 
porary, contract, and generally precarious forms of labor; (2) weakened 
unions, as a specific result of the former but also an active contributor to 
making logistics labor more precarious; and (3) racialization, as a result 
of the deliberate targeting of more economically precarious communities 
by companies but also because racialized workers are already concen- 
trated in precarious forms of work. Without a doubt, conditions of work 
in this sector vary dramatically at a global scale—and these trends there- 
fore articulate differently in different places. We return to questions of the 
unevenness of labor regimes in an increasingly integrated global system 
shortly, but for now it is enough to say that aggressive privatization and 
deregulation are compromising conditions of work in this sector. 

The deregulation of the transport sector in the United States was cen- 
tral in engineering these effects. Chapter 1 established that deregulation 
of the U.S. transport sector was not only a feature of the revolution in 
logistics but a process underpinning it. While it took shape differently 
in marine, trucking, rail, air, and telecommunications, across all these sec- 
tors it served to undermine the strength and scale of organized labor, led 
to a decline in conditions of work, deepened racialized wage gaps, opened 
the field to intermediary operators, and oriented the industry toward the 
transnational rather than national shipment of goods (LaLonde, Grabner, 
and Robeson 1970; Peoples and Saunders 1993; Peoples 1998; Bonacich 
and Wilson 2008; Rodrigue and Notteboom 2008). 

The revolution in logistics also marks the rise of corporate retail and 
logistics giants with aggressive and punitive approaches to labor man- 
agement. The world’s largest corporation in terms of both revenue and 
employment, Wal-Mart is notorious for its low wages, poor benefits, and 
highly gendered and racialized labor force (Ortega 1998; Fishman 2006). 
Wal-Mart may be widely known as a mammoth retailer, but in the world 
of business management it is known as a logistics company (Bonacich 
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2005; Davidson and Rummel 2000; Dawson 2000, 2006). Wal-Mart has 
the largest civilian satellite network, second only to the U.S. Department 
of Defense. And it is through complex systems of pull production that rely 
deeply on real-time IT connection between seller and producer that the 
corporation distinguishes itself. Wal-Mart rose to its current size of close 
to nine thousand outlets and more than two million employees over the 
course of only five decades—its exponential growth from a single store 
in the early 1970s is a testament to the power of the logistics revolu- 
tion. Wal-Mart has been setting a path for the industry (Fishman 2006; 
Hernandez 2003; Spector 2005) in both its own employment and con- 
tracting practices and those of the logistics sector more broadly through 
its key role in lobbying government through industry employer groups 
like California’s West Coast Waterfront Coalition (Bonacich and Wilson 
2008)—notorious for their aggressive labor relations with the ILWU. 

All these shifts and others have contributed directly to the deaths on the 
docks. As Paddy Crumlin, president of the International Transport Federa- 
tion, asserts on the ITF website, “The health and safety of men and women 
port workers can be threatened when casual or untrained labor don’t fol- 
low health and safety best practice, also when they work for long hours or 





FIGURE 23. A container ship in the Port of Vancouver, British Columbia, 2007. 


Source: Photograph by the author. 
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without adequate breaks, dealing with increased workloads as employers 
seek to do more work with less people.” Indeed, increased demands for 
productivity are typically accompanied by cost-cutting initiatives, which 
can directly impact the level of training of port workers as well as the level 
of maintenance and inspection of equipment and infrastructure. 


The Labor (of) Movement 


This all begs the question of why logistics labor is subject to such intense 
scrutiny. What can be said about the role of logistics labor in global trade? 
Much has already been written, at least in general terms, about transport 
labor and the critical role of speedy circulation in the accumulation of cap- 
ital. While popular imaginaries of work and labor typically conjure scenes 
of the manufacture of commodities, transportation has long been under- 
stood as a source of value and a form of production in itself. In chapter 6 
of Capital, volume 2 ([1887] 1993), Marx outlines how use value, realized 
in the consumption of commodities, may require a “change in location” 
and thus an “additional process of production, in the transport indus- 
try.” Transport produces surplus value, in part through the dead labor of 
technologies and infrastructures. Marx famously described how it was in 
“modern industry” that “man succeeded for the first time in making the 
product of his past labor work on a large scale gratuitously, like a force 
of nature” (Marx [1887] 1993, 366; see also chapter 1). But more crucial 
here is the value added “through the labor performed in transport,” or in 
other words, through the “replacement of wages and of surplus-value.” 
Thus in Marx’s formulation and in contrast to reductive assumptions, 
“change of location” is a particular kind of commodity and the transport 
industry both serves production and is a form of production unto itself. 
We might also interpret Marx as arguing that the labor power exploited 
to produce this commodity has a special importance in the context of 
the circulation of capital. Capital is value in motion, as David Harvey 
emphasizes (2010), and without a doubt Marx’s work on the circulation 
of capital, specifically in volume 2 of Capital, insists on this mobility. 
Indeed, “the entire character of capitalist production is determined by 
the self-expansion of the advanced capital-value,” Marx ([1887] 1993, 
144) explains. And in order for accumulation or “production on an 
expanded scale” to take place, capital must circulate through the differ- 
ent forms signaled in the equation M-C-M (money capital—commodity 
capital—expanded money capital). While volume 1 of Capital focused 
specifically on the production process—the “productive consumption of 
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the purchased commodities by the capitalist’—the circulation of capi- 
tal through its different forms is the “direct object of our study” in the 
less trafficked volume 2. Not only does capital at its most basic need to 
circulate in order to accumulate, but the process of circulation can dra- 
matically impact the extent and degree of accumulation possible. “The 
process of circulation,” Marx writes, “sets in motion new forces inde- 
pendent of the capital’s magnitude of value and determining its degree 
of efficiency, its expansion and contraction.” In other words, the speed 
of circulation, “the particular speed with which that capital throws off 
its commodity-form and assumes that of money,” plays a vital role in the 
process of accumulation. 

Marx’s discussion of the circuits of capital is largely abstracted from 
its particular material forms. “Circulation” as described here cannot be 
understood as simply or immediately physical mobility, in the way that 
the term is often used today. It is rather the transformation of value into 
different forms that constitutes the circulation of capital. Circulation 
certainly takes on material forms, but not in any obvious or predeter- 
mined way. Commodity capital likely has the most marked materialities 
and spatialities. We can trace the physical movement of commodities, 
for instance, more easily than the physical circulation of finance capital. 
And yet, the seeming simplicity of “following commodities” may also be 
misleading, as they may be bought and sold many times over the course 
of a simple journey from producer to consumer, meaning that various 
forms of capital are at play. Marx ([1887] 1993, 226) addresses this point 
directly when he suggests that the circulation of commodities can “take 
place without their physical movement . . . a house that is sold from A 
to B circulates as a commodity, but it does not get up and walk.” More 
to the point, he suggests that “moveable commodity values like cotton 
or pig-iron, can remain in the same warehouse while they undergo doz- 
ens of circulation processes, and are bought and resold by speculators.” 
In other words, “what actually moves here is the property title to the 
thing and not the thing itself.” Finance capital has profound materiali- 
ties; it makes its mark on the landscape, though in contradictory ways. 
Global events like the subprime crisis insist that capital of all forms works 
geographically, and yet it is the productive capital of the transport and 
communications industries—which Marx reflects on together—that bring 
us closest to thinking through the materiality of circulation. Transport 
(and communications) serves as part of the production process, but with 
the special capacity to speed up the physical circulation of commodities; 
reaching markets faster may also impact the speed of capital circulation 
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from commodity to money form. The transport industry is exceptional in 
that it forms “on the one hand an independent branch of production, and 
hence a particular sphere for the investment of productive capital. On the 
other hand it is distinguished by its appearance as the continuation of a 
production process within the circulation process and for the circulation 
process” (emphasis in original). 

While the material forms of capital circulation remain largely implicit 
in his writing, without a doubt, these circuits are for Marx not simply a 
matter of an abstract speed but of a material space-time. Marx noted 150 
years ago that capitalism perpetually refigures the relationship between 
space and time in the interests of speed. In his Outline of the Critique of 
Political Economy ({1939] 2005, 539), he insists on this kind of relational 
(and imperial) understanding of the time and space of capitalism. Capital, 
he writes, “must on one side strive to tear down every spatial barrier to 
intercourse, i.e. to exchange, and conquer the whole earth for its market.” 
But capital not only expands the space of accumulation; it also transforms 
space-time to reduce the time that space takes in the interests of acceler- 
ating circulation. In this passage, frequently cited by geographers, Marx 
continues by outlining that capital “strives on the other to annihilate this 
space with time, i.e. to reduce to a minimum the time spent in motion 
from one place to another” (539). 


Stretching the Factory 


These general tendencies toward the speed of capital circulation are height- 
ened with the globalization of trade over the past four decades, giving us 
theories of “time-space compression” from diverse writers including Dan- 
iel Bell (1974) and David Harvey (1989). They provide important context 
for understanding the push to productivity in places like ports. While 
these debates about the speed of capital flows and the reconfiguration of 
relational space in the context of increasingly global trade continue (espe- 
cially in critical geography), arguably a much larger literature has focused 
specifically on the reorganization of global labor in manufacturing. This is 
marked especially in research, writing, and advocacy regarding the “new 
international division of labor,” off-shoring, the rise of maquiladoras, and 
the phenomenon of “runaway factories” (Amin and Thrift 2004; Antras, 
Garicano, and Rossi-Hansberg 2005; Dicken 2003; Harrod and O’Brien 
2002; Harvey 1989; Sassen 1991; Wilson 1992; Wright 2002). These all 
mark the incredible profiteering that has come by way of moving manu- 
facturing to low-wage regions of the world to exploit radically uneven 
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geographies of wages, social protections, and labor regulation. Without a 
doubt, these debates have been generative, allowing for far more nuanced 
conceptions of the geographies and relations of production in an era of 
global trade. But to begin to appreciate the implications of the logistics 
revolution and the rise of global supply chains for the reorganization of 
logistics labor requires that we probe a different kind of shift: the dramatic 
recasting of the relationship between making and moving, or production 
and distribution. At stake here is the rescaling and networking of pro- 
duction itself—the disarticulation of production into component parts 
that can be stretched out and rearranged in more complex configurations. 
In other words, the spatial arrangement of the reconfigured relationship 
between production and distribution is at the center of this question. 
The globalization of logistics marks not simply the global distribution 
of production but the invention of the supply chain and the reorganization 
of national economies into transnational systems that stretch the factory 
across national borders and even around the world (Cooper et al. 1997). 
The image of the factory as located in a single place is less relevant than 
ever before. Instead, the functions of the factory have been disaggregated 
and dispersed across space according to the logics of total cost. Com- 
modities are increasingly manufactured across multiple states precisely 
to incorporate radically uneven modalities of labor into the production 
process (Harvey 1989; Smith 1984). That production is now organized 
multinationally is hardly a new point, but the full implications of this 
shift, for our concepts and methods of inquiry, particularly when under- 
stood in the context of the rise of logistics, have not been fully appreciated. 
Conceptual and calculative labor of the kind explored in chapter 2 was 
central in all this; it created the capacity to count the “total cost” of the 
“business logistics system” that propelled corporate management to rethink 
their calibrations of production and distribution (Drucker 1969; LeKash- 
man and Stolle 1965; Smykay and LaLonde 1967). Systems approaches 
and total cost calculations transformed the field precisely by bringing the 
border between production and distribution under conceptual attack. If we 
return to the arguments mounted by leading management theorists of the 
time that were operationalized in logistics cost calculations, we see that the 
movement of materials at any and every stage of production (before, dur- 
ing, and after manufacturing) were all to be counted together. With total 
cost, all physical movement of materials (and eventually, information) is 
accounted for, rather than the much more limited cost of the transporta- 
tion of finished products to consumers that characterized the old field of 
physical distribution. As corporate management of the 1960s and 1970s 
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learned through total cost analysis, there could be profit in moving facili- 
ties further away from consumers (LeKashman and Stolle 1965). 

The revolution in logistics didn’t simply make transportation more 
important; it directly and deliberately blurred the boundaries between 
transport and other forms of productive labor. Undermining the distinc- 
tion between materials management in production (understood as the 
movement of materials and information within the production process) 
and physical distribution (understood as the movement of materials and 
information into and out of production processes and facilities) was key 
(Harland 2005; Houlihan 1987). All movement of stuff across the busi- 
ness system became the territory of business logistics, and thus it would 
be calculated centrally. This meant, de facto, that the production process 
was no longer located strictly within or bounded by the fixed space of 
the manufacturing facility. This “stretching” of the factory prompted a 
subtle but powerful transformation; it relied on and bolstered the rise of 
geo-economic calculative imaginaries. Indeed, this conceptual shift had 
practical impact in how it reshaped the measurement of cost and value. 

Thomas Reifer (2011, 7) boldly suggests that “if Marx were writing 
today,” he might launch his entire investigation of capital from a differ- 
ent starting place. For Reifer, the transformations in the organization of 
global political economy through the logistics revolution have been so 
extensive and profound that he considers how the container might replace 
the commodity. He suggests that today Marx “might have begun Capi- 
tal by noting that the wealth of nations in the 21st century increasingly 
appears as an immense collection of containers. Thus, Marx might have 
begun his analysis of capital by analyzing the container, its contents and 
the network of global social relations of which it is an integral part.” 
This suggestion is provocative, and there is much to be gleaned from the 
study of the container in political economy and beyond. Nevertheless, 
the revolution in logistics ushers in a different kind of rescaling of the 
analysis of capital and value. It marks the birth of the supply chain— 
the disaggregated, dispersed, partially fictional logistics network as the 
basis for corporate competition. The supply chain does not hold the unity 
or seamlessness invested in it, but it is nevertheless very real. 

It could be said that the key kernel of the revolution in logistics in fact 
echoed insights that Marx articulated 150 years ago: that transportation 
creates value, the value of a “useful effect” (Marx [1887] 1993, 226), 
which makes it a form of production rather than an activity that follows. 
In a sense, the revolution in logistics that began in the 1960s saw busi- 
ness management learning the lessons of Marx’s Capital, albeit in a very 
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particular historically and geographically situated way, emerging out of 
the specific genealogies of mid-twentieth-century American military arts 
and business sciences. When W. Bruce Allen (1997, 110), in one of the 
very few scholarly articles that examines the revolution in logistics outside 
of the applied field of business management, writes that “finished goods 
or raw materials held in inventory . . . are just dollar bills in disguise being 
warehoused,” he restates a basic principle of the circulation of capital. It is 
notable that Allen’s article, which documents such a critical and underin- 
vestigated transformation in global capitalism, had been cited only twelve 
times (twice by this author in earlier work) at the time that this book was 
written. This begs the question of how the separation between production 
and distribution occurred to begin with, or in other words, how materials 
management (the labor of moving things within the production process) 
became a distinct field from physical distribution (the labor of moving 
things from production to consumption; see chapter 1). A genealogy of 
this separation in the work of neoclassical economists, or in the early field 
of management, is beyond the scope of this chapter. Certainly there is a 
question of the scale of movement and of distance at work here, as well 
as a distinction between internal and external movement (vis-a-vis the fac- 
tory). It also begs some scrutiny of how embodied labor in the logistics 
sector is being recalibrated to the stretched, networked, global factory 
(Bonacich 2005; Bonacich and Wilson 2008; Reifer 2004). 


Mapping for Management 


As the factory itself is rescaled into a network of continuous production, 
a business system, and a supply chain, the labor that moves materials 
across that system is also scrutinized anew. If frequent bodily injury on 
the docks is a feature of greater demands for supply chain productivity, 
so too is a growing arsenal of managerial techniques and technologies 
of automation that target the body of the worker. Indeed, we are seeing 
renewed interest in the minutia of workers’ movements and attempts to 
calibrate them to global logistics systems. In a recent contribution, Neil- 
son and Rossiter (2010, 4) argue, “At the level of labor management, 
logistics registers the calculation of time against the performance of tasks 
and movement of things.” It should not come as a surprise that workers’ 
bodies elicit so much attention; they were a central concern in the earliest 
articulations of scientific management. “The first man in recorded his- 
tory who deemed work deserving of systematic study and observation,” 
according to management guru Peter Drucker (1973, 181), was concerned 
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precisely with the efficiency of workers’ bodily movements. Frederick 
W. Taylor’s 1911 Principles of Scientific Management focuses on the rela- 
tionship between the movement of workers’ bodies and the movement of 
things. In fact, Taylor frames his intervention as precisely a concern for 
efficiency of the former in an era when the latter was commanding wide- 
spread attention. He speaks to these concerns in the opening pages of his 
Principles: “We can see and feel the waste of material things. Awkward, 
inefficient, or ill-directed movements of men, however, leave nothing visi- 
ble or tangible behind them. Their appreciation calls for an act of memory, 
an effort of the imagination. And for this reason, even though our daily 
loss from this source is greater than from our waste of material things, 
the one has stirred us deeply, while the other has moved us but little” (6). 
Manuel De Landa (2005, 120) suggests that this common tendency to 
date the emergence of the management of the worker’s body with Taylor 
betrays a troubling civilianization of the story. Instead he notes that Dutch 
commander Maurice of Nassau “had already applied these methods to 
the training of his soldiers beginning in the 1560s. Maurice analyzed the 
motion needed to load, aim, and fire a weapon into its micromovements, 
redesigned them for maximum efficiency, and then imposed them on his 
soldiers via continuous drill.” Perhaps not surprisingly, De Landa traces 
the link from the discipline of the battlefield to the discipline of the fac- 
tory through the field of military logistics and procurement. He suggests 
that the demands for standardized parts for military equipment promoted 
the standardization of production in this specialized arena of production, 
which also had the benefit of undermining craft worker control of the 
labor process. Indeed, De Landa argues that the “the actual history” of 
the “American system of manufactures” is different from the mythology 
surrounding it, “involving as actors not civilians working individually but 
a network of military officers and weapon factory superintendents work- 
ing in the context of institutional organizations, such as the Ordnance 
Department and the Springfield and Harpers Ferry armories” (122). 

Yet while there were significant precursors to Taylor outside the civil- 
ian realm, and some important martial genealogies to Taylor’s innovations 
that support a broader rethinking of the relationship between militar- 
ies and markets, scientific management remains critical in understanding 
the rise of management. Interest in Taylor’s scientific management was 
widespread and helped to usher in the era of the standardized work of 
the assembly line. Taylorism, as it was known, was concerned with the 
efficiency of work in production and promoted a set of specific principles 
(Braverman 1974, 112). Taylor sought to “separate the conception of 
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work from its execution” (Bahnisch 2000, 54) so that control could be 
centralized in management. Taylor (1985, 158) argued that management 
should appropriate “all of the great mass of traditional knowledge, which 
in the past has been in the heads of the workmen, and in the physical skills 
and knack of the workmen.” Betraying an “acute fear of the undisciplined 
working body” (Bahnisch 2000, 62), Taylor ([1907] 1995, 10) asserted, 
“The management must know better than every workman in our place.” 
His methods served not only to expand the authority of management by 
extending its control into the intimate actions of workers, thus “reduc- 
ing work to gestures and movements of the disciplined objectified body” 
(Bahnisch 2000, 54). Taylor also dissected work, dividing tasks into their 
component movements, rearranging and regularizing those movements to 
streamline gestures, and subjecting them to rapid increases in pace. In this 
way, workers’ actions were removed from their own design and control 
and were instead “choreographed by the assembly line, the stopwatch and 
the clock, and the colonizing subjectivity of management” (ibid.). 

In this way, scientific management enacts a politics of work built on 
the disciplined and objectified body, but as Mark Bahnisch (2000, 63) has 
argued, Taylorism also “proceeds by acting on class and sexed subjectiv- 
ity.” Taylor’s bargain pivoted on the promise of valorized masculinity. The 
worker was assured that his masculinity, achieved through his hard physi- 
cal labor, was valued and then rewarded through pay incentives, even as 
he was constituted as “pure body” without any capacities for conceiving 
of his own labor. In a famous discussion about pig iron work, this pater- 
nalism for the physical laborer is explicit: Taylor (1911, 59) explains that 
the man fit for this occupation should be “so stupid and phlegmatic that 
he more easily resembles in his mental makeup an ox.” 

The discipline of workers through scientific management relied on 
particular spatialities. This is already implied through the focus on the 
body and movements of the worker, but it is worth considering more 
carefully. The most immediate spatial problem for Taylor was the space 
of the factory, which he subjected to complete reordering. To separate 
conceptual labor from physical execution, and to divide work into con- 
stitutive and repetitive tasks, the space of work was subject to intense 
scrutiny and ordered anew. If Taylor was to “contain these anarchic bod- 
ies,” he would have to construct “a space to confine them through the 
organization of the physical factory . . . from the lowest form of labor up 
to the highest, dividing all their tasks and movements, specifying as many 
as 600 bodily movements in the working day” (Bahnisch 2000, 62). But 
there are also other spatialities implicitly at work in Taylor’s scientific 
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management. Often unremarked is the fact that Taylor very deliberately 
casts the question of scientific management as a matter of national effi- 
ciency. “We can see our forests vanishing, our water-powers going to 
waste, our soil being carried by floods into the sea, and the end of our 
coal and iron is in sight,” Taylor (1911, 2-3) remarks. “But our larger 
wastes of human effort, which go on every day through such of our acts 
as are blundering, ill-directed, or inefficient, and which Roosevelt refers 
to as a lack of ‘national efficiency,’ are less visible, less tangible, and 
are but vaguely appreciated,” he continues. He proceeds to explain that 
Principles of Scientific Management “has been written, first, to point out 
through a series of simple illustrations, the great loss which the whole 
country is suffering through inefficiency in almost all of our daily acts.” 

The nationalism of scientific management was not simply a matter of 
words but also infused Taylor’s basic logics. The assumption of a national 
economy—a project in the making at the time he was writing (Mitchell 
2005)—infuses assumptions about the problem of efficiency. These sur- 
face in the most basic promise of scientific management: that improving 
efficiency benefits employer and employee. Indeed, Taylor’s key promise 
was the possibility of an “essential ‘harmony of interest’? between cap- 
ital and labor based upon increased productivity” (Noble 1977, 271). 
Taylor argued that “soldiering”—the deliberate wasting of workers’ own 
efforts to slow down production in order to avoid making themselves 
redundant—would be undermined by a virtuous cycle of productivity. 
The logics of competition at work here are unspoken but nevertheless 
profoundly geographical: “To illustrate: if you and your workman have 
become so skillful that you and he together are making two pairs of shoes 
in a day, while your competitor and his workman are making only one 
pair, it is clear that after selling your two pairs of shoes you can pay 
your workman much higher wages than your competitor who produces 
only one pair of shoes is able to pay his man, and that there will still be 
enough money left over for you to have a larger profit than your com- 
petitor” (Taylor 1911, 6). This simple logic assumes many things—central 
among these is that conditions of work remain broadly even across differ- 
ent workshops. Without saying so, Taylor’s argument requires a common 
labor market and thus some form of common government. With the rise of 
national economies, national borders came to mark often radical uneven- 
ness in labor regimes. This uneven development across nation-states—and 
constituted by them—is precisely the source of the gap that corporations 
have more recently taken advantage of in outsourcing production interna- 
tionally. It is precisely the act of moving production outside one national 
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space and into another that allows them to escape common labor stan- 
dards and regulations. Outsourcing allows the capitalist to dramatically 
increase worker productivity and radically reduce their share of profits at 
the same time. This explains the formation of maquiladoras immediately 
beyond the southern borders of the United States. No doubt, labor mar- 
kets are highly uneven regionally within nation-states, and capitalists can 
often exploit feminized and racialized workers at much higher rates even 
within the same local place, but the most dramatic gaps in conditions of 
work have been organized internationally in the geopolitical era. 

In addition to subtle spatialities, this passage also assumes the benevolence 
of the capitalist in sharing the increased profits of newfound productivity 
with workers. Needless to say, these were hotly contested assumptions of 
scientific management—not only in words but in practice. Bahnisch (2000, 
64) emphasizes the effects of Taylor’s scientific management in terms of gov- 
erning work and workers in new ways. He argues that the “achievement 
of Taylorism was to contain and discipline the working subject, separat- 
ing the consciousness of the labor process and its embodiment in labor.” 
But despite the success of these techniques and technologies in compelling 
workers to recalibrate their own labor and bodies, they were also resisted. 
As David Noble (1977, 272-73) explains, workers responded to Taylor’s 
scientific management in various ways: “The unorganized depended upon 
insubordination and sabotage; the organized used the strike.” Noble pro- 
ceeds to document the many labor actions that met the implementation of 
scientific management in factories across the United States, including Beth- 
lehem Steel—the same company where Taylor got his start. 

Like the Taylorist motion studies of early twentieth-century scientific 
management, today’s “process mapping” opens up the production pro- 
cess to managerial scrutiny (Graham 2008). Process mapping might be 
understood as a rescaled motion study in the interests of transnational effi- 
ciency. It works at multiple scales: from the scale of the worker’s body to 
the intermodal system, aiming to calibrate the former to the latter. “With 
globalisation,” a report by P&O Nedlloyd Logistics (2004, 3) asserts, 
“today’s supply chains have rapidly extended their coverage beyond the 
traditional geographical areas.” It is in this context that they praise the 
merits of the process map, “essentially a visual aid for picturing work pro- 
cesses . . . developed from the need to generate visibility of where time is 
used within the supply chain. Time compression, i.e. the removal of wasted 
time from the business processes, could then be applied” (2). The report 
continues by extolling the merits of the process map for management: 
“The mapping enables managers to see the total picture.” Mapping the 
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“total picture” is crucial in measuring supply chain performance; visual 
representation is a means toward control, achieved by “transferring the 
complex reality of performance into a sequence of limited symbols” (Lebas 
1995, quoted in Chan 2003, 180). In other words, process mapping aims 
to make the system visible so its component parts can be measured and 
managed. Indeed, Felix Chan (2003) suggests that mapping supply chain 
processes is inherent to managing them and so locates process mapping as 
an essential component of the rise of (global) supply chain management 
since the 1990s. 

Process mapping relies on the intermodal automation of logistics sys- 
tems, while it also serves to further integrate those sociotechnical systems. 
Process mapping also helps to build logistics systems by integrating for- 
merly distinct processes and thus managing “wasted” time and resources. 
Unlike Taylor’s scientific management of a century ago, workers’ bodily 
movements are not explicitly the focus of attention; process mapping 
doesn’t dwell in the details of the motions of the arms or movement of the 
torso in its quest for efficiency. Nevertheless, the body is centrally impli- 
cated in the process map—though transformed into numbers representing 
costs. Managing the performance of supply chains entails “quantifying 
effectiveness and efficiency of action” (Neely et al. 1995, quoted in Chan 
2003, 180). The movements and labors of workers’ bodies are aggregated 
and quantified, and in this way central to the work of management. 

If the process map allows for managerial scrutiny of supply chains 
through the visual representation of the “total system” (Miller Davis 
1974), a range of computer systems are now used to manage enormous 
data flows that constitute that system. Enterprise resource planning 
(ERP) systems aim to integrate all departments and functions of a firm 
into a single computer system, allowing real-time communication across 
the company (accounting, finance, sales, distribution, etc.) as well as the 
tracking and tracing of performance (Bradford and Florin 2003; Grabski 
and Leech 2007; IGI 2010; Wang et al. 2007). New generation ERP sys- 
tems are also geared toward allowing firms to communicate and integrate 
with other firms. ERP systems have been described as the “digital nerve 
system that connects the processes across the organization and transmits 
the impact of an event happening in one part of the enterprise to the rest 
accurately” (Mabert, Soni, and Venkataramanan 2001, 76). They are said 
to bring firms advantages such as reduced cycle time; faster information 
transactions; and standardization of manufacturing, warehousing, and 
labor management, while they also support electronic commerce. ERP 
systems change the way a firm operates though the automation of these 
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functions in an era of extraordinarily complex supply chain organization, 
rather than through technological change in the simple sense. Despite 
their virtual rather than physical form, ERP systems are nevertheless a 
serious investment. In the late 1990s Allied Waste invested $130 million 
in their ERP system, while Nike spent $400 million on theirs in 2001. ERP 
systems build industry best practices right into the software (Brown and 
Vessey 2003), a marker of the profoundly neoliberal nature of this tech- 
nology (Higgins and Larner 2010; Larner and Craig 2005; Rose 1996). 
Thinking through the implications of these systems for labor, Brett Neil- 
son and Ned Rossiter (2010, 5) suggest, “Immaterialities of labor and life 
are coded into the quantitative parameters . . . through the brute force 
of instrumentality or calculation: no matter how a worker might feel, 
quotas have to be met and global supply chains must not be adversely 
affected. Feeling at once exceeds measure and is constantly drawn back 
into its purview. This is again the tension of living and abstract labor.” 
At every site and scale of the supply chain, new technologies have been 
implemented that simultaneously automate work and integrate different 
forms of labor into the chain. The warehouse is a case in point. It is now 
generally referred to as a “distribution center” in keeping with the shift in 
its purpose in the context of just-in-time production from storing inven- 
tory to sorting and redistributing commodities. The distribution center 
keeps stuff in motion, often quite literally. Distribution centers rely on a 
whole range of communications technologies to manage inventory and its 
circulation. Mobile robotics systems developed by U.S. military research 
for defense purposes now organize and assemble shipments in automated 
corporate facilities (Everett and Gage 1999). Human labor and the human 
body are themselves automated; labor-intensive work like picking and 
packing is now guided by computer managed voice software that directs 
the minute movements of warehouse workers via headsets connected to 
small portable computers. As one manager of a large grocery chain who 
recently implemented “voice picking” explains, the technology has not 
only “increased the accuracy, it’s also increased the productivity, because 
the selector has no time to actually talk or communicate with everybody 
else” (Trebilcock 2012). The advantage of the technology for this man- 
ager was precisely that the worker communicates “with the system itself, 
so it keeps him more focused on his job at hand.” 

Supply chain managers offer a number of reasons for their interest in 
automation in addition to the quest for accuracy and discipline. Labor 
supply is critical. “Human resources” is a top priority for management, 
but humans are an unreliable resource. Automation allows managers 
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to “stabilize the workforce,” particularly important in regions where 
there are competing pulls on employment (McCune, Beatty, and Mon- 
tagno 2006; U.S. Congress 1957; USOPM 2009). Geography is critical 
in another regard. As one manager explains, “It’s about space” (Trebil- 
cock 2012). With rapid global urbanization, “just finding space close to 
a major urban area is pretty hard these days if you need to put down a 
1-million-square-foot warehouse,” he says. “A compressed footprint is a 
greener facility.” Finally, technology has become more widely available 
as it becomes more affordable. Not long ago, supply chain automation 
was limited to the largest operations, but as it becomes more affordable 
for smaller firms, it also becomes implemented as an industry standard 
(Duclos, Vokurka, and Lummus 2003; Viswanadham 2002). Seaports and 
inland ports alike are relying ever more on automated container trans- 
port systems (Hino et al. 2009; Zhang, Ioannou, and Chassiakos 2006). 
Leaders in the field like Wal-Mart introduced electronic data interchange, 
whereby orders are automatically sent to producers when inventory levels 
drop below a set level, crucial to the rise of the pull system of produc- 
tion and distribution (Amin 1994; Aoyama and Ratick 2007). Radio 
frequency identification (RFID) tags emit low-range radio frequency with 
information about container contents and have been in use for some time. 

The quest for efficiency and productivity implicates logistics labor 
through the introduction of new managerial techniques, but as the pre- 
ceding discussion suggests, labor is also transformed with the introduction 
of new technologies—new machines. Many of these have been rolled out 
over the course of the last decade, though the advent of technology reshap- 
ing labor is hardly new (Castells and Hall 1994; Downey 2002). There 
is no better example of a technology that has served to automate logis- 
tics labor as it also constructed a transnational system of trade than the 
standard shipping container, introduced half a century ago, as explored 
briefly in chapter 1. The container, a U.S. military innovation, has been 
repeatedly dubbed the single most important technological innovation 
underpinning the globalization of trade (Levinson 2006; “Moving Story” 
2002; Rodrigue and Notteboom 2008). While shipping containers have 
a long history of experimentation, the standardization of an intermodal 
container that could be transferred across different modes of transport 
was first experimented with during World War II as a means to reduce the 
time and labor involved in transporting military supplies to the front. It 
was not until the Vietnam War that the military use of the shipping con- 
tainer entrenched its standardized global form (Levinson 2006, 8, 178). 
Containerization reshaped work dramatically across the logistics sector; 
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the slow, dirty, and physically intensive labor of moving bulk cargo was 
quickly transformed into the fast and dangerous work with metal and 
machines. The container’s impact on the speed of goods circulation was 
phenomenal, making the time it takes to move goods from one mode of 
transport to another a fraction of the previous time and labor. Gantry 
crane operators, who sit atop the large distinctive cranes that now grace 
port cities, can manually move a container from ship to truck or rail at a 
rate of one every minute or two. It is precisely the intermodal function of 
the container that has allowed logistics to be conceived and governed as 
a system rather than a series of disjoined movements. Indeed, while inter- 
modality also relied on the deregulation and reregulation of the transport 
sector, the physical capacity for this networked infrastructure was entirely 
dependent on the container. 

As Marx argued long ago, technologies are inextricably linked to the 
management of labor in production, both by directly replacing living 
labor and through the discipline that the threat of automation presents to 
workers. Yet technologies have arguably become ever more important, not 
only in speeding up production, reorganizing the nature of logistics labor, 
and undermining conditions of work. Over the course of the revolution 
in logistics, a series of new technologies have been crucial in constitut- 
ing the very possibility for the transnational intermodal integration of 
diverse forms of work and infrastructures. In other words, automation 
in this sector has some particularly geographical implications in terms 
of the building of transnational sociotechnical systems through intermo- 
dal infrastructure. These technologies furthermore work to calibrate the 
worker’s body to the “body” of the lively system. Global logistics relies on 
a postnational biopolitics of transnational sociotechnical systems. 


Contesting Fast Flow 


As in earlier moments, new technologies and managerial techniques “col- 
onize” the subjectivities of workers today, producing work and worker 
anew. Yet the speeding up of supply chains and its effects on the nature 
of work is powerfully challenged by logistics labor. The sheer number of 
logistics labor actions that are taking place around the world is a testament 
to the profoundly contested nature of supply chain management. Figure 
24 offers an informal survey of significant labor actions in the logistics 
sectors since 2007. Without even attempting a comprehensive inven- 
tory, what is notable here is the sheer number of events and their global 
distribution. It is also significant that there are common provocations 
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FIGURE 24. A survey of labor actions in logistics industries since 2007. 


underpinning these struggles, as well as convergence in the nature and 
severity of state response. The common provocations include corporate 
attacks on conditions of work in the logistics sector or the privatization 
of infrastructure and employment. The latter is almost unavoidably an 
instance of the former, as the case of the Greek port of Piraeus revealed 
(Faiola 2010; Morris 2011), where despite major opposition from work- 
ers, China Ocean Shipping Company (COSCO) assumed control of 
formerly public container operations. COSCO’s acquisition meant the 
extension of new labor practices and management, including no union 
recognition and cuts in industry standards in everything from wages to 
training and working hours (Morris 2011). 

If demands for heightened productivity target the worker’s body, it 
is also notable that resistance to these managerial strategies and tactics 
exposes the inescapable physicality of the conflict between logistics labor 
and capital. In sometimes breathtaking ways, the body of the port worker 
literally, physically, disrupts the workings of logistics systems through 
labor actions. In 2011, port welder and activist Kim Jin-Suk occupied 
a gantry crane in the port of Busan, Korea (Su Seol 2011a). Protesting 
Hanjin’s plans to cut workers and wages, her occupation began on Janu- 
ary 6, 2011, in tandem with a workers’ wildcat strike on the ground. 
While the striking workers eventually accepted concessions on their con- 
tracts, Kim Jin-Suk held her position. A movement of thousands formed 
on the ground around her, dubbed the “hope riders,” providing her with 
logistical and political support. After 309 days, Jin-Suk’s occupation paid 
off; workers were rehired and compensated with back pay in what became 
the first labor victory in South Korea in fifteen years (Su Seol 2011b). 
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Ironically inverting the physicality of their work, transport workers 
use their bodies in labor actions to contest management and make circu- 
lation improbable or even impossible. Picket lines frequently take on the 
spirit of occupation; like the iconography that has long adorned transport 
union gear, labor actions are often marked by a deeply classed masculin- 
ity performed through muscled and bulky bodies. States are responding 
aggressively to logistics labor actions (as they are to many other disrup- 
tions to supply chains; see chapters 4 and 5) with massive physical force, 
and the force deployed is often explicitly militarized. When 1,500 dock 
workers in Bangladesh went on strike to protest the Chittagong Port 
Authority’s privatization of container and bulk operations in October 
2010, the government employed military force to contain the strike and 
coerce resumption of job duties (“Bangladesh Port” 2010). Just over a 
year later, the U.S. military intervened in a labor conflict in Washington 
State. After the transnational grain company EGT built a new processing 
facility in the port of Longview, they unlawfully contracted non-ILWU 
labor in contravention of the master grain agreement. This direct attack 
on the union’s jurisdiction elicited a powerful response from the ILWU 
in the form of spirited pickets, blockades, and direct physical confronta- 
tion with police (Corvin and Harshman 2011; McEllrath 2011; Martin 
2011; Rohar 2011b). The action eventually earned massive and very pub- 
lic support from the “Occupy” movement, as well as solidarity rallies 
from dock workers as far away as India and Korea.” Despite the unlawful 
actions of EGT, picketers were met with aggressive police actions (includ- 
ing 220 arrests), and President Obama eventually sanctioned the use of 
the Coast Guard to escort EGT’s ships (Cordon 2012; Heyman 2012). 
The Coast Guard is a military organization, but because of its long his- 
tory as an exceptional force that also protects domestic waters, it is not 
subject to the Posse Comitatus Act (1878), which prevents the use of the 
military on domestic soil. 

This is by no means the first time that military force has been deployed 
in response to labor actions in the United States or elsewhere (Gra- 
ham 2006; Lutz 2001; Markusen et al. 1991). And yet, these and other 
events do mark something significant: the increasingly common designa- 
tion of logistics labor actions as matters of national security. Just a few 
years earlier and a thousand miles to the south, another ILWU local was 
deemed a threat to national security. In 2002, the ILWU began to protest 
a record-breaking number of workers’ deaths on the docks (five deaths 
in six months). The union denied any organized work slowdown but 
also said, “The ILWU Negotiating Committee passed a resolution today, 
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calling on members to redouble efforts to improve safety on the docks. 
The resolution, distributed to all locals, calls on longshore workers to fol- 
low all safety procedures, including speed limits, to refrain from working 
extended shifts, working through lunch hours, or doubling back” (Walker 
2002a, 2002b). The Pacific Maritime Association (PMA)—the maritime 
employers’ organization—insisted that the ILWU had orchestrated the 
slowdown and in response locked out workers. Acting in support of 
the employers, Vice President Dick Cheney declared ILWU actions a threat 
to national security. Following pressure from corporations such as Dell, 
Ford, and Boeing, who experienced shortages in their just-in-time supply 
chains, George W. Bush enacted the Taft-Hartley Act—America’s noto- 
rious “slave labor law”—in the largest U.S. ports of LA/Long Beach. 
President Bush compelled workers to comply with PMA demands under 
threat of fines, criminal charges, and military deployment. These events 
were striking, not only because it was the first time in history that an 
employer lockout was used to implement the Taft-Hartley law. Accord- 
ing to one union representative, “The message to employers is that you 
can create a crisis by locking out your workers and then get the govern- 
ment to intervene with Taft-Hartley that violates all the rights of workers 
to collective bargaining” (OWCW 2002). In other words, it establishes 
that ports are an exceptional space and time where the law can be used 
to undermine the law. Labor movement leaders were surprised by this 
aggressive attack. Ron Judd, American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) western regional director, diag- 
nosed it as “the most egregious attack on workers’ rights in 50 years” 
(ibid.). Marking the seriousness of the event for the labor movement as a 
whole, Judd explained, “If they can do it to the ILWU, they can do it to 
any union.” The events in LA/Long Beach also establish that the disrup- 
tion of supply chains is understood as a matter of national security. This 
is precisely the logic of supply chain security. Trade disruption has moved 
from an economic cost to a security threat. 


Securing Circulation: Transport Labor as Target 


The architecture of global production and trade is built on the assumption 
of fast flows. Commodities need to remain in physical motion if capital 
will continue to circulate. Disruption to commodity flows exposes the 
vulnerability of just-in-time production systems and so too the centrality 
of logistics infrastructure and its protection to the politics of our pres- 
ent. As Inter VISTAS Consulting recommends in a report to the Canadian 
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federal government on the future of logistics gateways (quoted at the 
beginning of this chapter), the ideal target for labor management would 
be “zero work stoppages” (2007). The longstanding interest in speeding 
up production and distribution systems that we encountered with Marx 
and Taylor and that was given new importance with the revolution in 
logistics today melds powerfully with contemporary efforts to secure sup- 
ply chains. The managerial desire for zero work stoppages is increasingly 
managed through securitization, where labor actions are understood to 
threaten the (national) security of (global) trade. 

As we saw in chapter 2, the supply chain has an important spatiality, 
and this implicates questions of security directly. If the object of protec- 
tion takes the form of a network or a chain, then “security in a ‘chain’ is 
only as good as the weakest link” (APF 2008, 10). This notion of weak 
links is a productive part of a political geographic imaginary that aims to 
identify threats so that they may be targeted and spatially contained. In 
a moment of convergence with broader managerial strategies of making 
the system visible in the interests of control through process mapping, 
efforts to secure the supply chain are provoking their own calls for map- 
ping systems of supply so that risks and threats can be governed. The 
first strategy outlined as part of the Asia Pacific Gateway and Corridor 
Initiative (2009) for security is to “initiate a project to map and inven- 
tory the supply chain that comprises the Gateway, including the full scope 
of facilities and services that fall under a common security umbrella.” 
The industry map of “supply chain risks” that appeared in chapter 2 
marks global “chokepoints” and “threat zones” for trade, making them 
visible so they can be managed by security initiatives. One of the places 
these maps circulate is in a major industry report titled “Transportation 
& Logistics 2030 Volume 4: Securing the Supply Chain,” which makes 
some intriguing connections between labor actions and terrorist events 
(PwC 2011). While the explicit focus of the report is on terrorism, it also 
draws some equivalence between the two by suggesting that labor actions 
in chokepoints provide a useful proxy for the effects of terror. “Attacks on 
supply chains are often looking for a big return on a small investment,” 
meaning “logistics hubs like airports or ports offer the ideal target,” Price- 
waterhouseCoopers (PwC 2011, 16) explains. The report continues by 
asserting, “Possible consequences of disrupting a logistics hub . . . can be 
seen by taking a look at the port strike in 2002, where 29 ports on the US 
West Coast were locked out due to a labor strike of 10,500 dockwork- 
ers.” It proceeds to detail the impacts of the lockout, estimated to have 
cost $1 billion per day in trade. 
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Yet beyond indirect allusions to the common effects of labor actions 
and other forms of disruption, workers have been explicitly deemed a 
particular threat to the security of supply. Labor actions are frequently 
included in inventories of security threats: “labor strike,” for instance, 
is included among the risks that threaten the security of supply chains in 
a recent book that has been influential across supply chain industry profes- 
sionals (Lynch 2009). More important, logistics workers are centrally and 
directly implicated in a series of recent supply chain security initiatives. 
As chapter 2 explored in some detail, supply chain security has become a 
central pillar of post-2001 securitization in the United States. Direct pres- 
sure from the United States on the international community prompted 
the international shipping community (the governments and corporations 
that constitute it) to follow suit through an aggressive push for successive 
regulatory acts through a range of bodies of global governance, such as 
the United Nation’s International Marine Organization. This securitiza- 
tion of supply chains directly targets transport workers. A central pillar 
of this initiative is a massive program designed to improve security in 
the transport sector, with a focus on maritime ports. The Transportation 
Worker Identification Credential (TWIC) presumes that targeting a key 
link in supply chains—the people handling cargo in ports—will preempt 
disruption. In order to access their work places, workers must undergo 
invasive security screenings. Those who are successful in obtaining clear- 
ance must carry security cards—biometric cards in the United States—that 
are linked to the newly created security perimeters surrounding ports. 
Workers can be deemed threats to national security by virtue of state 
suspicion of their own activities or those of their affiliates and thereby 
denied clearance and so too employment. These programs undermine col- 
lective agreements, privacy rights, and employment security for workers. 
Ironically, they also invest responsibility for national security in workers 
even as they criminalize this same group. The onus placed on workers to 
protect the nation even while constituting a likely threat to its security 
exceeds the bounds of neoliberalism and can perhaps only be explained as 
a deeply neurotic form of citizenship and governmentality (cf. Isin 2004). 

The U.S. Transportation Worker Identification Credential (TWIC), a 
joint responsibility of the Transportation Security Administration within 
the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) and the U.S. Coast Guard, 
is in fact operated and maintained by Lockheed Martin. This private 
management of the TWIC program is another indication of the neoliber- 
alization of national security; the government assumes the role of agenda 
setting, but implementation is assigned to the lowest bidder. 
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But perhaps most important for this investigation, port security pro- 
grams have the effect of blurring the boundaries between crime and terror. 
The TWIC requires that workers undergo a security threat assessment, 
which includes criminal history records checks, immigration checks, and 
an intelligence/terrorism check. Workers are deemed to be a threat to 
national security and denied security clearance on a permanent basis for 
a range of crimes including the “attempt to improperly transport a haz- 
ardous material” or the “attempt to commit a crime involving a security 
transportation incident.” Workers are denied clearance for seven years 
for a much longer list of crimes including “attempted dishonesty, fraud, 
or misrepresentation, including identity fraud and money laundering”; 
attempted immigration violations; and “attempted distribution, posses- 
sion with intent to distribute, or importation of a controlled substance” 
(“TWIC Rules and Regulations” 2007). 

The TWIC affects at least 1.5 million workers according to conserva- 
tive estimates (Emsellem et al. 2009). Frustrated officials from the Port of 
Houston suggest DHS estimates are far off and that actual numbers should 
be ten times higher. Critical in all this, an estimated 30-50 percent of port 
truckers who are undocumented migrants will automatically be ineligi- 
ble for the pass, suggesting an intensification of the territorial bounds on 
human mobility at the same time that those same boundaries are recast to 
facilitate the flow of goods. The TWIC both rewrites the limits of state sur- 
veillance and supplants labor protections, but it does so without presenting 
itself as labor law. Robert McEllrath (2011), international president of the 
ILWU, explains the effects of the TWIC on his members: 


The Transport Workers Identity Credential has been nothing short 
of a disaster. TSA sent letters to tens of thousands of individuals sug- 
gesting they may not be eligible for a TWIC because they may have 
been convicted of a crime. Then, TSA put the onus on the workers to 
prove they were never convicted. Under this twisted logic, workers 
were guilty until they could prove themselves innocent. TSA sat on 
these appeals for an average of 69 days. The result was thousands of 
workers left unemployed, unable to make house and car payments, 
or attend to their families’ needs. According to a July 2009 National 
Employment Law Project report, African-Americans and Latinos 
waited even longer. On average, African Americans waited one month 
more than their white counterparts, which translated to one month 


more in lost wages. Latinos on average waited two months longer. 


Much like the American TWIC program, Canada’s Marine Transport 
Security Clearance Program (MTSCP) requires the creation of “secure 
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areas” around maritime ports and limits access to the area to those with 
a valid security credential. As I have argued elsewhere (Cowen 2007), 
these programs cross long established lines of domestic state authority 
and mix technologies for fighting terror and crime, effectively suspending 
basic rights and protections. Like the U.S. TWIC, the Canadian MTSCP 
and the Australian Maritime Security Identity Card (MSIC) make crime, 
or even potential crime, a matter of national security. In this way, job 
security and even collective bargaining are supplanted; if a worker cannot 
attain clearance, he or she cannot be employed in the port. Tom Dufresne, 
president of ILWU-Canada, points out that “[unions and their members| 
would never agree to have a collective agreement with no grievance pro- 
cedure in it, without some final arbitrator making the decision on whether 
or not a person is guilty of an offence or what the penalty should be. And 
yet, with the security regulation—the internal review they’re proposing— 
there is no independent, transparent, affordable appeals process other 
than going to the federal court of Canada. And then all you might get is 
‘by the way, you were right.’ Who do I go to for compensation? There 
is no compensation.” The fact that these conditions would never pass a 
regular negotiation with port actors is exactly the point. Governments are 
able to implement the regulations specifically because they are not framed 
as labor law but rather as exceptional measures that respond to crises of 
national security. It is precisely through the mobilization of crisis that the 
foundations of territorially based national citizenship rights (the distinc- 
tion between inside and outside national space) are undermined. As one 
joint report from Australia’s transportation unions addressing the new 
Marine Security Identity Card asserts, “There is always the tendency for 
commentators to refer to issues of criminality as opposed to real terrorist 
activities. As the debate deepens there is a blurring between criminality 
or more specifically a history of criminal convictions and the deliberate 
risk of terrorism” (Maritime Union of Australia 2005, 8). This collapse 
of all criminal activity, and even suspected criminality, into threats to 
national security simultaneously undoes protections formerly associated 
with national status while reconstituting the very meaning of insecurity. 
The Maritime Union of Australia (2005, 8) suggests that “if the argu- 
ments around the introduction of the MSIC cards are allowed to broaden 
the scope to include the detection of criminals or reformed criminals in the 
transport chain then the effectiveness of any maritime security measures 
are diluted.” However, we must consider the possibility that “security” 
actually means something significantly different in these new border pro- 
grams; it is recast rather than reduced through this broadening sweep of 
threats, in ways that have serious implications for citizenship. 
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Both the U.S. and Canadian transportation authorities are reputed to 
have plans to extend these programs across the transport sector, poten- 
tially implicating several million workers. Labor leaders are convinced 
that the security clearance could also serve as the basis for a biomet- 
ric national identity card. The TWIC, the MSIC, and the MTSCP are 
being introduced as exceptional measures targeted to a highly special- 
ized group of workers, but they nevertheless establish precedents that 
may rework labor law and civil rights more broadly. Despite the dra- 
matic precedents these programs set, few people beyond the bounds of 
the ports have ever even heard of their existence. Governments have 
deliberately kept them out of the public realm by treating them as highly 
technical regulations rather than fully political pieces of legislation. This 
is consistent with what Daiva Stasiulis and Darryl Ross (2006, 335) and 
others refer to as “securitization”: “practices of governing that distin- 
guish ‘security’ from politics, deploying the former in a general process 
whereby a policy issue is turned into a security issue, removing it from 
the realm of political contestation.” 


Boomerangs and Circuits 


Securitization is also becoming more standardized across more sites and 
jurisdictions. Without a doubt, the United States has played a profound 
role in the global securitization of supply chains, demanding new security 
policies be implemented at the global scale while also designing programs 
that govern people and places well beyond U.S. territory (Boske 2006; 
Browning 2003; DHS 2009). Extraterritorial U.S. security programs like 
the Container Security Initiative (CSI) and the Customs-Trade Partner- 
ship against Terrorism (C-TPAT), discussed in chapter 2, explicitly extend 
U.S. authority “upstream” to include the cargo and people that circulate 
through the global logistics system and into American territory, making 
many national security policies effectively global in scope (Branch 2008; 
Browning 2003; CRS 2005; Mongelluzzo 2012). American officials have 
also pressured supranational governing bodies to develop new standards 
and policies where the noncompliance of member nations results in their 
isolation from global trade. The International Marine Organization’s 
International Ship and Port Facility Security (ISPS) code is a prime exam- 
ple (Boske 2006). U.S. policies have also been extremely influential in 
other states’ policy design—for instance, with the TWIC program and 
its close cousins in Canada and Australia. Despite powerful resistance to 
American global hegemony, very few states risk expulsion from trade in a 
U.S.-centered global factory. 
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While the United States is centrally implicated in global securitization 
in these ways, we can also trace a different movement in trade security 
where exceptional states—those whose practices in the realm of citizen- 
ship, labor, and security are ostensibly antithetical to the principles of 
freedom and democracy that the United States officially espouses—serve 
as models for the reorganization of American political rights and spaces 
through trade security. This “boomerang” effect—which Foucault ([1997] 
2003, 103) describes as a haunting feature of colonial circulations where 
techniques of colonization and “its political and juridical weapons” were 
“brought back to the West”—has already been well documented in the 
contemporary politics of war and security (Graham 2004; Gregory 1994), 
and it is certainly a feature of the protection of supply chains. 

The United Arab Emirates, and especially Dubai, is touted as a model 
for U.S. port security. The UAE may seem a world away from the United 
States, but Dubai’s geographic resolution to the problem of containing dis- 
ruption and supporting flows has been a model for port and infrastructure 
security in U.S. cities. A more thorough discussion of Dubai appears in 
chapter 5, but in a discussion about the intersections of trade security and 
logistics labor it is impossible not to briefly “visit” the place. Direct deal- 
ings between Dubai and U.S. ports were called to a halt in 2006 following 
public controversy in the United States about the potential “Arab opera- 
tion” of American shipping terminals. Massive public outcry denounced 
a plan for Dubai Ports World (DP World), a UAE state-run firm with 
terminals in dozens of countries (including Vancouver, where this chap- 
ter began), to assume operation of twenty-two U.S. ports. Like the vast 
majority of terminals in the United States, those in question were already 
foreign owned and operated. But potential ownership by an “Arab state” 
provoked broad bipartisan Congressional opposition rooted in racist fears 
for national security (Friedman 2006; Gibson 2006; Kirchgaessner 2006; 
“Peter King” 2006; Overby 2006). The sale was approved by the execu- 
tive branch of government and vigorously supported by the president, 
who even threatened to use his first-ever presidential veto to protect the 
deal (Sanger and Lipton 2006). Nevertheless, the scale of opposition, pep- 
pered with regular expressions of explicit racism, eventually led DP World 
to sell its interests (“Dubai Company” 2009). Serious concerns about 
labor practices and human and civil rights in Dubai occasionally infused 
the debate, but the vast majority of public discourse simply equated Arabs 
with terrorists, using stereotyped and racist imagery. Nevertheless, the 
failure of this deal should not blind us to the broader connections between 
these places and their ports. As chapter 5 explores in some more detail, 
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Dubai is heralded as a petri dish for practices of port security and the 
broader political logics of secure trade. 

Like Dubai, U.S. ports have also become transnational logistic centers. 
Rapid movement from primary production sites (largely in China) across 
multiple modes of transport and through a series of transfer points in 
places like Dubai take commodities through U.S. ports and on to Ameri- 
can consumers. Indeed, it is new security measures that are transforming 
U.S. ports into bounded spaces of exceptional government, inching them 
toward the Dubai model. Dubai was the first “Middle Eastern entity” 
to join the Container Security Initiative in 2005, and as a result, U.S. 
Customs and Border Protection (CBP) works especially close with Dubai 
Customs to screen containers destined for the United States. As the CBP 
(Dwyer 2006) reports, “Cooperation with Dubai officials has been out- 
standing and a model for other operation within CSI ports.” Containing 
labor is furthermore a key realm of convergence between Dubai Logistics 
City and U.S. ports. A violent refusal of workers’ rights in the interests of 
trade flows is crucial to the Dubai model, and the TWIC program can be 
understood as an attempt to institutionalize similar violence. 

That Dubai has become a model for U.S. practice may be initially sur- 
prising given its particular regime of citizenship and labor. Strikes and 
trade unions are illegal in the UAE, and participation in either can result in 
permanent expulsion from the country (Al Tamimi n.d.; UAE Ministry of 
Labour 2001). The vast majority of workers are on temporary work per- 
mits without any formal citizenship. Noncitizens make up 99 percent of 
the private work force (two-thirds of whom are South Asian), making the 
very status of formal citizen exceptional (Kapiszewski 2006). While coun- 
tries like the United States rely heavily on noncitizen labor, no place on 
earth matches the UAE in this regard. But it is precisely this emaciation of 
political rights in the face of trade flows that makes Dubai so appealing to 
the United States. Accumulation through dispossession of formal and sub- 
stantive citizenship rights, managed through the production of securitized 
logistic space, is the ominous model that U.S. port cities are borrowing 
from Dubai. Indeed, the TWIC both rewrites the limits of state surveil- 
lance and supplants labor protections, but it does so without presenting 
itself as labor law. It undermines collective agreements and privacy rights 
and evacuates meaningful notions of employment security. Most impor- 
tant, the TWIC blurs the border between crime and terror and between 
police and military authority. The TWIC cannot single-handedly turn U.S. 
ports into the “Logistics City” on offer in Dubai, but as part of an ensem- 
ble of security policy, it makes deep and largely unnoticed attacks on 
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labor and political rights that pull these worlds much closer together. If 
the logistics revolution has stretched the factory around the world, trade 
security works to “smooth” labor regimes, working to standardize the 
rights of the fast flows of stuff over the political rights of people. 

It is not only parcels and policies that are circulating in contemporary 
supply chains; people are also on the move. This discussion has certainly 
touched on peoples’ movements, though largely at the scale of the worker’s 
body and its control. But of course, people move in many ways across vast 
distances through supply chains. The most obvious kinds of movements of 
people in supply chains would be those who move as workers alongside 
cargo, such as truckers, rail workers, pilots, and seafarers. Workers who 
move across transnational space—especially those who move on ships— 
face notorious working conditions, largely because of the challenge of 
regulation in the context of “flags of convenience.” But the rise of global 
supply chains has much further reach than those immediately in the logis- 
tics sector. If the invention of the global supply chain stretched the factory 
around the world, it has done so precisely to incorporate, in spatially pre- 
cise and strategic ways, uneven modalities of labor into the production 
process. Not only has this entailed the deindustrialization of many old 
industrial regions and the offshoring of production to lower-wage regions 
of the world, but it has also meant downward pressures on conditions of 
work in the global north (where many precarious workers are migrants 
from the global south) in relation to the hyperexploitation of workers in 
the global south, but within the same disaggregated production process 
(see Cowen 2009). Neilson and Rossiter (2010, 12) argue, “What needs 
to be emphasized is that logistics plays a role in controlling the movement 
of labor power as much as it applies to the passage of other commodities. 
It is thus a key technology to consider when examining the politics of bor- 
der control, the reshaping of labor markets and the demise of the figure 
of the citizen-worker.” This has painfully ironic implications for many of 
the world’s people who move from the global south to the global north 
in search of better conditions of work and life but who find themselves 
incorporated into supply chains in forms and conditions of work that look 
much like those “back home.” 

The story of Ameera helps highlight the intimacies of this global scale 
story of logistics and supply chains. Her life is especially helpful to hear 
about if we remember that logistics has a powerful and persistent rela- 
tionship to warfare. Ameera grew up in a cage and now works in a cage, 
halfway around the world from where she began. Her biography is filled 
with violence and irony; she spent much of her youth in a detention 
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facility in northern Iraq that was “like an open warehouse.” Ameera and 
several members of her family were put in detention in 1986 following a 
failed attempt to cross the border into Turkey as undocumented migrants. 
Today Ameera is a precarious, low-wage temp worker in a heavily secu- 
ritized distribution center in New Jersey. While the detention center 
resembled a warehouse, Ameera and her coworkers are clear about the 
feeling of their workplace: “The cage—that’s what we call it—the cage.” 
She has good reason. Her work actually takes place in a caged-in section 
of a large warehouse. Two levels of security check must be passed in order 
to access her workstation, and security cameras follow her hands for the 
duration of her working day. This level of securitization would suggest 
that Ameera works with either sensitive or high-value materials, yet her 
job involves unpacking, tagging, and repacking mass-produced clothing 
for discount stores. Ameera suggests that there is thick tension between 
management and workers, with a general atmosphere of suspicion. Her 
account embraces the paradox of securitization; poor conditions of work 
fuel management’s conviction that workers have no loyalty and will steal 
from the company, which they respond to with increased securitization, 
which further undermines the quality of work. Ameera works in a facil- 
ity run by transnational logistics corporation DB Schencker, though her 
official employer is a temp agency housed inside the facility. DB Schencker 
operates 2,000 facilities in 130 countries, making it one of the largest 
globally integrated logistics providers in the world. In the United States, 
the company operates more than fifteen million square feet of space and 
is a member of the Customs-Trade Partnership against Terrorism. This 
means that the company that controls Ameera’s cage is not only desig- 
nated a “trusted trader” by the Department of Homeland Security and so 
delegated responsibility for monitoring its own compliance with supply 
chain security programs, but it is also invited to participate in defining 
those same policies through participation in the “trusted trader subcom- 
mittee” of the CBP’s Advisory Committee on Commercial Operations. 


Logistics Labor in the Global Factory 


Logistics labor is at the center of the story of the global reorganization of 
trade of the past five decades. The movements of workers’ bodies are what 
make the movement of global cargo possible, and yet workers’ bodies are 
also often the cost of the high speed of commodity circulation in logistics 
space. All this attention to workers’ bodies is a feature of the physicality 
and materiality of global logistics, but it is also a symptom of the active 
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effort to integrate workers into the system and calibrate the rhythms of 
their movements with the needs of an automated system of stuff. Workers’ 
bodies are implicated directly in techniques of managerial discipline and 
control both historically and in the present, in part because of fears of the 
unruly, undisciplined working-class body. The myriad forms of securitiza- 
tion also target workers’ bodies, from the biometric data that underpins 
security credentialing and the surveillance of their movements through 
cameras and maps to the brute bodily injury that is invoked with military 
and civilian security force. Indeed, supply chain security has the goal of 
keeping workers aligned with logistics’ systems yet prepares for the pos- 
sibility of disruption as it also works to preempt that potentiality. If it is 
the security of efficient trade flows that animates maritime security today, 
then the interference that comes from “inefficiencies” like democracy and 
the actors that demand it may themselves be construed as security threats. 
Democracy of work in the crucial node of the ports is a barrier to current 
security projects that govern through exceptional means, suspending basic 
rights of citizenship and abolishing established barriers between crime and 
terror, all in the name of the security of supranational supply systems. 
The revolution has left logistics labor incredibly dangerous, largely low 
wage, precarious, highly racialized (Bonacich and Wilson 2008), and now 
increasingly securitized. Yet things may be changing. Bonacich (2003) 
suggests, “Logistics workers are crucial local factors in global production 
and delivery systems . . . they cannot ‘be moved offshore.’” Reifer (2011, 
10) argues that the logistics revolution “arguably increased the power 
of workers in the global supply chain,” suggesting that if “coalitions are 
able to capitalize on their strategic strengths as key nodal points in global 
trade and production and actively work on international solidarity across 
borders, the stage could be set for a radical revamping of the global sys- 
tem.” Or in the simple words of Jo Ann Wypijewski, speaking at the 
2010 Dockworkers Conference in Charleston, “The people who move 
the world can also stop it.” Indeed, signs of this capacity are hidden in 
plain view in some dramatic though underreported recent events. On the 
one hand, gradual organizing efforts in sectors that have been notoriously 
difficult to organize, precisely by virtue of their global scale and strategic 
political geographies, are growing. We are seeing major global campaigns 
gaining steam in sectors like seafaring (led by the International Transport 
Federation and Save Our Seafarers) and courier services (Teamsters for a 
Democratic Union). Even more striking are recent actions in the two larg- 
est logistics chokepoints on the planet: the Suez and Panama Canals. Both 
sites appear on the previous map of labor actions, and both events mark 
labor movement strength and success, despite palpable odds and enormous 
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pressure from corporate and state power. In Panama, expansion workers 
went on strike in January 2012 and were quickly met with a 13 percent 
wage increase and promises of back pay. The same workers struck again 
in April 2012 in response to the death of a worker and this time were 
successful in achieving forty-three demands for improvement in working 
conditions, industrial safety, and salaries (Radicella 2012; WSWS 2012). 
A year earlier and half a world away, as part of a definitive moment of the 
decade, canal workers were critical in the overthrow of Hosni Mubarak in 
Egypt. Supply chain management has long feared disruption to this crucial 
global chokepoint, and in 2011, this disruption took place with enormous 
implications. On February 8 of that year, some six thousand Suez Canal 
workers at five service companies initiated a wildcat strike in the cities of 
Suez, Port Said, and Ismailia. Dock workers stopped work at the key port 
of Ain Al Sokhna, disrupting Egypt’s vital sea links to the Far East, and 
as Egypt’s state-controlled newspaper Ahram Online and then the New 
York Times reported, “Disruptions to shipping movements, as well as 
disastrous economic losses, are expected if the strike continues” (Mackey 
2011; Rohar 2011a). Needless to say, this became a definitive action in 
the mass mobilization for regime change. The stakes are high for labor 
in the industry and era of global logistics, but these are no doubt signs that 
the winds could be changing. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Geo-Economics of Piracy 


The “Somali Pirate” and the 
Remaking of International Law 


Since antiquity, different legal concepts of “piracy” were 
repeatedly adjusted by Europeans to suit their immediate aims, 
such as legitimizing imperial politics. 
—Michael Kempe, 
“Even in the Remotest Corners of the World” 


Supply chains must be secured against any form of man-made 
and natural disruption. This certainly isn’t a new revelation. 
Some hundred years ago commercial shipping was threatened by 
pirates and renegades like Anne Bonny, Sir Francis Drake or Klaus 
Stortebeker, and so transport ships were equipped with cannons 
and crews ready for a fight. Today piracy as a “business model” 
is enjoying a remarkable renaissance. It’s but one of many threats 
facing international logistics. 

—PwC, “Securing the Supply Chain” 


Denying Somali pirates the benefit of context is not simply an act 
of ignorance; it is in act of imperialism. 
—Muna Ali and Zahra Murad, 
“Unravelling Narratives of Piracy” 


The diagram in Figure 25 marks the constitution of a new space: the 
International Recommended Transit Corridor (IRTC). This space cannot 
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Vessels are encouraged to use the “Group Transit” system through the IRTC. This is NOT a convoy 
On their planned transit speed (SOG). Group Transits are 


dangerous times whitst allowing maximum co-ordination of military assets in the region ang ensuring 
vessels benefit from enhanced mutual protection. 


A Group Transit NOT a convoy and during the transit vessels should not expect to be within visual 


range of a warship but, as all warships within the region are co-ordinating their efforts, each military 
asset wil be aware of the Group Transit and have ful details of ail registered shipping. 
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FIGURE 25. International Recommended Transit Corridor, Gulf of Aden. Source: 
IMO 2009a. 


be seen on the open waters; there are no flags, checkpoints, or other 
markers of territorial authority on display. Yet the IRTC—a special zone 
for commercial ship traffic now subject to intensive multinational naval 
policing in the Gulf of Aden—is a key element in a dramatic experiment 
in the recasting of political space, international law, and imperial vio- 
lence. The IRTC is part of an ensemble of legal experiments to assert 
geo-economic imperial authority in the area. Faced with a growing num- 
ber of attacks on ships in this critical transit way to the Suez Canal, 
transnational corporations, national states, and supranational govern- 
ing bodies have all intensified efforts to protect the global circulation of 
stuff (Intertanko 2009; Stockbruegger 2010). But the IRTC is not sim- 
ply an element in a growing number of security plans and programs; it 
is also a part of a profound reworking of the way law governs space. A 
series of UN Security Council resolutions in 2008 authorized the use of 
military force within sovereign Somali waters and inland territory.! Mul- 
tiple security forces are now active in the area operating under wildly 
varying frameworks of legality and authority. Shipping companies con- 
tract private militaries to provide onboard armed escorts through the 
region, provoking complex negotiations around state sovereignty in the 
Suez Canal. Multinational military forces have coordinated increased 
patrols in order to “police” the waters, but with tremendous national 
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variation in the use of force, detention, and prosecution (MSCHOA n.d.; 
Stockbruegger 2010). 

Precisely because piracy is a crime that occurs outside the authority 
and territory of any singular national authority, the pirate has long been a 
figure that is constituted by the geographies of (national) sovereignty but 
also fundamentally troubles them (Cordingly 1996; Sutton 2009; Thom- 
son 1994). Until 1858, international law recognized two legal entities: the 
individual and the state. The invention of the pirate as universal criminal 
at that time created a third entity, defined by criminal action not simply 
outside a state but outside all states and subject to persecution by all states 
(Benton 2010; Rediker 2004). Operating in the constitutive outside of 
state space, the pirate has thus long been a figure that both stabilizes and 
undermines binary geopolitical categories of inside/outside, and the “legal 
labeling” of piracy has offered a favored means for empires to disguise the 
“political use of violence” (Kempe 2010, 36). 

In an era of supply chain security where authority is reconstituted to 
protect corridors of corporate commerce, the particular dangers posed by 
piracy have shifted, and so too have strategies and spaces for managing 
them. Indeed, security agencies question whether Somali pirates are in fact 
terrorists, with an entire arsenal of legality dependent on the answer. Iron- 
ically, the entanglement of militaries and markets through the project of 
supply chain security in the Gulf of Aden relies on an absolute yet funda- 
mentally tenuous distinction between the economic and the political. For 
piracy to be managed by this diversity of unregulated violence, it cannot 
become an object of outright warfare; the pirate must remain conceptually 
and legally distinct from the figure of the terrorist. If Somali pirates are 
“people who have consistently identified themselves as Somalia’s Coast 
Guard” (Ali and Murad 2009, 91) and who thus claim an explicitly politi- 
cal position for their actions, the distinction would seem to dissolve. The 
political dimensions of Somali actions are thus denied at the same time as 
the state military interests in transnational corporate trade are asserted. 

This chapter investigates the recasting of political and legal authority 
currently under way in efforts to secure supply chains and manage the 
problem of the Somali pirate in this critical shipping corridor. It explores 
the mutual constitution of legal categories, subjects, and spaces in the 
making of new imperial forms through the politics of circulation and secu- 
rity. The IRTC reveals how the production of new kinds of political space 
is vital to the assemblage of supply chain security and suggests that his- 
torically and in the present, efforts to govern piracy are diagnostic of the 
broader organization of imperialism. 
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“Hunting the Somali Scourge” 


On May 14, 2012, European Union Security and Defense published a 
video online called “EU Naval Force (EU NAVFOR) - Operation ATA- 
LANTA” about the EU Naval Forces operation in Somalia. The video 
opens to the ominous sound of a military drumbeat. Images of navy ships 
intercepting Somali pirates at sea fill the screen as a middle-aged male 
voice with a British accent tells the viewer in a serious tone, “The threat 
of piracy to WFP [UN World Food Programme] shipments is very real. 
EU NAVFOR escorts are critically important to the security of the food 
shipments to reach the people of Somalia.” The image shifts to footage 
of emaciated African children—still, glassy-eyed, with flies in mouths— 
warning of the crisis of mass starvation that looms. The camera then 
cuts to an interview with British Rear Admiral Duncan Potts, operational 
commander of Atalanta, who explains, “It’s important that we use every 
means and lever available to us to combat piracy . . . we try and locate 
them where we can . . . we try to use every means, every legal means 
within our capability” (emphasis his). Following Potts, we meet a stylish 
young white-skinned European woman—lfigenia Metaxa, the shipping 
logistics officer for World Food Programme Somalia. Hopeful and smil- 
ing, she explains that shipments are now “uninterrupted . . . continuous, 
timely, safe . . . thanks to EU NAVFOR.” The voiceover then resumes, 
now with images of healthier Somali children eating WFP aid meals: 
“Counter piracy remains the day to day bread and butter task of EU 
NAVFOR, while on a humanitarian front Operation Atalanta continues 
to ensure that the people of the horn of Africa receive the much needed 
food and help through this difficult time.” 

The day after this video was published online, the European Union 
bombed Somalia. In the early morning hours of May 15, 2012, maritime 
aircraft and attack helicopters bombed the Handulle village in the Mudug 
region of Somalia’s central coastline, which the EU identified as a “pirate 
den.” Despite the fact that “pirates” and local fisher folk are often the same 
people in present-day Somalia (Ali and Murad 2009) and that Operation 
Atalanta is represented as a humanitarian mission, the EU hardly hesi- 
tated in engaging in armed combat against civilians. “What we want to 
do is make life more difficult for these guys,” said Lieutenant Commander 
Jacqueline Sherriff, a spokeswoman for the European Union’s antipiracy 
force. “This is a fantastic opportunity” (quoted in Gettlemen 2012). The 
attack was widely described in media as a strike “against the scourge of 
Somali piracy” (ibid.). While no casualties were reported from the attack, 
the “Somali logistics infrastructure” was compromised. “They destroyed 
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our equipment to ashes. It was a key supplies center for us,” Bile Hussein, 
a purported “pirate commander,” explained in an article that appeared in 
newspapers around the world. “Nothing was spared” (Guled 2012). 

The EU is one of several multinational forces conducting antipiracy 
operations in the region alongside NATO and the U.S.-led Combined 
Task Force (CTF) 151. With as many as ten warships off the coast of 
Somalia, the European Union Naval Force (EU NAVFOR) is responsible 
for protecting ships carrying aid to the country, but it also provides the 
logistical support vessels for African Union troops deployed within (“EU 
Forces” 2012). The EU is the main financial sponsor of the Somali Tran- 
sitional Federal Government—a body about which skepticism abounds. 
Mohamed Hassan (2010) argues that the transitional government “has no 
social base or authority in Somalia. It only exists on the international level 
because the imperialist forces support it.” The EU trains the transitional 
government’s army troops and provides reinforcement to the navies of five 
neighboring countries toward antipiracy efforts. 

The EU authorized the attacks on land in March 2012 following a 
series of meetings in London during February of the same year. The out- 
come of debates between European nations was that airpower could be 
mobilized to follow pirates on land but that the risk to European lives 
should be limited by avoiding ground combat (Dempsey 2012). EU public 
statements after the attack repeatedly emphasized that “at no point did 
E.U. Naval Force ‘boots’ go ashore” (Gettlemen 2012), as if to suggest 
that airpower entailed a lesser violence or trespass of Somali sovereignty. 
This claim, however, did not stop the London group Hands off Somalia 
(2012) from asserting that the attack “could be the first direct attack on 
Somalia by European imperialists since colonial times.” 

No doubt, the colonial ripples of the attack are acute. It was on this 
very same land that the British first experimented with the doctrine of air- 
power in military campaigns nearly a century ago; the entire disastrous 
history of airpower began with the British bombing of Somaliland in 1920 
(Omissi 1990). The Royal Air Force bombed the northern region of what 
is currently Somalia for twenty-one days, abruptly concluding more than 
two decades of failed ground operations. Airpower was critically impor- 
tant to the persistence of British imperialism in the wake of World War I; 
it allowed for the exhausted empire to maintain rule with an economy of 
force. As Anthony Clayton (1986, 11) argues on the exercise of “power” 
over “force,” “Power, then, with the minimum actual use of force, was to 
be the keynote [of colonial rule] . . . power was economical, since the use 
of raw force quickly led to its attrition. Further, force used in one place 
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could not simultaneously be used elsewhere, while the weight of power 
could be felt in many places at once.” 

If the 2011 bombing of Somalia marks a revival of European imperial- 
ism in this region, the EU video is a critical element of its architecture. EU 
NAVFOR reproduces a series of well-worn tropes of colonial cinema— 
most obviously the image of Africa as helpless child. The video sets a scene 
where infantilized Africans are in dire need of white European care. The 
young Somalis are not only helpless and suffering; they are also threatened 
and in need of protection. Thus, in a second maneuver, the adult Somalis 
who appear on screen—the pirates—figure as a grave threat to the Somali 
children. The video shows us that Europeans must save Somali children 
from Somali men. The context of its production shatters any illusion 
that this video is anything other than a visual score for imperial violence. 
With the video officially circulated on the eve of the bombing mission, its 
instrumental aims are difficult to deny (Landman 2009; Carter 2010). In 
a striking episode of what Teju Cole (2012) has termed the “white savior 
industrial complex,” the hunt for the Somali pirate figures centrally in a 
series of legal, political, and military experiments in contemporary impe- 
rial rule. This complex is certainly not new; its sentimentality emerges out 
of long histories of colonial rule. Indeed, as Lynn Festa (2006, 8) argues, 
“Sentimentality fashions the tropes that render relations with distant oth- 
ers thinkable.” 

With a “new scramble for Africa” (Carmody 2012; Hallinan 2011) 
and its maritime borders under way, so too we see the circulation of new 
sentimental forms. The debate about this “new scramble” focuses largely 
on American and Chinese interventions on the continent in the interests of 
resource extraction and geopolitical rule, but it also marks shifting geog- 
raphies and logics of imperial power. References to this colonial scramble 
are sometimes paired with descriptions of a “new spice road,” which 
helpfully highlight the infrastructure of trade and circulation. Nick Turse 
(2012) explains that today’s “‘spice road’ has nothing to do with cinna- 
mon, cloves, or silks. Instead, it’s a superpower’s superhighway, on which 
trucks and ships shuttle fuel, food, and military equipment through a 
growing maritime and ground transportation infrastructure to a network 
of supply depots, tiny camps, and airfields meant to service a fast-growing 
U.S. military presence in Africa.” Humanitarian affect is a powerful 
feature of contemporary military missions. Debates about the blurring 
borders between warfare and development have also been energetic in 
recent years in an era of “unending warfare” (Duffield 2007). Cole (2012) 
is attentive to the pivotal role of humanitarianism within this complex 
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(see also Holzgrefe and Keohane 2003). He asserts, “The white savior sup- 
ports brutal policies in the morning, founds charities in the afternoon, and 
receives awards in the evening.” He further suggests, “The banality of evil 
transmutes into the banality of sentimentality.” 

Likewise, piracy around the Horn of Africa has been repeatedly iden- 
tified as not simply a problem for Somali food security, as in the EU 
video, but fundamentally a problem for supply chain security by national 
militaries, transnational governing bodies like the EU, and the shipping 
industry. If geo-economics animates the contemporary logic of imperial 
intervention on the continent, then it is the protection of supply chains 
that organizes the use of force in the Gulf of Aden and the Horn of Africa. 
The debate about how to manage the problem of Somali piracy exposes 
how vital the issue of goods circulation has become. In his statement to a 
U.S. House of Representatives subcommittee in April 2009 on “Interna- 
tional Efforts to Combat Piracy,” Rear Admiral William Baumgartner of 
the U.S. Coast Guard explained, “The unimpeded flow of maritime com- 
merce is the lifeblood of the global economy.” Not surprising given the 
United Kingdom’s central role in the shipping industry since the height 
of its imperial power and its longstanding imperial relationship to Soma- 
lia specifically, the UK Parliamentary Foreign Affairs Committee (2011) 
exclaims how “the particular importance of the global maritime industry 
to the UK economy” means that “combating piracy should be a major 
priority for the UK Government. The UK sits at the centre of the global 
shipping trade . . . Piracy is therefore very much a British problem.” It 
is not only states but also corporations that assert that Somali pirates 
threaten the global economy. In a joint public statement in 2008, the 
international shipping community, led by the International Chamber of 
Shipping (ICS), asserted, “Pirates in Somalia threaten lives of seafarers 
and the security of world trade.” 

A focus on the question of piracy, which prompted the EU violence, 
exposes some particularly crucial dimensions of contemporary imperial- 
ism that highlight the remaking of territory and sovereignty in the service 
of the protection of trade flows. The pirate is portrayed not simply as the 
enemy of Somali people; rather, the threat they pose to the lives of starv- 
ing children makes them monstrous. The pirate is not simply the enemy of 
particular humans but rather an enemy to our common humanity. This is 
precisely the role that the pirate has played historically—‘“hostis humani 
generis” (Benton 2010; Cordingly 1996; Poier 2009; Rediker 2004). As 
in the early colonial era when the figure of the pirate played a pivotal but 
largely overlooked role in the making of the laws of nations, today the 
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pirate once again plays a key role in remaking norms of global gover- 
nance. At stake in contemporary antipiracy initiatives is the remaking of 
legal and sovereign space and imperial (geo-economic) global government. 


What Is Piracy? 


It is impossible to embark on a discussion of piracy without immediately 
encountering popular culture images of the rough and tumble hard man 
with eye patch, tricorner captain’s hat, skull and crossbones, striped shirt, 
and parrot perched on the shoulder uttering the notorious “arrghh.” This 
cartoonish image circulates in films, comic books, children’s stories, and 
beyond, and it derives from the high time of European piracy in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Yet piracy has a much longer history—a 
global one—and lives on in the present in ways that look very different yet 
remain somehow recognizable (Ali and Murad 2009; Benton 2010; Cord- 
ingly 1996; Konstam 2008; Sutton 2009; Thomson 1994). Unlike these 
cartoonish images, in the global history and contemporary geography of 
piracy the figure is only occasionally white and certainly dons a differ- 
ent wardrobe. This gap between the pirate of pop culture and the pirate 
of so much maritime conflict both marks and masks the imperial politics 
at play. But alongside the differences in the actual and imagined aesthet- 
ics of piracy, there are also important continuities. In Salvatore Poier’s 
(2009) words, “Even if the word ‘piracy’ had been applied to many dif- 
ferent activities in totally different contexts, the social and political core 
of its meaning has been unchanged since the very beginning.” Across time, 
the pirate is cast as both villain and hero. Then and now, the figure of the 
pirate is both revered and reviled. As Poier writes, “Pirates have also been 
seen—and still they are . . . as bloodthirsty but also romantic heroes.” 
What makes the pirate distinct is precisely his undecidability; he is outside 
the either/or of any binary system of affect and, importantly, of West- 
ern law. Popular narratives of piracy often implicitly recognize or even 
embrace the arbitrary nature of national authority that casts a mariner as 
a defender of the crown at one moment and an enemy of humankind in 
the next. The popular love affair with the pirate persists not despite but 
because of the figure’s “transness”—his home on both sides of the law. 
The most powerful historical continuity in the social life of the pirate is 
not aesthetic or cultural but political. While pop culture may offer glimpses 
of the trouble that the pirate causes to our categories, popular intrigue in 
fact largely distracts attention from the momentous political stakes at play 
in his deployment. At key moments in the past, the figure of the pirate plays 
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a critical role in remaking geographies of violence and sovereignty (Ben- 
ton 2010; Thomson 1994), and the figure does so again today. Alongside 
popular and playful images of the pirate, we can also trace a profoundly 
serious role for this figure, at least since antiquity. Piracy was a formidable 
issue for the ancient world. Cicero famously described pirates as “hostis 
humani generis,” the enemy of humankind. Michael Kempe (2010, 356) 
emphasizes the non- or subhumanity of pirates in Cicero’s work, suggesting 
that “pirates were placed outside humanity, in a realm otherwise reserved 
for wild animals.” Piracy thus marked not simply an exceptional legal sta- 
tus; located outside the law, those labeled as such also lost their humanity. 
For Cicero ([44 BC] 1887, 107), the pirate is a special kind of enemy, “not 
included in the list of lawful enemies, but is the common enemy of all; 
among pirates and other men there ought be neither mutual faith nor bind- 
ing oath.” Two thousand years ago Cicero placed the pirate outside the 
realm of normal law—in the complicated position of a criminal beyond 
criminality. In this way, long predating any meaningful conception of 
human rights, Roman statesmen conceived the pirate outside of the human 
by virtue of the threat they posed to humanity (Heller-Roazen 2009, 9). 

Cicero’s words directly influenced the sixteenth-century jurist Alberico 
Gentili, who described pirates in 1589 as “common enemies” who “are 
attacked with impunity by all, because they are without the pale of the 
law. They are scorners of the law of nations; hence they find no protection 
in that law.” The idea of pirates as outside the law was thus imported into 
early modern European thought through Gentili and was then eventu- 
ally codified into legal statute in the nineteenth century. In his 1755 work 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, English jurist William Blackstone 
reiterates this exceptional status of the pirate vis-a-vis international law 
while also casting the pirate as a savage in relation to imperial notions 
of “civilization.” In a chapter titled “Of Offences against the Law of 
Nations,” he repeats the definition of the pirate as “enemy of mankind.” 
On this basis he asserts, “[The pirate] has renounced all the benefits of 
society and government, and has reduced himself afresh to the savage 
state of nature, by declaring war against all mankind, all mankind must 
declare war against him” (Blackstone [1755] 1922, 51). 

The exceptional legal status of the pirate as marked by his “location” 
beyond the reach of the law was not simply a matter of metaphor; rather, 
it exposes the legal geographies that are centrally at play. The high seas 
have long been envisioned as the natural home to pirates, and this associa- 
tion of the figure with the oceans is still immediately conjured in popular 
culture. Blackstone, like many writers before him, defined the “offense of 
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piracy” in firm relation to the maritime space in which the act is commit- 
ted. Piracy, he expounds, “consists in committing those acts of robbery 
and depredation upon the high seas, which, if committed upon land, 
would have amounted to felony there.” Thus the crime takes on its seri- 
ousness by virtue of its location, its geography. 

For millennia, writers have detailed the heinous nature of attacks at 
sea in their discussions of piracy. Yet even as things maritime have played 
a crucially important role in the historical geographies and iconographies 
of piracy, it is not exactly the maritime qualities that constitute the pirate 
but rather the exceptional status of the high seas in the realm of law and 
politics that are definitive (Benton 2010; Kempe 2010; Perotin-Dumon 
1991). The fact that we have come to know forms of piracy more recently 
that are defined in relation to other seemingly ungovernable spaces—the 
skies in the twentieth century and the Internet more recently—highlights 
that it is this seeming ungovernability of the oceans that has made them 
the iconic space of piracy. 

This historical emphasis on the exceptional nature and space of pirat- 
ical acts was thus well established in Western philosophical and legal 
writing well before the modern era of nation-states and international law. 
These are the two key features of what Daniel Heller-Roazen (2009, 10) 
defines as the “piratical paradigm,” which constitutes something of a mal- 
leable essence that persists in the government of piracy in the present and 
that makes the pirate such a powerful figure. The first characteristic, he 
suggests, is that this paradigm “involves a region in which exceptional 
legal rules apply.” In other words, as we have seen in the work of Cicero, 
Gentili, and Blackstone, the act of piracy is largely defined by its location 
outside the geographic authority of law, most commonly on the high seas. 
Second, Heller-Roazen explains that this piratical paradigm “involves an 
agent who, committing deeds in such an unusual legal space, displays an 
antagonism that cannot be defined as that of one individual with respect 
to another or one political association with respect to another.” This 
explains the pirate’s status from antiquity through the present as a “uni- 
versal criminal,” understood as a threat to the whole of humanity and 
thus prosecutable by all. In a sense then, Heller-Roazen’s first two traits 
of the piratical paradigm imply each other, and thinking them separately is 
necessary in part because of the common neglect of space in our political 
imaginaries. Yet it is when we engage the last two features of his paradigm 
(already implied in the first pair) that the stakes in debates about piracy 
are revealed. This exposes, first and foremost, the extent to which the poli- 
tics of space are at the core of the issue. 
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Heller-Roazen (ibid.) asserts that these first two characteristics (the 
exceptional space of piracy and thus the exceptional legal status of 
piracy) entail a third: the “confusion or collapse of criminal and politi- 
cal categories.” This third feature of the piratical paradigm also implies 
a fourth characteristic: “Piracy entails a transformation of the concept of 
war.” In other words, because pirates are constituted as criminals outside 
the authority of the law, “operations carried out against them” involve 
“procedures of external relations and internal security—technologies of 
politics and police.” In a sense then, Heller-Roazen’s entire paradigm rests 
upon the first feature—the problem of legal space. The troubling of war- 
fare, criminality, and sovereignty all follow from the attempt to govern 
beyond the geographic authority of government. 

This distinction between external and internal security became ever 
more important with the rise of the system of nation-states, thus making 
the pirate an even more pivotal figure in the modern era as the figure that 
both undermines and stabilizes international law. Kempe (2009) makes 
a parallel set of claims. He argues that piracy has a very long history 
on the oceans and in legal debate, but it is the period between the six- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries that becomes of “salient interest” if we 
take a global perspective on the relationships between piracy, transna- 
tional relations, and international law. This is precisely the time when 
the European system of nation-states was assembled, and piracy played a 
profoundly important, though frequently overlooked, role in that process. 
In a momentous work that is centrally concerned with the government 
of piracy, Janice Thomson (1994, xvii) writes that violence in the con- 
temporary world is both “statist and territorial.” While these features 
of political geography are often naturalized, she reminds us that they 
in fact “distinguish the twentieth century state system from prior world 
political orders and their institutions of governance” in a manner that is 
“stunningly unique.” Following Max Weber (1978, 54), who defines the 
modern state as a “compulsory political organization with continuous 
operations” whose “administrative staff successfully upholds the claim to 
the monopoly of the legitimate use of physical force in the enforcement of 
its order,” Thomson traces how that organization established itself. Con- 
cerned with the logistics of these maneuvers, she asks, “How did the state 
achieve a monopoly on violence beyond its borders that emanates from 
its territory?” (3). For this strange system to emerge, the state’s monopoly 
on legitimate violence had to be built, and this was far from a peaceful 
process. The rise of the nation-state system was not natural or organic 
fact, and the authority of state actors did not go unchallenged by other 
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formations. Thomson argues that “the disarming of nonstate transna- 
tional activities marked the transition from heteronomy to sovereignty and 
the transformation of states into the national state system” (4). In other 
words, as national states assumed a monopoly on political authority, so 
too was violence “shifted from the nonstate, economic and international 
realms of authority into the state, political and domestic realms of author- 
ity. It was dedemocratized, demarketized, and territorialized.” 

This begs the question of why piracy might be considered so critical 
to this reordering of power and violence. It may be counterintuitive that 
a problem of law on the open seas would matter so centrally to a system 
rooted in territoriality on land. But as Lauren Benton (2005, 702) asserts, 
international norms take shape not in Westphalia but at the edges of the 
Indian Ocean. Kempe (2009, 354) echoes this claim when he asserts, “In 
the international confrontation with ‘piracy’ we can observe the forma- 
tion of central features and basic structures of modern interstate relations 
and international law.” It is precisely because the international state sys- 
tem is premised on the division of absolute space into mutually exclusive 
sovereign “puzzle pieces” that the figure beyond its reach became so piv- 
otal. The image of the puzzle pieces is of course incomplete, as European 
states were actively involved in colonizing whole regions of the world. 
Thus the authority of the state system was profoundly reliant on impe- 
rial geographies. The state system requires an outside but also asserts 
authority over its exterior. The pirate (as the figure that is paradoxically 
outside the authority of the system that governs him) is an effect of these 
fundamental tensions in modern sovereignty. The problematization of 
piracy during this period, and the emergence of a supranational paradigm 
for governing piracy, is a feature of the struggle between different Euro- 
pean empires. In Kempe’s (2009, 369) words, “The exercise of maritime 
policing functions was here inseparable from the effort to gain political 
hegemony.” This political hegemony was an imperial one. This exercise in 
maritime policing through combating piracy “enabled the British navy to 
raise its flag in the Persian Gulf” under the official banner of “safeguard- 
ing international trading routes.” 

Another way of questioning the role of piracy in the assemblage of 
the system of nation-states is to ask how (as opposed to why) piracy con- 
tributed to the crystallization of that system. It is no accident that the 
period of nation-state formation was also the period when piracy was 
defined in international law. The latter was contingent on the former. 
Thomson (1994, 101) explains, “There is simply no question that piracy 
was a legitimate practice in the early European state system . . . by the 
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early 18th century, however, pirates were being hanged on masse in pub- 
lic executions.” Kempe (2009) goes a step further and suggests that it 
was the very practice of issuing letters of marque that helped produce 
the problem of piracy. Letters of marque were issued by nations active in 
maritime trade to private vessels. They allowed privateers to act on behalf 
of the state issuing the letters and often became an excuse for plunder. 
The word marque derives from Old English mearc, the Germanic mark, 
and the Proto-Indo-European merg, all of which signify “boundary” and 
“border.” Indeed, the letter of marque acted as a kind of portable border, 
reassigning sovereignty by decree. Letters of marque allowed captains to 
legitimize what Kempe terms “maritime shopping”: “As agents of sover- 
eign states, these captains carried law across the sea in imagined corridors 
that corresponded to areas of spectacular, if sporadic, sea raiding” (354—- 
55). And yet this system became untenable. Kempe (2009, 362) writes, 
“The emergence of piracy proper was partly due to the legal system of 
letters of marque and reprisal having reached truly inflationary propor- 
tions . . . sea robbers of this kind were so dangerous precisely because 
they always found the support of some nation or other, and were never 
the enemies of all nations at once.” Kempe (2009), Thomson (1994), and 
Poier (2009) concur that the efforts to govern piracy under international 
law emerge immediately out of this context of competing imperial pow- 
ers. Thomson (1994, 109) offers the most careful engagement with this 
moment and dilemma. She frames the problem encountered by emerging 
states in this way: “If no state is sovereign—that is, exerts authority—over 
the high seas, who is responsible for individual acts of violence launched 
from the sea?” By the early nineteenth century, Thomson argues that 
three possible responses emerged to the growing problem of piracy, which 
was increasingly threatening imperial commerce. A first response was for 
singular states to claim sovereignty over large areas of open water. She 
explains that Spain actually attempted this, but the sheer size of the sea 
and its uninhabitability made enforcement impossible (Thomson 1994, 
111). A second strategy was for states to be held internationally account- 
able for acts of piracy committed by their own citizens—an approach that 
Britain took in their colonial trade with India. However, this approach 
also failed to provide the viable basis for a legal system; like today’s sys- 
tem of flags of convenience, it was common that the nationality of a crew 
would differ from the letter of marque that gave the ship authority. The 
“solution” to the problem of piracy for imperial states was therefore 
to designate them as universal criminals in international law—meaning 
that any state could prosecute pirates, while no state was obligated to 
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do so (Kontorovich 2009). Paradoxically, Thomson (1994, 111) argues, 
“According to the norm that did develop, pirates are stateless individuals 
and therefore, in an international legal sense, do not exist.” In fact, until 
the 1856 Treaty of Paris, the emergent system of international law recog- 
nized only two legal entities: the individual and the state. Before then, a 
handful of states had national laws against piracy that were administered 
domestically, but there was no such thing as an international or universal 
approach. Thomson (1994, 111-12) is clear that this global norm “could 
not develop much less be universalized, until the state system produced 
a clear definition of what constituted piracy. And this was impossible so 
long as states continued to regard individual violence as an exploitable 
resource.” In other words, “piracy could not be expunged until it was 
defined, and it could not be defined until it was distinguished from state- 
sponsored or sanctioned individual violence.” The invention of the pirate 
as universal criminal entailed a wholly new, third entity in international 
law defined by criminal action not simply outside a state but outside all 
states and subject to persecution by all states. 

Thus piracy became a matter for the law not in its challenge to spe- 
cific rules but in its challenge to the law itself. As Walter Benjamin argues 
(1978, 277), the law’s interest in a monopoly of violence “is not explained 
by the intention of preserving legal ends but, rather, by that of preserving 
the law itself; that violence, when not in the hands of the law, threatens 
it not by the ends that it may pursue but by its mere existence outside the 
law.” What makes piracy unique is in the challenge it poses to the sov- 
ereignty of sovereignty. Whereas many forms of insurgency challenge the 
rule of law or even the authority of the system of law, it is piracy alone 
that challenges law’s authority from outside the space of authority. Thus 
the concept of piracy is best understood “as a legal strategy” of imperial 
states (Kempe 2010, 354) where pirates are “not simply criminals who 
were attacking and plundering ships and rich ports” but “seamen and 
entrepreneurs who were immersed in a network of people, deals, traffics, 
and political struggles” (Poier 2009) that cannot be understood outside of 
the broader context of European imperialism. 


Supply Chains and the Somali Pirate 


Despite the recent flurry of interest and interventions, the issue of piracy is 
not new to the Gulf of Aden. Episodes of maritime theft have long been a 
feature of the waters off the coast of Somalia as they are in any area with 
an active maritime history. The Gulf of Aden is a necessary gateway for 
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all transits through the Suez Canal, linking Europe with the Middle East, 
East Africa, and South and East Asia. Along with the Panama Canal, the 
Suez is a key link in the chain of global trade—and so too a chokepoint 
in the circulation of stuff. The very existence of the canal is a reminder 
that individual acts of piracy have no monopoly on maritime violence in 
this region. The physical infrastructure is a material marker of the deeply 
entangled histories of imperial trade and violence and a testament to a 
past filled with violent contests for control over this critical shipping cor- 
ridor (Harlow and Carter 2003; Wallach 2005). The first canal on this site 
was built under Egyptian authority in the second century BC, with the cur- 
rent architecture dating back to the era of European colonial power in the 
nineteenth century. The canal sculpts global flows of maritime commerce, 
currently drawing more than twenty thousand ships into the Gulf of Aden 
every year (Chalk 2010, 94). This amounts to an astonishing daily aver- 
age of fifty-eight ships transiting through these waters and constitutes 95 
percent of European member states’ trade by volume (MSCHOA n.d.). 
Charles Bumstead (2010, 148) asserts that the Gulf of Aden “is one of the 
most, if not the most, traveled sea routes in the world.” Even as maritime 
violence of both the singular and state-led varieties is an old story in the 
area, there has nevertheless been a dramatic increase in both piratical acts 
and naval interventions over the last decade that pivot around a new fig- 
ure in global politics: the Somali pirate. 

It is widely noted that piracy has been increasing globally since the 
1980s. According to Bumstead (2010, 145), pirate attacks in the 1990s 
“increased threefold, while the increase in the 2000s has more than tri- 
pled again.” But amid this general increase in piracy around the world, 
there has been a particularly marked growth around the Horn of Africa 
and particularly in the first decade of the twenty-first century. The Inter- 
national Maritime Bureau (IMB) reported in 2009 that there had been a 
stunning 11 percent worldwide increase in incidents of piracy or armed 
robbery in the previous year, and well over a third took place off the coast 
of Somalia. The report notes that this entailed a 200 percent jump in inci- 
dents in the corridor linking the Suez Canal and the Indian Ocean (IMB 
2009, 1-2). In what was the busiest year in recent history, 322 actual or 
attempted pirate attacks were reported in the area between 2008 and 
2009, making up almost half of all global incidents (Chalk 2010, 90). 
Recent debates at the UN Security Council confirm that incidents in the 
area are reported at a rate of two every three days (2012a). 

Piracy in the Gulf of Aden is a concern because it disrupts the circula- 
tion of goods and capital, but it is also a rapidly growing direct cost for 
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the global shipping industry. All this explains the mounting concern about 
supply chain security from industry lobby groups and states that dominate 
global trade. If it is possible to measure an average ransom, Peter Chalk 
(2010, 93) places it at around $5 million in 2011, up from $4 million in 
2010. The U.S. Kirk Report estimates that between 2008 and 2010 the 
average ransom increased thirty-six times, from $1.3 million to $5.4 mil- 
lion per ship (Kirk 2011). There is some variation in the precise figures, 
but there is consensus about the range and trajectory of demands. Even 
without accounting for the growing cost of ransoms to shippers, the ris- 
ing costs of insurance, protective measures, and even rerouting ships away 
from the area are regularly estimated to be as much as $5.5 billion per 
year (Gettlemen 2012). Central in this growing cost are the rising rates 
of insurance for ships that transit the Gulf. Chalk (2010, 93) notes that 
the cost of a binder? for vessels transiting the Gulf of Aden has reached 
$20,000 per voyage, excluding injury, liability, and ransom coverage. He 
furthermore highlights that the U.S. Department of Transportation esti- 
mates a rate of $500 for coverage for the same journey in 2007 and early 
2008, thus marking a fortyfold jump in cost. These costs are being passed 
on from shipping companies to those who contract them, with surcharges 
on container rates doubling for passage through the Gulf (Chalk 2010, 
93). In comments to the UN Security Council, the Russian Federation 
estimated that the costs of ransoms and other losses due to piracy were 
amounting to $12 billion per year (2012a). 

This recent growth of piracy begs the question of its causes. Why has 
there been such fast and furious rise in the number of attacks? Predictably, 
there is a range of answers on offer to these questions. It is telling that the 
simplest answers emerge from the states and organizations most active in 
military operations in the area. There are a number of transnational forces 
with active antipiracy operations in addition to the European Union; 
NATO is there in force, as is the U.S.-led CTF 151. Somali piracy, accord- 
ing to these organizations, is actually a land-based problem of “failed 
states.” Over and over again, we are told a Hobbesian tale of a vacuum 
of state power in Somalia following two decades of civil war giving rise 
to lawless violence, including the growing number of attacks at sea. CTF 
151, a U.S.-led multinational naval force comprising twenty-six countries 
charged with antipiracy operations in the Gulf of Aden, defines the prob- 
lem in this way on the Combined Maritime Forces website: “Somalia has 
been identified as the source of the modern day piracy in this region that 
has grown from the economic, social and political strife that has gripped 
the country since the mid-1990s. The rise of piracy in the region can be 
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directly linked with the fall of the stable government and breakdown of 
law and order in Somalia in 1991. Gangs formed under local clan loyalty 
and warlord leadership and developed into the piracy groups of today.” 
While the rise of violence in the context of civil war is difficult to deny, 
this is far from a complete account. Most notable here is the utter absence 
of foreign intervention in explaining the rise in maritime attacks; what is 
happening in Somalia is explained only with reference to the problems 
of Somalis. This is in profound conflict with the explanations emanating 
from the pirates themselves, from activists and organizations within the 
Somali Diaspora (such as London-based Hands off Somalia or record- 
ing artist K’naan), and increasingly from critical scholars (Ali and Murad 
2009; Poier 2009; Salopek 2008). No doubt, Somalia has been in a state 
of brutal civil war since 1991, and the violence has pushed nearly 678,000 
Somalis into the hands of the UN Refugee Agency. Somalis are at present 
the third-largest refugee group in the world after those from the official 
war zones of Iraq and Afghanistan. More than twenty years of violence 
has indeed created conditions for further violence. However, any account 
of this violence that focuses only on the problems of Somalia and Soma- 
lis brackets the imperial violence that crafts these conditions. On the one 
hand, this narrative doesn’t recognize the persistent foreign intervention 
that has produced the current situation on land. Second and even more 
immediate, this account ignores the central fact of foreign intervention in 
Somali waters that is the centerpiece of the accounts provided by Somalis 
to explain the rash of so-called piracy. Official accounts of the causes of 
piracy are not only directly connected to contemporary imperial violence, 
but according to Ali and Murad (2009), the denial of context for the rise 
in piracy at work in international governing bodies accounts is itself “an 
act of imperialism.” 

Alternative accounts for the rise of piracy in the Gulf of Aden empha- 
size both the long and recent history of Western intervention in Somalia, 
which saw not only the British create the “postcolonial” territorial parti- 
tions in 1960 that are still disputed today but the first-ever U.S. ground war 
in Africa in the early 1990s and the violence of UN interventions (e.g., with 
Canada’s murderous “peace-keeping” operations there; Razack 2004). 
The complex form this intervention has taken is increasingly exposed to 
broader public scrutiny; scholars are questioning the effects that Western 
powers had when they contracted private companies to “secure Somalia” 
in the 1990s in terms of the formation of armed insurgent groups. Most 
important, explanations for the rise of Somali piracy that emerge from 
Somalis repeatedly highlight the maritime violence of foreign powers at 
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the close of the twentieth century and in the opening of the twenty-first. 
The primary motivating event for the rise in piracy was illegal overfish- 
ing and illegal dumping of toxic waste. Combined, this devastated Somali 
fishing and removed a significant source of livelihood for those living in 
coastal communities. The “pirates” assembled as a volunteer coastguard. 
As internationally celebrated Somali recording artist K’naan (in Smith 
2009) reports, “The pirates are in the water because there is a nationwide 
complaint about the illegal mass fishing going on in Somali waters. And 
nuclear toxic waste is illegally being dumped on our shores. People in 
Somalia know about this.” Claims about the role of foreign ships deposit- 
ing and withdrawing illegally from Somali waters are sometimes echoed in 
mainstream media. Writing for the Chicago Tribune, Paul Salopek (2008) 
reports on the dumping of industrial waste that has been taking place 
since the 1990s, when “Somalia’s unpatrolled waters became a cost-free 
dumping ground for industrial waste from Europe.” He specifically men- 
tioned the role of “boats from Italy” that “were reported to have ferried 
barrels of toxic materials to Somalia’s shores and then returned home 
laden with illicit catches of fish.” With 3,330 kilometers of coastline with 
a narrow continental shelf, Somalia not only has the largest coastline of 
all continental Africa but also is one of the most important marine habi- 
tats of the Indian Ocean (UN 2011). Salopek (2008) marks an important 
socionatural event that exposed these illegal practices and propelled rapid 
growth in the number of Somalis patrolling their shores: a tsunami in 
2005 that left rusting containers of hazardous waste on Somali beaches. 
The logic is financial. Citing a UN report, Salopek outlines that it costs 
$2.50 per ton for a European company to dump uranium off the Horn 
of Africa, a hundredth of the cost to dispose of the material in Europe 
cleanly. Without a political authority to enforce protection of the waters 
or the fish stock, the Somali coast became a low-cost dumping ground 
for the same nations that now lead the “antipiracy” initiatives. Indeed, 
Italy is accused of playing a pivotal role in these illegal activities that have 
damaged fish stocks and contaminated waters; it also happened to be the 
other original colonial power in the southern parts of Somalia alongside 
the British colony to the north. Italy and the United Kingdom now head 
two of the five working groups of the Contact Group on Piracy off the 
Coast of Somalia. 

A growing number of these media reports of illegal dumping and fishing 
appear to have compelled the UN to address the longstanding complaints 
of the Somali people. Before 2010, UN documents made no mention of 
these events; they echoed the narratives of the EU, NATO, and CTF 151 
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and focused exclusively on the problem of the failed state and the ungov- 
ernability of Somalia (see UN Security Council 2008). However, since 
2010, UN reports on the state of piracy in Somalia quietly began to echo 
concerns about foreign intervention. Resolution 1950, passed in Novem- 
ber 2010, includes the following statement, which begins to acknowledge 
the issue of illegal activities yet frames it with suspicion: “Recalling the 
importance of preventing, in accordance with international law, illegal 
fishing and illegal dumping, including of toxic substances, and stressing 
the need to investigate allegations of such illegal fishing and dumping, 
being concerned at the same time that allegations of illegal fishing and 
dumping of toxic waste in Somali waters have been used by pirates in an 
attempt to justify their criminal activities.” By October 2011, the UN had 
undertaken research on the alleged activities and produced the “Report 
of the Secretary-General on the Protection of Somali Natural Resources 
and Waters.” The report outlines how since the 1991 fall of the Siad Barre 
regime, foreign-flagged industrial fishing trawlers have encroached into 
Somali waters (UN Security Council 2011a, 10). The report recounts how 
these trawlers working illegally not only were pulling in more than 50 per- 
cent of the overall catch in the area but were reported to be “frequently 
engaged in intentional collisions with local fishermen in Somali waters, 
leading to the destruction of fishing gear, injuries and even deaths of local 
subsistence fishers.” Citing evidence from a 2005 UN Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization report, the report estimates that “approximately 700 
foreign flagged trawlers were engaged in illegal, unreported and unregu- 
lated fishing in and around Somali waters.” The report conservatively 
suggests that “the socio-economic and ecological damage caused by the 
alleged illegal exploitation of Somalia’s marine resources over the past 
two decades could be considerable.” 

The report also provides some stunning support for the longstand- 
ing claims about illegal toxic dumping in Somali coastal waters. “In the 
past few decades,” it reads, “multiple cases of illegal dumping have been 
documented in Africa.” It describes two prominent incidents, the first 
from 1987 when ships transported eighteen thousand barrels of hazard- 
ous waste from Italy to Nigeria, where a farmer was paid $100 monthly 
rent for dumping on his land. A second high-profile incident occurred 
in August 2006, when a ship chartered by the Swiss shipping company 
Trafigura Beheer BV transported and dumped toxic waste in the Côte 
d’Ivoire. The report proceeds to consider the case of Somalia specifically, 
citing allegations of illegal dumping that “have been made for almost 
20 years” (12). The report suggests that evidence is “circumstantial” 
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and that verification has not been possible due, with bitter irony, to the 
“security situation in Somalia.” And yet, the report assembles a raft of 
research that clearly corroborates local peoples’ accounts. It cites the 
UN organization’s own research, including a 1997 report of the United 
Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) / Office for the Coordina- 
tion of Humanitarian Affairs Environment Unit and the United Nations 
Coordination Unit for Somalia, which “noted that marine vessels nor- 
mally dispose of waste at ports, but since Somali ports lack both security 
and services, ships dispose of their waste offshore while at sea, with 
annual discharges.” The report cites another piece of UNEP research: 
this one from 2004 following the tsunami mentioned in the aforemen- 
tioned media reports. While the team from UNEP could not access 
much of the Somali coastline to complete a proper investigation, once 
again because of “security concerns,” they assert an “urgent need for 
comprehensive assessment of alleged dumping of illegal toxic waste in 
Somalia both on land and at sea.” The UN reports that INTERPOL has 
received repeated complaints regarding both illegal fishing and illegal 
waste dumping off the Somali coast. Finally, it considers a recent Green- 
peace report that provides a mountain of evidence about the networks of 
trade, largely operating out of Italy but involving a number of countries 
and corporations, dumping toxic waste in the waters of Somalia. The 
UN highlights the range of evidence that Greenpeace offers, including 
“testimony from an Italian parliamentary commission; documentation 
from 1996 purportedly authorizing a waste treatment facility; evidence 
uncovered by an Italian prosecutor, including wiretapped conversa- 
tions with alleged offenders; and warnings by the Special Representative 
of the Secretary-General for Somalia in 2008 of possible illegal fish- 
ing and illegal dumping in Somalia.” In addition the Greenpeace report 
“included photos dated 1997 of an alleged dumping site, and estimated 
that thousands of barrels constituting millions of tons of toxic waste 
had allegedly been moved to Somalia in the 1990s.” Indeed, Greenpeace 
(2010, 22) asserts that UN representatives have corroborated many of 
these accounts of dumping firsthand. They quote Nick Nuttal, the UNEP 
spokesman who confirmed that the 2004 tsunami did indeed wash 
containers full of toxic waste onto the Somali shore. “We are talking 
about everything from medical waste to chemical waste products,” he 
explained. They also quote the UN special envoy for Somalia, Ahmedou 
Ould Abdallah, who in 2008 “repeatedly sounded the alarm about ille- 
gal fishing and toxic dumping off Somalia by European firms.” Despite 
reliable evidence that European, American, and Asian companies were 
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dumping toxic, even nuclear waste in the region, the “European Union 
has responded to these allegations with silence.” 

The UN would not ignore their own report on these matters, and 
indeed, its release changed the way in which UN resolutions framed the 
issue. From entirely ignoring the question of dumping and fishing to men- 
tioning it cynically and in passing in 2010, by late 2011 a different tone 
was evident. Since that time, the UN Security Council (2012b) declares 
it is “stressing the need to investigate allegations of such illegal fishing 
and dumping, and noting with appreciation in this respect the report of 
the Secretary-General on the protection of Somali natural resources and 
water.” And yet, the repeat endorsement for and investment in militarized 
antipiracy operations suggests that the attention goes only skin deep. The 
hypocrisy of the combined acknowledgment of the role of illegal dumping 
and fishing in the rise of piracy alongside the active UN role in military 
intervention is particularly striking in light of a key passage of the UN 
report. In what is perhaps the most revealing set of comments in the entire 
document, the UN report (UN Security Council 2011a, 12) asserts, “It 
was widely reported that the surge of piracy since 2004 led to decreased 
illegal fishing off the Somali coast. Today, some observers claim that the 
international naval presence to suppress piracy, authorized by the Security 
Council, has in fact inadvertently facilitated a resurgence of illegal fishing 
in Somali waters.” It is hard to find more practical support for the claims 
of the so-called Somali pirates, “people who have consistently identified 
themselves as Somalia’s Coast Guard” (Ali and Murad 2009, 91). This is 
increasingly what a number of critical scholars are arguing. Peter Lehr, a 
British scholar of piracy, argued that the effect of the pirates is “almost like 
a resource swap.” He explains how “Somalis collect up to $100 million a 
year from pirate ransoms off their coasts” yet emphasizes that this is in the 
context of European and Asian poaching valued at “around $300 million 
a year in fish from Somali waters” (quoted in Salopek 2008). Thus despite 
the superficial acknowledgement, K’naan (in Smith 2009) is right when he 
says that “the west is completely ignoring the basis for piracy in Somalia.” 


New Spatialities / Shifting Legalities 


Both continuity and change are striking in the imperial logics of contem- 
porary efforts to govern maritime piracy. In the present as in the past, 
the politics of piracy are crucial to the remaking of systems of global 
governance, and the pirate remains important precisely because of his 
exceptional legal status across time, within global legal space. We can 
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trace the logics and logistics of this contemporary recasting of authority 
by looking more carefully at current efforts to govern the Somali pirate. 

Somalia is a war zone, though it is not officially declared as such by 
those undertaking military operations there. Naval, aerial, and ground 
operations are all under way by foreign states and corporations working 
in various multinational and cross-sectorial alliances. The different forces 
that are active in the area operate under wildly varying frameworks of law 
and authority, guided by successive resolutions from international govern- 
ing bodies, diverse national legal codes, and corporate “best practice” in 
antipiracy. As part of the legacy of the international laws of piracy, the 
prosecution of pirates is sanctioned for all states, but the specific legali- 
ties around detention, trial, and punishment are left to national courts to 
define. This helps explain the deeply ironic use of frontier metaphors by 
leading members of the shipping industry to describe the current status of 
the Gulf of Aden. Peter Hinchliffe, secretary-general of the International 
Chamber of Shipping, refers to the region as resembling the “wild west” 
(Odell 2011). While intending to describe the seeming lawlessness evident 
in the area, Hinchliffe’s comments also betray the exceptional legalities 
of colonial violence deployed in spaces beyond the authority of national 
law. The International Maritime Organization (IMO) has been intensely 
involved in antipiracy work globally since 1998, though they were also 
actively involved in the issue earlier (see Hesse and Charalambous 2004), 
and the specific focus on the Gulf of Aden came later. The first recent 
multinational naval operation in the Gulf of Aden is CTF 150, which has 
been in the region since 2002. Initially a U.S. Navy formation and part of 
U.S. Central Command, CTF 150 was transformed into a multinational 
maritime security force with rotating leadership drawn from more than a 
dozen participating countries. CTF 150 was tasked with maritime security 
operations and is still active in the area, but a growing desire to separate 
“security” and “law enforcement” operations prompted the creation of a 
new combined task force in 2009—CTF 151—with a specific antipiracy 
mandate. Since 2008, the European Union’s Operation Atalanta—the 
first-ever maritime operation conducted within the framework of the EU 
Security and Defence Policy—has been active in the region, acutely so in 
the spring of 2012, as already discussed. Also in 2008, NATO launched 
Operation Allied Provider to provide escorts to the WFP, which was 
quickly succeeded by Operation Allied Protector with a broader man- 
date to protect commercial maritime routes, itself succeeded by Operation 
Ocean Shield in 2009 with a specific counterpiracy mandate. 

These operations have become increasingly coordinated over time 
through changes in the international legal regulation of piracy and a 
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growing emphasis on private-, regional-, and global-scale governance 
of antipiracy initiatives. Increasing coordination of transnational secu- 
rity initiatives marks the post-2001 period, and maritime security is no 
exception. International securitization since 2001 (as explored in chap- 
ter 2) has given rise to a whole new era of maritime security. The 2004 
International Ship and Port Facility Security (ISPS) code is particularly 
prominent within that shift and has entailed new forms of surveillance of 
ports, ships, and the people that labor in those places (Boske 2006). The 
ISPS code has also prompted new forms of cooperation and information 
sharing between organizations like the World Customs Operation and the 
International Maritime Organization (Hesse and Charalambous 2004). 
Changes in the regulation of maritime security since 2001 are provok- 
ing fundamental changes in the scope and scale of authority at sea. For 
the UN, 2008 was a particularly busy year, with a series of resolutions 
passed that hold profound significance for international law and politics. 
UN Security Council Resolutions 1816 and 1846 sanction states to “take 
all necessary measures that are deemed appropriate to suppress Somali- 
sourced piracy and armed robbery at sea” (Chalk 2010, 97). Together 
these resolutions authorize search and interdiction of suspect vessels in 
Somalia’s coastal waters. The significance of this shift is palpable if we 
recall the first basic tenant of Heller-Roazen’s “piratical paradigm,” or 
countless other popular, philosophical, and juridical definitions of piracy, 
including the Geneva Convention (UN 1958) and the UN Convention on 
the Laws of the Sea (UN 1982). Piracy has historically been defined first 
and foremost by its location in the exceptional space of the high seas. 
Even as the concept of piracy has been extended to aerial and virtual 
space, constant has been the location of the acts beyond the territory of 
any sovereign state authority. And yet with United Nations Security Coun- 
cil Resolutions (UNSCR) 1816 and 1846, Somalia’s sovereign maritime 
space is in effect transformed into exceptional space by decree. 

If UNSCR 1816 and 1846 changed the game in profound ways, it was 
another resolution—UNSCR 1851—that provoked a whole new scale of 
concern for the rapidly changing nature of antipiracy operations in this 
region. The resolution sanctions member states to “undertake all necessary 
measures that are appropriate in Somalia, for the purpose of suppressing 
acts of piracy and armed robbery at sea,” but what this means in practice, 
as the bold heading of the resolution indicates, is that the council “autho- 
rizes states to use land-based operations in Somalia” (UN Security Council 
2008). These resolutions are “unprecedented in the level of authority they 
grant the international community to counter threats in the maritime 
realm.” Chalk (2010, 97) explains that they extend, “in principle, to the 
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use of armed force on land.” Of course, we know that this potential prin- 
ciple has become actual practice. Indeed, it took another four years until 
the EU “toughened” its antipiracy mandate “to allow forces patrolling the 
Indian Ocean to attack bases on Somali land. Before that, the forces were 
allowed to pursue pirates only at sea” (Gettlemen 2012). UN Security 
Council Resolution 1851 was a major and shocking regulatory change 
that prompted the formation of a wholly new body in 2009—the Contact 
Group on Piracy off the Coast of Somalia (CGPCS)—to facilitate coor- 
dination among more than sixty states and organizations. The CGPCS 
coordinates military operations, develops “best practices” in security for 
the shipping industry, and has created trust funds for countries partici- 
pating in another new governing body: the “Djibouti Code countries.” 
Drafted in January 2009 in response to UNSCR 1851, the “Djibouti Code 
of Conduct Concerning the Repression of Piracy and Armed Robbery 
against Ships in the Western Ocean and the Gulf of Aden,” or simply the 
Djibouti Code, has now been signed by twenty countries in the region.’ 
The Djibouti meeting was convened by the IMO—the organization that 
has been pivotal in lobbying the UN Security Council for the new regu- 
lations for Somalia and the Gulf of Aden. The IMO began this lobbying 
in 2005 and takes large credit for the drafting of resolutions 1816, 1846, 
and 1851 (IMO 2009b; see also PMAESA 2008a). The problem of piracy 
in the Gulf of Aden is thus provoking profound change in who governs, 
where, and how. Naming the complex contestations in the Gulf of Aden a 
problem of piracy enables massive legal change in the authority of foreign 
national and multinational powers to govern Somali sovereign maritime 
and territorial space. What is being worked out in response to piracy is 
thus momentous and unprecedented and has implications for global gov- 
ernment well beyond the domain of piracy. As Chalk (2010, 99) writes, 


The international response represents an unprecedented level of 
inter-governmental cooperation that has been achieved in a remark- 
ably short period of time—frequently between sovereign entities that 
have rarely, if ever, operated on a common footing. This collaborative 
action not only gives concrete expression to the reality that mainte- 
nance and regulation of the seas ultimately relies on joint interstate 
and agreement and enforcement, but it also provides the U.S. Navy 
and partner nations a unique opportunity to engage one another 
and work out issues of interoperability and coordination. Properly 
developed, this could lay the foundation for an effective regime of 
maritime order that is able to address piracy and other transnational 
threats, such as illegal fishing, drug trafficking, and environmental 
degradation. 
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The legal experimentation under way in contemporary antipiracy 
initiatives is not only unprecedented but also profoundly a form of exper- 
imentation with space. In an era of supply chain security when authority 
is reconstituted to protect corridors of commerce, the particular dangers 
posed by piracy have shifted, and so too have the strategies and spaces 
for managing them. This is stark not only in the dramatic recasting 
of the geographies of sovereignty exacted by UNSCR 1816, 1838, and 
1851 but also in multinational and corporate efforts to directly protect 
shipping corridors and prosecute pirates. If piracy has always been a 
problem of space, law, and power, whereby the category of the pirate 
provides imperial powers with a means to govern beyond their formal 
(territorial) jurisdiction, then the particular geographies of piracy and its 
government also change alongside new cartographies of power. 

There is no better way to examine the centrality of space in efforts 
to govern the problem of Somali piracy than by looking to the IRTC, 
where this chapter started. The creation of this corridor is literally the 
production of a new political space. First dubbed the Maritime Secu- 
rity Patrol Area (MSPA), the corridor was created in 2008 by the U.S. 
Naval Central Command and patrolled by a coalition of navy warships 
and aerial patrols led by Commodore Davidson of the Canadian Navy, 
then commander of CTF 150 (CENTCOM 2008). With the creation of 
the MSPA, naval ships that were already patrolling the region targeted 
their efforts in this designated corridor. Indeed, the security corridor is 
constituted by political agreements between states, shipping companies, 
and transnational organizations like the IMO. This space is not visible 
on the open waters; there are no flags marking the lanes and no other 
signs that any kind of border has been breached. Yet while the space 
is not marked by the symbols of national territory that have come to 
represent sovereignty in the modern era, it exists as a zone of intensive 
naval policing with clear boundaries that are marked in practice and 
recognized by the UN, the EU, the IMO, and the transnational ship- 
ping industry represented through the International Maritime Bureau 
(IMB), a division of the International Chamber of Commerce. Follow- 
ing adjustments made in February 2009, the eastbound corridor begins 
at 45°E between 11°53’ and 11°48’N and ends at 53°E between 14°23’ 
and 14°18’N. The westbound corridor starts at 53°E between 14°30’ 
and 14°25’N and ends at 45°E between 12°00’ and 11°55’N. The MSPA 
was established in support of the IMO’s antipiracy efforts, and the cor- 
ridor was taken over by and renamed the IRTC by the IMO later in the 
same year. Perhaps it is not surprising, given the country’s longstanding 
and still powerful stake in international shipping, that it was the United 
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Kingdom’s Hydrographic Office that published the standard map of the 
IRTC and makes it available to the maritime community online with- 
out fee as navigational chart Q6099 (Intertanko 2009; MSCHOA n.d.; 
Stockbruegger 2010). 

The IRTC is part of an ensemble of efforts to assert geo-economic 
imperial authority in the area, which throw geographies of sovereignty 
into question. Indeed, if we place the IRTC within the broader global 
architecture of supply chain security, we see that it fits quite “seamlessly.” 
If the rise of supply chain security entails a move away from territorial 
models of security in order to protect the transnational material and infor- 
mational networks of global trade, as argued in chapter 2, then the IRTC 
can be understood as a specific piece of that system in a zone that poses 
acute challenges of disruption. Indeed, Commander Steve Waddell (2010) 
explains the Canadian naval presence in the Gulf of Aden by highlight- 
ing two defining features of supply chain security. First, he describes the 
global geography of supply chains, which creates particular relationships 
between places, and second, he marks the importance of trade to national 
security: “Why are we there? Merchant ships carry all kinds of commodi- 
ties, which are imported into North American and Europe. You take for 
granted all these products. They’re rarely made in Canada or the U.S., and 
so they have to come from somewhere. 90 percent of imports to Canada 
come by sea. There’s no piracy off the coasts of North America, but lots 
of North America—bound ships travel through this area, known as ‘pirate 
alley.’ We’re trying to stop piracy at the source. Globalization makes events 
in Africa important.” Indeed, Waddell signals the ways in which supply 
chains sustain particular kinds of relations between places through mari- 
time shipping corridors. While this strategy of creating intensely policed 
naval corridors for managing cargo movement through the Gulf of Aden 
is recent, the broader project of protecting specific maritime passageways 
has a long history. Kempe (2010, 359) cites the work of historian Lauren 
Benton to describe maritime passageways: “Like ‘vectors,’ they crossed the 
maritime sphere, and thus transformed the ocean into a ‘legal space’ char- 
acterized as a complex tangle of such strategies.” Indeed, Benton (2005, 2) 
challenges the image of the high seas as unregulated spaces and argues that 
historically “empires did lay claim to vast stretches of territory, the nature 
of such claims was tempered by control that was exercised mainly over 
narrow bands, or corridors and over enclaves and irregular zones around 
them.” Today we see these strategies again taking center stage. 

Like the protected trade corridors explored in chapter 2, maritime 
security corridors help to forge a networked space of transnational supply 
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chain security. Also like other projects of supply chain security, the IRTC 
relies on a public-private security partnership of national force, trans- 
national regulation, and corporate practice. Indeed, like other supply 
chain security initiatives, in the Gulf of Aden states create the legal and 
regulatory frameworks for trade security, while industry is expected to 
manage the day-to-day practice through private means and support the 
development of corporate best practice. EU NAVFOR Somalia, NATO, 
and a long list of private shipping companies have together produced 
the document series “Best Management Practices for Protection against 
Somalia Based Piracy.” The most recent release, BMP4, of August 2011 
outlines the “presence of Naval/Military forces in the Gulf of Aden, con- 
centrated on the Internationally Recommended Transit Corridor (IRTC),” 
which has “significantly reduced the incidence of piracy attack in this 
area,” with the effect of forcing it out “into the Arabian Sea and beyond” 
(BMP4 2011, 3). BMP4 quickly establishes that the presence of naval 
patrol offers no guarantee of protection, suggesting that “there remains 
a serious and continuing threat from piracy in the Gulf of Aden,” which 
remains the responsibility of the shipping company, the captain, and the 
crew. The report proceeds to recommend a range of protective measures 
that ships should adopt, focused centrally on the physical security of the 
vessel through fencing, barricading, and surveillance. The report even pro- 
vides signage for ships to reproduce and attach as warnings to Somalis. 
These “best practices” are not only supported by transnational bodies like 
the CGPCS but developed as part of their broader antipiracy work, and 
according to Chalk (2010, 97), the BMPs have “full industry backing.” 
While a few states provide dedicated military escort through the Gulf 
of Aden to protect their own flagged ships, most do not. The common 
response has been to pool military force through the kinds of multina- 
tional initiatives discussed previously. However, these are increasingly 
paired with a new emphasis on the private sector in antipiracy (Isenberg 
2012). The United States has led the way in encouraging their merchant 
marine to contract private companies to provide onboard armed escorts. 
Since 2011, a large number of other countries have made domestic policy 
changes to permit the use of armed guards on ships, including the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Malta, Cyprus, and India. William Marmon (2011) 
suggests not only that the policy change was a response to the growing 
number of attacks in the Gulf of Aden but more specifically that it was 
“spurred by an action earlier this year by the International Chamber of 
Shipping, the world’s main trade organization for shipping,” which “rec- 
ognized officially that arms were effective when used off Somalia.” Italy 
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has taken a novel approach of providing “public” security (stationing 
military forces directly on their merchant vessels) and then recovering 
costs from shippers. Contracting private security companies to provide 
onboard armed protection has become “industry best practice,” as the 
chief of the U.S. Coast Guard’s Maritime and International Law Division, 
Captain Steve Poulin,’ explained to me: “Most U.S. flagged vessels, after 
going through risk assessments, have decided that armed security is appro- 
priate.” In fact, U.S. flagged ships traveling in hazardous waters are now 
required to carry armed guards. Indeed, a number of large shipping com- 
panies have recently announced that they would begin contracting armed 
guards to ride ships, including China Ocean Shipping Company, Walle- 
nius, Torm A/S, and the world’s largest shipper, Maersk (Marmon 2011). 
As Jonathan Manthorpe (2012) explains, there was a direct economic 
incentive for industry: “Shipowners swallowed their traditional reluctance 
to take this step when insurance companies started offering cuts in premi- 
ums by as much as 40 per cent for ships carrying the mercenaries.” 

Yet this approach is by no means simple but rather provokes a host of 
questions of international law and politics. As Poulin suggested, when pri- 
vate security is contracted, “How do you get weapons through Egypt... 
when you are transiting the Suez Canal? How do you do that? . . . Then 
when you put armed security on board, the next question is: what is the 
legal authority of these individuals to use force? And that’s an interesting 
legal discussion.” The arming of the merchant marine with private secu- 
rity raises a bundle of profound questions about the jurisdiction of public 
law and private security, not only in the canal and in open waters, but 
also when armed merchant ships make calls at foreign ports. Under the 
British plan drafted in 2011, the Home Secretary is able to license guards 
for ships, but this move provoked some similar reflection. Harking back 
to old debates about the validity of national sovereignty on vessels in the 
high seas, the Home Office looked at “how to apply UK firearms legis- 
lation on board UK ships, and whether it was feasible to authorise and 
monitor the possession of ‘prohibited’ firearms at sea” (“Somali Piracy” 
2011). Indeed, Heller-Roazen (2009, 126-27) recalls the debates between 
legal scholars of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, who defined the 
ship, “with increased juridical exactitude, as ‘floating territory’ or ‘swim- 
ming land.’” He proceeds to suggest that these terms “involve a curious, 
if decisive, juridical operation . . . they imply the legal procedure the 
Romans long ago named ‘the fiction of the law’: that device by which, 
for the purposes of reaching a judgment in court, ‘the false’ as Baldus 
explained, ‘may be accepted as truth.’” Emphasizing even more clearly 
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the geographic dimensions of this legal fiction, Heller-Roazen (2009, 127) 
explains, “The mechanism of confabulation is flagrant: that which is, in 
fact in motion and at sea is considered as if it were, by law, immobile and 
inseparable from land.” 

These questions have taken on ever more force in the wake of a 2012 
incident that saw an armed Italian vessel shoot and kill two Indian mar- 
iners, leaving two Italians on trial for murder and sharp diplomatic 
tensions between India and Italy. According to Poulin, the United States 
believes its vessels have an inherent right to self-defense that includes the 
use of force. “We believe that is an international recognized principle,” he 
stated. However, conceding that this belief might not hold in the context 
of international law, he continued, “Other nations might disagree and 
have a different view on the use of force. But there is express U.S. law 
that authorizes those on board a U.S. flag vessel to repel piracy attacks... 
and we have supporting legal authority beyond just the inherent right of 
self-defense . . . Congress, through the [2010] Coast Guard Authorization 
Act passed law to insulate members on board who use force, from liabil- 
ity.” As countless critics have observed, the private industry in maritime 
security has exploded alongside the growth in counterpiracy initiatives. 
Yet a specific landmark event in 2011 reveals the rise of not only private 
guards for hire but a full-fledged private navy operating entirely accord- 
ing to market logics. Marmon (2011) reports on the establishment of 
the “Convoy Escort Programme Ltd, flying the Cypriot flag, to escort 
ships across through the Gulf of Aden—for a fee of $30,000 per ship.” 
According to DefenceWeb (2011), the initiative is “backed by UK insur- 
ance and reinsurance broker Jardine Lloyd Thompson Group” and uses 
“seven ex-navy patrol boats, each with eight armed guards, costing US$30 
million.” The company has plans to expand to eleven boats. The Convoy 
Escort Programme website explains that it “is an initiative of the insur- 
ance industry . . . designed to protect the lives of seafarers, ships, cargo 
and the environment by keeping the threat of piracy, and the risks of 
armed conflict, away from ships engaged in innocent passage through this 
key trade route.” 

Current efforts to police piracy in the Gulf of Aden challenge estab- 
lished relationships between space and state sovereignty by bringing 
mercenaries centrally into the political realm. So too, contemporary 
practices of trial and detention are a domain of significant experimen- 
tation. Because of the precarious interplay of national and international 
authority at play in the prosecution of the exceptional figure of the pirate, 
approaches to trial and detention vary entirely according to the domestic 
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laws of the prosecuting state (cf. Gavouneli 2007; Keyuan 2000, 2005). 
This prompts C. J. Chivers (2012) to exclaim, “Behold a seam in interna- 
tional law enforcement, and a case of high-seas legal limbo . . . what to do 
with the pirates that foreign ships detain? No system has been developed 
for prosecuting their cases.” Some states capture and release suspected 
pirates, while others detain them and eventually bring them to trial on 
domestic soil. There are rumors that other states simply kill them at the 
site of encounter without any accountability. Likewise, when it comes to 
incarceration, there is a range of different practices (Kontorovich 2009). 
Perhaps most striking and increasingly common, poor states neighboring 
Somalia are being transformed into mercenary legal and carceral spaces 
for imperial powers. Indeed, it is not only armed guards that are increas- 
ingly contracted to police piracy in the Gulf of Aden; national court and 
prison systems are also contracted to provide a “regional solution” to 
the problem. Chalk (2010, 54) reports, “The United States, United King- 
dom, and European Union have all entered into agreements with Kenya 
whereby Kenya will act as a third-party to prosecute individuals suspected 
of engaging in armed maritime crimes.” He explains the emergence of 
this relationship as a feature of the close proximity of Kenya to Somalia, 
the friendly relationship already established between these countries in 
antiterror efforts, and the established legal infrastructure for prosecuting 
pirates, but Chalk is also clear that the Kenyan government’s “willing- 
ness to take in suspects in exchange for Western development assistance 
dollars” is also key. Between 2006 and 2011, twenty states prosecuted 
1,063 Somali pirates, with the vast majority (more than 900 suspects) 
prosecuted in eleven states within the region, five of which were prosecut- 
ing pirates with UN financial assistance (UN Security Council 2012a). 
Dwyer Arce (2010) reports that the Seychelles has become a focal point 
of these efforts, with the construction of entirely new state-of-the-art high- 
security cells in 2011 paid for by the UN Office of Drugs and Crimes. 
Britain has developed a particularly close connection with Seychelles and 
is spending close to a million pounds to create a Regional Anti-Piracy 
Prosecution and Intelligence Coordination Center (UN Security Council 
2012a). Comments from the South African delegate to the UN Security 
Council suggest some of the problems of this approach. The delegate 
expressed the concerns of “a number of national authorities about the 
creation of new specialized anti-piracy courts with jurisdiction limited 
exclusively to piracy.” He explained that “South Africa was concerned 
that such a move could serve to redirect limited prosecutorial and judi- 
cial resources from other crimes of equal importance to those countries 
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to piracy issues—which in some instances would not be the most serious 
issue facing those countries” (ibid.). Indeed, the “renting out” of the legal 
infrastructure of neighboring states to foreign powers sets in motion some 
deeply troubling trajectories that mark some of the strange new cartogra- 
phies of a geo-economic imperialism. 


Military or Police? Public or Private? Political or Economic? 


The growing reliance on private security not only provokes conflicts 
regarding what officially counts as violence, who can legally kill whom, 
and who can be armed where; it is also a central pillar in a broader recast- 
ing of the relationships between space, law, and state sovereignty. Between 
national courts, corporate best practice, and geopolitical force, a frame- 
work of law and set of norms are emerging out of these experiments in 
“counterpiracy” to govern a future of public-private partnership warfare. 
National states and organizations of national states have made significant 
forays into regulating the security of global trade, changing the very nature 
of sovereignty vis-a-vis the Somali pirate in order to do so. The shipping 
industry has nevertheless repeatedly and forcefully criticized governments 
and governing bodies for not doing enough. “Whilst we welcome [pri- 
vate security on board ships], it is a short-term palliative measure,” ICS 
Secretary-General Peter Hinchliffe explained. Hinchliffe indicated that the 
ICS wanted to see “more arrests of suspected pirates, military attacks on 
pirates’ Somali supply bases and a naval blockade 12 miles off the coun- 
try’s coast” (DefenceWeb 2011). The IMB has also publicly insisted, “It 
is vital that this naval presence be sustained or increased” (ibid.). Pou- 
lin confirmed these sentiments when he explained, “Industry would like 
[having naval guards on board]. Industry sees that it’s a governmental 
responsibility to ensure maritime security . . . it’s a governmental respon- 
sibility to use force... ah... it’s a governmental responsibility to enforce 
the law. So I think it’s fair to say that industry’s preference—generally— 
would be if we had military teams. We obviously see it differently. We see 
that they have the inherent right of self-defense. We’re putting naval com- 
batants in the area including coast guard cutters . . . were taking action 
with the means appropriate. We don’t think that it requires armed military 
teams on board.” This is in part a question of the impossibility—now as 
in the past—of effectively policing such a vast space. As Poulin suggested, 
“There is a capacity issue as well.” Yet the resistance to provide “public” 
security in this way is not simply about cost or capacity. Rather, it goes 
right to the core contradictions of piracy and international law. 
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The state cannot declare war on the pirate if he is to remain an excep- 
tional figure in the law. In order for piracy to resist sliding into the category 
of simple domestic criminal or enemy of a single state, the pirate’s crimes 
cannot be conceived of as political. The entire framework for governing 
Somali attacks as instances of piracy is contingent on an outright denial 
of the politics of their actions and claims. This is the case, even as we 
have seen repeatedly that the boundary between privateer and pirate can 
be as slim as a piece of paper and as arbitrary as the mobile and instru- 
mental interests of states. It is deeply ironic, though perhaps fitting, that 
the imperial logics of antipiracy efforts in the Gulf of Aden rely on an 
absolute yet fundamentally tenuous distinction between the economic and 
the political. 

The insistence on the exclusively economic and apolitical acts of the 
pirates produces some fascinating reflections on the distinction between 
pirates and terrorists. For piracy to be governed so lawlessly, it cannot 
become an object of outright warfare—the pirate must remain legally dis- 
tinct from the terrorist. Taking this approach, a 2009 RAND report asks, 
“Are pirates terrorists?” as if it were an empirical question to be answered 
through field research. The report reassures readers, “To date, there has 
been no credible evidence to support speculation about a [terrorism- 
piracy] nexus emerging. Just as importantly, the objectives of the two 
actors remain entirely distinct.” This claim appears absurd in the face 
of voluminous historical research that traces the shifting and strategic 
legal boundaries defining each kind of actor. It is perhaps even more trou- 
bling to see this strategic legal distinction of the two figures as a means 
of denying the political claims of the Somalis. Yet the absurdity does not 
disqualify its underpinning an entire arsenal of law and violence. 

It is clear that piracy has historically been a crucial legal technology for 
managing the contradictory geographies that define the system of national 
sovereignty. The rise of the nation-state system, organized through an 
absolute geography of territorial sovereignty, at once created the prob- 
lem of the oceans. Because of the ungovernability of ocean space within 
the national-territorial model, oceans were deemed beyond the reach 
of the system (cf. Thomson 1994). And yet, the imperial basis for the 
nation-state system also meant that the oceans are integral to that system. 
Maritime space could not be governed, but it had to be traversed. It was 
outside the system of territorial authority but well within the geographies 
of the imperial nation-states. This is precisely why the pirate emerged as 
such a crucial and exceptional figure; the pirate was the criminal liter- 
ally outside the space of the system of national sovereignty but legally 
within the authority of international law. The pirate was a means of 
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managing the fundamental spatial contradiction of absolute space in a 
world of relations and circulations. 

Something parallel but different is under way today. Poier (2009) asserts 
that “if the word ‘piracy’ had been applied to many different activities in 
totally different contexts, the social and political core of its meaning has 
been unchanged since the very beginning.” But some things have changed, 
even if the profoundly imperial nature of antipiracy has not. As this chap- 
ter has demonstrated, in an era of supply chain security where authority 
is reconstituted to protect corridors of commerce, the particular dangers 
posed by piracy have shifted, and so too have the strategies and spaces for 
managing them. If, as Kempe (2010, 255) argues, “basic elements” of the 
“modern transnational order” arose “from the confrontation with priva- 
teering and piracy on the high seas and along various coasts,” I argue here 
that the attempt to govern through piracy is playing a parallel role today 
in sculpting the postmodern transnational order. This order is not the law 
of nations but the transnational and corporate “P3” imperial warfare of 
logistics space. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Logistics Cities 
The “Urban Heart” of Empire 


A world-economy always has an urban centre of gravity, a city as 
the logistic heart of its activity. 


—Fernand Braudel, The Perspective of the World 


The invention of the city as such lies in logistical preparation for war. 
—Paul Virilio, Speed and Politics 


Every city and its sister want to be the next logistics gateway. But 
some have nicer gates than others. 


—Adam Bruns, “Emerging Logistics Hubs” 


The illustration in Figure 26 is one in a series of designs for the dramatic 
transformation of a place that became globally notorious in the early years 
of the twenty-first century. While Basra Logistics City might not be familiar 
to many, the site’s former identity marks it as one of the world’s most vio- 
lent and contested places in contemporary cartographies of warfare. Basra 
Logistics City is located in southern Iraq, near Umm Qasr—the country’s 
only deepwater port. As Iraq’s single maritime connection to the Persian 
Gulf, the port and surrounding area have for centuries been a busy trade 
and naval base. But in this geopolitically fraught region, Basra Logistics 
City occupies a particularly haunted space. Until January 2011, the site 
was known as Camp Bucca, the largest U.S. military detention facility in 
occupied Iraq (Al Mashni 2011; “US Jail Guards” 2008; DeMello 2011). 


BASRA LOGISTICS CITY 


BASRA LOGISTICS CITY 





FIGURE 27. Containers on the move at Basra Logistics City, 2013. Source: Kufan 
Group. 
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This chapter explores the politics of a new global urban form: the 
logistics city. On the one hand it interrogates the old and new imperial 
logics that permeate these centers of circulation, and on the other hand 
it explores the role of maps and plans in the production of logistics city 
space. The chapter opens with an investigation of the Basra Logistics City 
and the preceding illustration. It explores the January 2011 transforma- 
tion of a notoriously violent Iraqi detention camp into a logistics city 
dedicated to processing goods and oil for transnational corporations. 
Despite its long life as an imperial military facility (first as a camp for the 
British and then for the Americans), the repurposing of the site as a logis- 
tics city was “seamless.” In fact, it is not despite its military past that the 
site is so well suited to become a logistics city but because of it. In addition 
to the infrastructure invested in the site, Bucca also boasts an extensive 
system of physical security; features that were once essential to keeping 
Iraqis in will now serve the logistics cities’ efforts to maintain a secure 
facility by keeping Iraqis out. 

Basra Logistics City is one particularly striking example of a former 
military facility converted into a logistics city, and it opens an avenue to 
explore the broader relationship between militaries and markets in and 
through the city. This chapter follows networks of private logistics com- 
panies from Iraq to the Philippines, where Clark Air Force Base—formerly 
the largest U.S. military base abroad and the center for military logistics 
during the Vietnam war—is undergoing its own transformation into the 
Global Gateway Logistics City by some of the same companies that are 
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FIGURE 28. Map of Basra Logistics City, 2013. Source: Kufan Group. 


" Basra Logistics City 














- © Staging area able to accommodate over 100 tractor trailers 

© Three secure housing areas - 1710 beds, all HVAC equipped 

e Administration and office space: Over 51,000 square feet 

© Redundant Utilities: independent generators for each housing area 
e Two bay vehicle maintenance facility and welding shop 





= N 
pe Qasr ® Helipad equipped with xenon lighting and paved with asphalt 
© Empty fenced lots immediately available for open air storage 
© Recreation complex ready to support health and wellness 
© Extremely Secure: Local Iraqi Marines and multiple security layers 


About Umm Qasa 

Built in the early 1970s, the 
Umm Qasr port reaches a 
depth 12.5 meters. The town 
of Umm Qasr is home to 
about 45,000 residents. 


© Nine independent secure compounds within the BLC facility 
e Osmosis in Reverse: 1.2 million gallon RO water treatment plant 
e Waste Water Treatment: 1.2 million gallons/day processing capacity 







Unparalleled Services Drive Performance 


Secure checkpoints and security screening on all access routes 

e Guard towers covering the entire BLC perimeter 

© State of the art surveillance throughout the BLC 

© Sophisticated personnel access control systems 

© Secure RFID cargo management system infrastructure available 
© Fiber optics and high-speed wireless data coverage throughout 


SAUCE ARABIA 


The Kufan Group 


UNPARALLELED LOCATION 
T The Basra Logistics City, known as the 
Bic, is located six kilometers northwest 


` Unparalleled Facilities — For Today and Tomorrow 


the port of Umm Qasr. 


IPARALLELED ACCESS 
ch access, rail proximity, 

pter access, and (planned) fixed- 
ig runway access — all within six 
neters of the Umm Qasr port. 





 AvaiLasLe Now 


BLC Zone A includes secure open 


T orage and warehouse facilities near 
Gates lands 


Additional facilities include living areas 
and office space supported by water 
atment plants, a maintenance yard, 


and recreational facilities 





Key BLC ADVANTAGES 


Security: Second to None 
With an Iraqi marine base next 
door, secure checkpoints on all 
access routes, state-of-the-art 
surveillance, and sixteen guard 
towers - the BLC offers the most 
secure commercial facilities in 
southern Iraq. 


Life Support + Sustainment 
Unmatched life support and 
sustainment facilities include a 
gym, dining facilities, climate 
controlled office space, meeting 
facilities, and retail stores. 


Stable and Reliable Utilities 
The BLC offers reliable electrical 
service, high-speed fiber-optic 
and wireless telecom, and state- 
of-the-art water and waste 
water treatment. 


© One of the most important projects in 
Basra and Iraq. . Ea ER Commission 


The Kufan Group 


FIGURE 29. Advertisement for Basra Logistics City highlighting security features 


onsite, 2013. Source: Kufan Group. 
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active in Iraq (Muñoz 2009). The chapter then moves to Dubai, the “pio- 
neer” logistics city and also a financier for the redevelopment of the Clark 
base redevelopment. In a moment at once defined by national securitiza- 
tion and global trade intensification, the extreme means of managing this 
critical dilemma of flow and containment in Dubai Logistics City (DLC) 
has become a model incrementally replicated around the world. While 
DLC may be exceptional in its particular coupling of frenzied economic 
activity and anemic political rights, it is precisely this exceptional form that 
is serving as the model for the protection of infrastructure and trade flows 
and reshaping of ports across the global north (Fattah and Lipton 2006; 
Flynn 2006; Jacobs and Hall 2007). Indeed, the chapter follows this trans- 
national policy transfer back to North America to dwell on Tsawwassen, 
British Columbia, where old and new colonial politics are at play in the 
struggles over land and rights that surround the building of a logistics city. 

An investigation of the current entanglement of corporate and mil- 
itary logistics exposes military forces clearing way for private logistics 
companies, but the latter actively supporting the former as well. Indeed, 
logistics is the most heavily privatized area of contemporary warfare, and 
the very same companies involved in building logistics cities hold signifi- 
cant contracts with the U.S. military. The chapter thus moves to explore 
the privatization of military logistics, the complex circuits across military 
and civilian practice, and debates about military urbanism. 

In addition to the imperial politics of logistics cities, this chapter 
explores the striking visual representations of these new forms in maps 
and plans that closely resemble computer motherboards. These sterile, 
engineered environments are without chaos, disorder, or detritus, let alone 
signs of life. Drawing on the work of Henri Lefebvre (1991) on the role 
of representation in the production of space, Foucault ([1997] 2003) on 
circulation and the city, and critical legal writing on old and new colo- 
nial forms, this chapter investigates the paradox of containment and flow 
and locates the urban centrally in the violent global social factory. It asks, 
what does it mean for the city to be made in the image of efficient cargo 
flow? What does it mean for the urban to be designed and governed in the 
service of efficient economic exchange? What does this mean for questions 
of citizenship and the city? 


From Military Base to Logistics City 


On December 31, 2010, The U.S. military hosted a ceremony “returning” 
the 740-acre Camp Bucca to “the Iraqi people.” As part of the ceremony, 
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the base’s American flag was lowered and the Iraqi flag was raised, the 
army’s 1st Infantry Division deputy commanding general fed cake to 
young male Iraqi children, and men in suits and uniforms all grinned 
widely for the cameras that rolled.! Camp Bucca, the deputy command- 
ing general explained, would become Basra Logistics City, and a “gift” 
from the Americans would include $100 million in infrastructure on the 
site (including warehouses, roads, advanced water treatment and sewer 
systems, electricity, a recreational facility, a helicopter landing pad, and 
a thousand “modern and well-maintained housing units”). In addition 
to this infrastructure, Camp Bucca also boasts a fifteen-foot berm and 
dozens of guard towers. The same perimeter that contained Iraqis and 
subjected them to violent abuse is, according to CNN (2012), “nearly 
impossible to breach making it a relatively safe place for workers.” Mark- 
ing the deeply entangled geographies of rough trade, CNN explains how 
“entrepreneurs aim to make this former military jail into a key element of 
southern Iraq’s quest to become a business hub along the new Silk Road.” 

Despite the highly masculine, geopolitical performance of the site- 
transfer ceremony with its focus on nations and sovereignty, the “return” 
of the land and the lowering of the U.S. flag were not entirely sincere. 
Basra Logistics City will be operated by the New York-based company 
Northern Gulf Partners, which holds a forty-year lease on the site. North- 
ern Gulf and their investors will be exempted from all corporate taxes 
and fees for ten to fifteen years as they establish one of the largest centers 
for corporate petroleum logistics on earth. They are entitled to employ 
an entirely foreign work force, and they hold the right to repatriate all 
investment and profit. The American “gift” furthermore pales in com- 
parison to the investment of the Basra Investment Commission, whose 
contribution is expected to exceed $2.6 billion. Bartle Bull, a founding 
member of Northern Gulf who was recently awarded for the excellence 
of his “Iraqi political analysis” by U.S. General Petraeus, explained, “This 
is an extremely important project for Iraq and for companies seeking to 
do business here. Basra Logistics City offers a secure, convenient, and 
hassle-free way for companies to set up and get to work in the booming 
Iraq market” (quoted in Jaffer 2013, xxix). CNN (2012) suggests that 
Basra “could soon become a weighpoint on the new Silk Road,” a “link 
for commerce between Asia and Europe.” 

Camp Bucca was at one point the largest U.S. detention camp in Iraq 
and held twenty-two thousand detainees despite an official capacity built 
for eighteen thousand. Camp Bucca is deeply entangled in the controver- 
sies over U.S. detainee abuse that filled the airwaves in the early years of 
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occupation. Bucca not only was home to some of the most serious and 
early accounts of detainee abuse but was also the home base of U.S. mili- 
tary personnel who would later become renowned for their role in the 
shocking acts at Abu Ghraib. Indeed, it was after early reports of detainee 
abuse at Bucca in 2003 that the commander of the camp—Lt. Col. Jerry 
L. Phillabaum—was promoted to manage Abu Ghraib (“US Jail Guards” 
2008; Hirschfeld Davis and Sullivan 2004; Pryer 2009; Tilghman 2008). 

Clark Air Force Base in the Philippines is another contemporary exam- 
ple of a U.S. military base transformed into a corporate logistics facility. 
Clark AFB operated from 1903 to 1991 and was once the largest over- 
seas U.S. military facility in the world. Home to 30,000 personnel and 
comprising 156,204 acres, the base was a stronghold of the combined 
Filipino and American forces during the end of World War II. Until 1975, 
Clark provided the logistical support to the U.S. forces during the Viet- 
nam War. Following the departure of American forces in 1991, the base 
became the site of Diosdado Macapagal International Airport and the 
Clark Freeport Zone. The site has since been transformed into the Global 
Gateway Logistics City (GGLC). The project was initiated in 2008, but 
“formal construction did not formally start until 2010 because all derelict 
structures, trees and informal setters had to be removed from the site” 
(Valencia 2012; emphasis mine). Completion of the project is expected to 
take another decade (Muñoz 2012; Valencia 2012). 





FIGURE 30. Camp Bucca, 2011. Source: Photograph by Andrea Bruce/NOOR. 
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The GGLC website states that, like Camp Bucca, Clark offers “many 
state-of-the-art amenities, including controlled access with a comprehen- 
sive physical security system, a sound infrastructure capable of supporting 
the most sophisticated communication networks with inexpensive and 
stable power, along with good water and sewage treatment by virtue of 
the former U.S. Air Force base infrastructure.” The Philippine government 
has contributed more than $3 billion in investment to build the GGLC. The 
project was conceived and is led by Peregrine Development International, 
an offshoot of the notorious private military contractor KBR, which is 
itself a former subsidiary of Haliburton. Dennis Wright, the president and 
CEO of Peregrine, served in an executive capacity with KBR and also has 
a background in the U.S. Navy as a logistician. A similar mixed pedigree 
of experience in public and private military work is common across the 
Peregrine executive team, with most having spent time as U.S. military 
logisticians followed by a period at KBR. On the company’s web page, 
Peregrine proudly reports the completion of such projects as the prison 
facilities as Guantanamo Bay and the Camp Cropper detention facility in 
Baghdad. In addition to these more traditional private military projects, 
Wright’s biography proudly notes that he “brought Seaworld and Busch 
Gardens to Dubai,” pointing to the common planning and development 
techniques, and perhaps even “organization space” (Easterling 1999), at 
work in this unusual array of corporate and military megaprojects. 


Dubai and the Birth of the Logistics City 


While logistics cities proliferate around the world, it is enlightening to 
consider the prototype that inspires the form. The very first logistics city 
was an invention of Dubai and as such establishes some precise precedents 
for the urban and global politics of labor, citizenship, and security at play 
in their deployment. Itself a very recent phenomenon, Dubai Logistics 
City (DLC) was opened in 2007 as part of Dubai World Central—the 
largest master-planned settlement on earth and the United Arab Emir- 
ates’ “most strategically important infrastructure development.” Dubai 
World Central encompasses a wide range of specialized zones and uses, 
but its Logistics City is perhaps the most unusual and intriguing element 
of the plan. United Arab Emirate officials claim on the DP World web- 
site that DLC is “the world’s first truly integrated logistics platform with 
all transport modes, logistics and value added services, including light 
manufacturing and assembly, in a single customs bonded and Free Zone 
environment.” The plan unites the Port of Jebel Ali, the world’s largest 
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human-made harbor and the largest port in the Middle East, with the new 
Dubai World Central International Airport, planned to have the world’s 
greatest capacity upon completion. Logistics City entices firms to become 
tenants with offers of fifty-year no-tax guarantees, no caps on capital 
inflows or outflows, and no labor restrictions. It is part of an aggres- 
sive effort to diversify the Emerati economy beyond oil into alternative 
growth industries (Fernandes and Rodrigues 2009).? Supply chain experts 
claim that Dubai’s move toward “such a radical solution” in the construc- 
tion of Dubai Logistics City, as opposed to the expansion of the current 
combined airport and cargo-processing zone, is a feature of the politi- 
cal context. Supply chain analysts (Mangan, Lalwani, and Butcher 2008, 
310) explain, “A principal advantage for developments in Dubai com- 
pared with European countries is that the sheikhs are in the position to 
focus on a long-term investment horizon. This influenced their decision- 
making process since they do not have to focus on short-term success 
(e.g. to guarantee a re-election) but can instead focus on the long term 
and decide which solution is most beneficial for Dubai in the long run.” 
The emergence of the logistics city is significant. It marks a funda- 
mental transition in the global space economy wherein the design and 
management of supply chains has become so critical to just-in-time pro- 
duction and distribution that there is now an urban form named in its 
honor. In the logistics city, urban space is conceived for the singular pur- 
pose of securing the management and movement of globally bound stuff. 
Dubai’s boosters promote the city precisely in these terms, signaling its 
centrality in a changing global geopolitical economy. Writing in Dubai’s 
high-profile self-promotional magazine Vision, Parag Khanna (2011) 
exclaims, “Dubai is the 21st-century Venice, a ‘free zone’ that efficiently 
re-exports the world’s goods, confidently sitting at the crossroads of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. We now call the deepening trade routes between 
the Gulf and Far East the ‘New Maritime Silk Road.’” Recycling a simple 
and celebratory version of ideas that have circulated in urban scholarship 
for decades (Beaverstock et al. 2000; Brenner and Keil 2005; Friedman 
2000; Sassen 1991), Khanna asserts that the rise of Dubai is a feature of 
epochal change wherein globalization is intimately coupled with the ris- 
ing power of cities. He writes, “The emerging geopolitical and economic 
consensus is that the 21st century will no longer be dominated by nations 
such as America, Brazil and China, but, instead, by so-called global cities 
such as Dubai.” Khanna writes in a mode where promotion and descrip- 
tion are difficult to differentiate—a style with a long pedigree in urban 
boosterism (Logan and Molotch 1987) and certainly a familiar tone in 
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the particular brand of boosterism deployed in the discursive production 
of “distributive cities” (Negrey, Osgood, and Goetzke 2011). He argues 
that Dubai’s power is not seriously challenged by the global recession: 
“No matter who is up or down, Dubai wins.” He offers as an example the 
capacity for a trading nation to “reroute” trade—in other words, manip- 
ulate globally uneven local and regional economies in the face of crisis. 
“When traffic between New York and Dubai dried up due to the 2008 
financial crisis,” he explains, “Emirates Airline rerouted its Airbus A380 
planes to Toronto, whose banking system survived in better shape.” While 
Dubai cannot stand outside of the global political economies it circulates, 
it is Dubai’s role as a modern-day entrepôt that defines the city’s promi- 
nence and the particular fate of its prosperity. 

Dubai Logistics City is already setting standards that are reverberat- 
ing along transnational supply chains. It sets momentous precedents for 
the production of urban space and the politics of infrastructure protec- 
tion, reaching far beyond Dubai and the Gulf region. Dubai Logistics City 
prides itself for offering the “latest technology solutions,” not only for 
transport and customer service, but for “security” as well (Steins 2006; 
see also Mangan, Lalwani, and Butcher 2008). Indeed, concern for the 
security of DLC is significant. The term is rarely defined, yet security is 
invoked as a self-evident priority in urban development and infrastructure 
projects around the world. But it is the security of supply chains rather 
than the people who live and work in the city that is at the focal point of 
a logistics lens. Order and efficiency guide the design of built form and 
govern the distribution of uses and users in space, as Figure 31 conveys. 

While logistics is ostensibly about efficient movement and undisrupted 
flow, the plans for Dubai Logistics City reveal that flow is achieved through 
a proliferation of new borders and spatial ordering and control. Some 
forms are clearly visible in the landscape, while others are hidden from 
immediate view. On the one hand, the entire vision for the city resembles a 
computer motherboard. DLC is ordered electronically through biometric 
access cards, security gating, surveillance cameras, and other technologies. 
The most significant form of spatial containment is likely the “Labour 
Village.” Officials promote the “village” as the “provision of integrated 
blue collar housing with full range of facilities.” But despite the clean 
design and lavish landscaping, artists’ renderings still conjure an air of 
prison architecture. Described by local media as a “luxury labour camp” 
(ArabianBusiness.com 2007), Labour Village will eventually occupy four- 
teen million square feet of land and hold 87,500 beds.’ The provision 
of this “luxury” for foreign workers is part of a broader labor regime; 
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FIGURE 31. Dubai Logistics City, 2007. Source: Photograph by Brian McMorrow. 


strikes and trade unions remain illegal in the UAE, and participation in 
either can result in permanent expulsion from the country. This is one 
stark indication of the extreme conditions operative in Dubai; the vast 
majority of workers are on temporary work permits without any formal 
citizenship. While Europe and the United States rely heavily on noncitizen 
labor, no place on earth matches the UAE in this regard. Noncitizens make 
up 99 percent of the private work force (two-thirds of which are South 
Asian), and while there are more than 4.5 million residents, there are only 
800,000 Emirati citizens (Al Tamimi n.d.; Kapiszewski 2006; UAE Min- 
istry of Labour 2001). 

A paradox with transnational salience lies at the core of Dubai Logistics 
City. Ensuring flow and preventing disruption to commodity circulation 
seems to require containment. On the one hand, the building of a logistics 
city is an important event in the production of urban space and infrastruc- 
ture dedicated entirely to supporting networked flows across global supply 
chains, but on the other hand, the very premise of protecting those flows 
from disruption entails new forms of political geographic enclosure. For a 
city dedicated to logistics, the interruption of flows becomes system vulner- 
ability, and forces that interfere with flow are managed as security threats. 
According to the logic of supply chain security, threat can just as easily come 
from a labor action as a natural disaster or a terrorist act (see chapter 2). 
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DLC may be exceptional in the way it couples trade liberalization and 
authoritarian politics, but it is precisely this exceptional form that has 
made DLC particularly influential in the United States, the world’s most 
powerful and active proponent of global supply chain security. Accumu- 
lation through dispossession of formal and substantive citizenship rights, 
managed through the production of securitized logistic space, is the omi- 
nous model that U.S. port cities are borrowing from Dubai. The UAE may 
seem a world away from the United States, and plans for Dubai Logistics 
City likely appear a far cry from the organization of space anywhere in 
the United States, including its ports. However, Dubai’s geographic reso- 
lution to the problem of containing disruption and facilitating flow is 
now a model for port and infrastructure security in U.S. cities (Fattah 
and Lipton 2006; Flynn 2006; Jacobs and Hall 2007). Chapter 3 details 
some of the controversy that erupted when Dubai Ports World tried to 
assume operation of a string of ports in the United States. The controversy 
involved large-scale opposition to the plan by elected officials and the 
public over “Arab operation” of U.S. shipping terminals. The opposition 
soldered a potent mix of outright anti-Arab racism with a more progres- 
sive critique of Dubai’s labor, environment, and human rights practices 
still inflected with nationalism. While the executive branch approved the 
sale despite bipartisan congressional opposition, the controversy nev- 
ertheless prompted Dubai Ports World (DP World) to sell its interests 
(Friedman 2006; Gibson 2006; Kirchgaessner 2006; “Peter King” 2006; 
Overby 2006; “Dubai Company” 2009). With its Orientalist depiction 
of shady Arabs sneaking around U.S. ports, the New York Times cartoon 
(Figure 32) from February 2006 by an animator who is heavily critical of 
the Bush administration captures well the racist tone of popular debate. 

The failure of this deal was not the end of the relationship; while 
the proposal for direct ownership was abandoned, political forms still 
migrate. Dubai has long been touted as a model of success that the United 
States and the rest of the world should follow. In 2005, former presi- 
dent Bill Clinton said, “Dubai is a role model of what could be achieved 
despite the other negative developments in the region. Look at Dubai, 
which has achieved enormous economic growth in such a short period 
of time” (quoted in Bhoyrul 2005). George W. Bush echoed this senti- 
ment on a presidential visit to the UAE. In January 2008, he exclaimed, 
“Pm most impressed with what I’ve seen here. The entrepreneurial spirit 
is strong, and equally importantly, the desire to make sure all aspects 
of society have hope and encouragement” (“Bush Regaled” 2008). In a 
2009 speech, President Obama praised Dubai’s “astonishing progress” 
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Bush Administration Cuts Deal with Dubai Government to Manage US Ports 


MR. CHERTOFF SAID HE’D BE HERE 
TO WELCOME US, BUT HE’S 
PROBABLY BUSY... 


4 


EXACTLY! 


WORKING HARD TO KEEP 
THE HOMELAND 
SAFE FROM 
TERRORISTS... 





FIGURE 32. Dubai ports security. Source: Cartoon by Jeff Danziger, 2006. 


(Alrawi 2009). Dubai is specifically touted as a model for U.S. port secu- 
rity. To “American officials, the sprawling port along the Persian Gulf 
here, where steel shipping containers are stacked row after row as far as 
the eye can see, is a model for the post-9/11 world,” Hassan Fattah and 
Eric Lipton (2006) assert. “Fences enclose the port’s perimeter, which is 
patrolled by guards. Gamma-ray scanners peek inside containers to make 
sure they carry the clothing, aluminum, timber and other goods listed 
on shipping records. Radiation detectors search for any hidden nuclear 
material.” Leading maritime security experts and logistics trade publica- 
tions reiterate the ironies of the failed DP World deal in the United States: 
despite populist concern, Dubai is a global leader in port security (Flynn 
2006; Jacobs and Hall 2007). 

So what is specific to the plan for Dubai Logistics City that makes it of 
more than fleeting significance beyond this particular site in the Persian 
Gulf? There is nothing novel about the joint project of containing disrup- 
tion and facilitating flow. As Christine Boyer (1986, 9) has argued, since 
the emergence of the American metropolis in the post—Civil War era, two 
problems defined its government: “How to discipline and regulate the 
urban masses in order to eradicate the dangers of social unrest, physical 
degeneration, and congested contagion, which all cities seemed to breed, 
and how to control and arrange the spatial growth of these gigantic places 
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so that they would support industrial production and the development of 
a civilization of cities.” Indeed, Boyer suggests this problematization of 
city space and the “quest for disciplinary control” forged a “new relation- 
ship between the urban public and social science knowledge, as well as 
the architectural adornment of urban space and the rational treatment of 
spatial development.” In the process, this struggle for the city gave rise to 
the field of urban planning. Boyer argues that disciplinary order “begins 
with a fear of darkened places of the city,” spaces that should be “open to 
light and ventilated by fresh air.” Discipline “proceeds from the distribu- 
tion of individuals in space” (ibid.). 

If the general problem of reconciling sociospatial order with efficiency 
and productivity through urban space has a long history, it takes on a 
more specific form when cast through the geographies of logistics and the 
politics of security. As chapter 2 explored in some detail, post-9/11 secu- 
ritization efforts have entailed a dramatic rethinking of the meaning and 
practice of security in response to the specific challenges of securing both 
movement and borders, and Dubai has been centrally implicated in the 
U.S. designs of these globalizing forms. A good example of this is the 
United States’ Container Security Initiative (CSI). It posts U.S. customs 
officials in foreign ports to inspect U.S.-bound cargo and aims to “extend 
[the US] zone of security outward so that American borders are the last 
line of defense, not the first” (DHS 2009). Dubai was the first “Middle 
Eastern entity” to join the CSI in 2005, and as a result, U.S. Border Patrol 
works especially close with Dubai Customs to screen containers des- 
tined for the United States. Likewise, the Transportation Workers Identity 
Credential—a central pillar of U.S. supply chain security—can be under- 
stood as part of the effort to drag the cramped conditions of work in a 
place like Dubai into the radically different context of the global north’s 
advanced liberal maritime space (Boske 2006). The refusal of workers’ 
rights in the interests of trade flows is crucial to the Dubai model, and 
the Transportation Workers Identification Credential (TWIC) program can 
be understood as an attempt to institutionalize similar logics. As chapter 
3 explains, labor actions in U.S. ports have recently been cast as secu- 
rity threats. The most dramatic instance came in 2002 when George W. 
Bush enacted the Taft-Hartley Act in the largest U.S. ports of Los Angeles/ 
Long Beach. Protest at the increasing numbers of workplace injuries by the 
International Longshore and Warehouse Union (ILWU) and a subsequent 
lockout by employers led the U.S. vice president to declare ILWU actions a 
threat to national security, threatening fines, criminal charges, and even mil- 
itary deployment (OWCW 2002). TWIC aims to preempt such disruption. 
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TWIC creates special “security zones” around ports where normal civil 
and labor law is suspended. Access to “secure areas” is controlled by bio- 
metrics and security clearances, organized through extensive new fencing, 
security gating, cameras, and other surveillance technologies (Emsellem et 
al. 2009; McEllrath 2011). Secure areas are governed differently; politi- 
cal, social, and economic rights that are in force across the country are 
suspended within these exceptional zones in the name of national security. 

It is not only specific policies and technologies that work to replicate 
the relations within the Logistics City that are migrating from Dubai to 
the United States; the urban form also travels. The phenomenon is strik- 
ing not just U.S. military bases overseas but domestic ones, too. In the 
core states of the global north, this exceptional space sometimes emerges 
in a somewhat more circumscribed form as logistics parks or zones. In 
Oakland, California, intense controversy greeted the conversion of a mil- 
itary base into a logistics center. From 1941 to 1999, the Oakland Army 
Base (OAB), immediately adjacent to the city’s port, served as a critical 
transfer point of goods and equipment for U.S. military deployments 
(Cockrell 2010). In 2012, what was once the world’s largest military 
port complex was set to become “a world-class trade and logistics cen- 
ter,” which will “strengthen the port’s position as the leading export 
gateway on the United States West Coast” (Port of Oakland 2012). The 
project is led by ProLogis—the world’s largest owner, manager, and 
developer of distribution facilities. A firm that holds six hundred mil- 
lion square feet of distribution space across North America, Asia, and 
Europe (Port of Oakland 2011), ProLogis was one of the first corpora- 
tions to build a facility in Dubai Logistics City. The DLC site was also 
the company’s first distribution center in the Middle East. In the summer 
of 2012, plans for “Oakland Global”—the military base-cum-logistics 
facility’s new identity—were solidified when ProLogis and partner Cali- 
fornia Capital & Investment Group were promised $242 million from 
the state, $54 million from the city, and close to $300 million in federal 
grants (Artz 2012; Burnson 2012). 

Oakland Global may well be one of the largest logistics facilities in the 
works in North America, and it illustrates the complex forms of public- 
private partnership that construct these spaces. Yet, 900 miles to the north, 
another logistics megaproject offers a glimpse at a different kind of state- 
corporate partnership, one that brings the settler-colonial politics of the 
logistics city to the fore. Three years before the Camp Bucca / Basra Logis- 
tics City ceremony in Iraq and more than 11,000 kilometers to the west, 
similarly suited figures performed another land transfer ceremony designed 
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to mark the signing of the Tsawwassen Agreement and the transfer of 
lands and sovereignty from the Canadian state to the Tsawwassen First 
Nation (TFN). Chuck Strahl, the conservative minister for Indian affairs 
who opened the event, called the agreement a “historical milestone ...a 
tremendous achievement . . . a truly historic event” (AADNC 2007). A few 
months after this ceremony took place, another one was staged: this time 
the groundbreaking for the Tsawwassen Gateway Logistics Park. 

Marketed as Canada’s first successful “modern urban land treaty,” 
and touted by the government for its landmark status in the story of a 
postcolonial nation, the Tsawwassen Agreement has also been subject to 
devastating critique by Tsawwassen band members who see it as nothing 
more than a contemporary colonial land grab. The Tsawwassen Agree- 
ment came into effect in 2009, but the First Nation has been fighting 
for sovereignty over its traditional lands for decades. The lands in ques- 
tion are situated in the rapidly urbanizing lower mainland of Vancouver, 
immediately adjacent to Delta Port—the single most important facility in 
the Vancouver Port Authority’s portfolio. The agreement transfers a rela- 
tively small amount of land from the provincial and federal governments 
to the Tsawwassen First Nation: approximately 700 acres in total, but 
that includes 400 acres of existing reservation lands. The actual new lands 
in question are thus only 334 acres (Gordon 2010), along with a minis- 
cule cash transfer of $33.6 million. A key part of the agreement stipulates 
that the lands will “normalize”; they will be removed from the special 
status occupied by reserves within the Canadian legal system. The TFN 
will begin to pay taxes on the land after eight years, provoking serious 
concerns about a permanent individualized displacement of Tsawwassen 
band members through market mechanisms and gentrification. 

Against Port Expansion (APE), a group that is fighting the project and 
process, highlights the fact that there “was no environmental assessment 
as required by Order-In-Council 908, the B.C. Environmental Assess- 
ment Act and the Canadian Environmental Assessment Act. No fiduciary 
responsibility was exercised towards other First Nations who have claims 
to this territory.” Indeed, the agreement transfers almost 3,000 acres of 
land from environmental protection as part of the designated Roberts 
Bank Wildlife Management Area to the federal government to be man- 
aged by the Vancouver Port Authority. One Tsawwassen band member, 
Bertha Williams (2007), an outspoken critic of the agreement, took the 
matter to the United Nations Special Rapporteur in attempt to expose the 
violence at work under the government’s gloss. The treaty “means that 
we will lose our inherent Title and rights and become assimilated into the 
mainstream legal system and our lands will fall under the jurisdiction and 
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administration of the provincial and federal government,” Williams wrote. 
“As much as the Indian Act system was an instrument of segregation and 
economic marginalization of our people, at least the Indian Reserve lands 
were inalienable and could not be alienated by non-natives.” Indeed, if 
the meager terms of the agreement were not alarming in themselves, a 
key clause in the agreement certainly gives pause. Titled “Release of past 
claims” (Province of British Columbia 2013), section 16 of the agreement 
asserts the following: “Tsawwassen First Nation releases Canada, Brit- 
ish Columbia and all other Persons from all claims, demands, actions or 
proceedings, of whatever kind, whether known or unknown, that Tsaw- 
wassen First Nation ever had, now has or may have in the future, relating 
to or arising from any act or omission before the Effective Date that may 
have affected, interfered with or infringed any aboriginal right, including 
aboriginal title, in Canada of Tsawwassen First Nation.” 

Williams has also described the process behind the actual referendum 
on the treaty as rigged, wherein the government extended support to a fac- 
tion seeking power within the community in exchange for support of the 
highly questionable terms of the plan. The official leadership of the TFN 
and the government have sidelined opposition to the agreement, and yet 
opposition is never fully contained; it seeps out in unexpected places. In 
response to a special feature on the agreement in Canadian Geographic, 
critical reader responses poured in. One local reader suggests that the 
agreement had little to do with indigenous sovereignty and everything to 
do with logistics space: 


The TEN treaty was done without proper consideration of the Semi- 
ahmoo First Nation treaty, the protection of our Agricultural Land 
Reserve, or the Environment. This is not about giving TFN its due... 
it’s about expanding DeltaPort at the expense of our farmland, the 
Fraser River estuary, and our air quality in an area that shouldn’t 
have been considered for a port in the first place. Tsawwassen First 
Nations accepted individual cash payouts from the government for 
signing the treaty and now we will all have to live with the blight of 
container sprawl on some of the best farmland and most important 
wildlife habitat in the world. (MacNeil 2008) 


These claims about the colonial nature of the process and terms of the 
agreement stand in strong contrast to the official line of the Tsawwassen 
chief: “We are looking forward to seeing the Logistics Centre play a signif- 
icant role in the transportation and supply chains” (Infrastructure Canada 
2010). The struggle for the lower mainland lands, and for the story that 
narrates them, continues. 
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Logistics Cities and City Logistics 


What is this thing called the logistics city? And how are urbanists 
accounting for its rise? There is no critical scholarship that investigates 
these questions. The closest thing to scholarly discourse on the topic is an 
applied debate in the field of business management that is actively engaged 
in building a distinct project known as “City Logistics.” A whole field of 
applied research has emerged since the late 1990s, which now includes 
regular conferences, textbooks, and an institute dedicated to city logistics 
or the “City Logistics Concept.” In 1999, Japanese scholar and consul- 
tant Eiichi Taniguchi formed the Institute for City Logistics in Kyoto. 
Taniguchi also convened the City Logistics conference—an event that is 
now annual—and he edits a series of conference proceedings as well as 
the first textbooks on the topic. According to the Institute for City Logis- 
tics, “City Logistics is the process for totally optimizing the logistics and 
transport activities by private companies in urban areas while considering 
the traffic environment, the traffic congestion and energy consumption” 
(Tanaguchi et al. 1999, cited in Ehmke 2012). City logistics is a response 
to a series of major geographic shifts, including rapid global urbaniza- 
tion; DHL specifically cites that 70 percent of the global population will 
be urban by 2050 and suggests that city logistics will ensure a prosperous 
urban future (DHL n.d.; Taniguchi 2012). Gentrification is also explic- 
itly flagged by city logisticians as having created particular challenges of 
distribution and delivery. In many cities around the world, this entailed 
the return of large retailers to the inner city in the wake of postwar sub- 
urbanization, although often in new big-box form (Parlette and Cowen 
2011; Wrigley and Lowe 2002), which prompts the retrofitting of infra- 
structure and space to make core areas auto oriented. In addition, the 
rise of Internet shopping places newfound distributional challenges on 
retailers and logistics companies in terms of the volume of delivery and 
complexity of distribution. If these are the forces that set the scene for 
the project of city logistics, then the acute problem that fuels its growth 
is precise: cities are ridden with forces that disrupt efficient flows. Cities 
have immediate problems of disruption; they are congested, making both 
moving and stopping difficult. For city logisticians, the political nature of 
cities makes them difficult to manage, and indeed, Teodor Gabriel Crainic 
(2006) highlights that they are rife with “labor issues” and “commu- 
nity issues.” Finally, cities are challenging for logistics because of risks 
classically associated with urban space. Crainic writes, “Cities are pol- 
luted; cities are not safe.” Drawing on Jean-Paul Rodrigue and Laetitia 
Dablanc (2013), Crainic and Benoit Montreuil (2012) offer a definition 
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of the city that is likely one of the least inspiring in the long tradition of 
urban thought but that captures the managerial antipolitics of the field 
beautifully. These leading city logistics researchers assert that “a city can 
be considered as a bottleneck where transportation resources are scarce 
relative to the potential demand and are thus highly valuable.” Echoing 
the basic insights of the revolution in logistics, they explain that the fun- 
damental idea of city logistics is for logisticians to “stop considering each 
shipment/company/vehicle individually” but “rather as components of an 
integrated logistics system.” City logistics is fundamentally about coordi- 
nating and consolidating shippers, carriers, and deliveries with a focus on 
optimizing the logistics system. 

A field largely dedicated to computer modeling of systems, the “City 
Logistics Concept” is gaining momentum. Large-scale private—public 
partnership initiatives are under way that seek to transform how space 
and circulation are coupled. In 2012, Germany-based logistics company 
DHL initiated a major research project in partnership with the city of 
Chengdu, China. DHL’s “City Logistics concept approach” is anchored 
by the “implementation of urban freight centers that significantly decrease 
freight traffic, increase the quality of air, improve efficiency, reliability, ser- 
vice quality and offer a better control of the logistic processes by a higher 
visibility of the supply chain” (Hartman 2012). DHUs partnership with 
Chengdu seeks to be “a model for other megacities in China” but also 
follows on the heels of the corporation’s partnership with Dubai, where 
in 2010 they launched a major city logistics pilot project—the first of its 
kind outside of Germany (“Dubai FDI, DHL” 2011). 

Logistics cities can be distinguished from city logistics in a number of 
ways. The latter acts on already constituted urban spaces, aiming to trans- 
form dense and congested cities into more controlled and efficient spaces 
of circulation, whereas the former entails the wholesale production of 
entirely new urban formations for that same purpose. City logistics is a 
piecemeal practice that acts on already established urban fabric, reconsti- 
tuting it and territorializing a logistics form. On the other hand, logistics 
cities are master-planned spaces, standardized and purpose-built. Thus, 
while these two forms have similar aims in terms of the functionality of 
urban space, as interventions and as urban forms they are quite distinct. 
Yet the truly striking difference in these projects is the seemingly civilian 
nature of city logistics in contrast to the exceptional and often explicit mil- 
itary and colonial context of logistics cities. The logistics city is more than 
a free trade zone, combining the discipline of the military base with the 
exceptionality of the camp. If the export-processing zone is an exceptional 
zone of hyperexploitation and spatial discipline focusing on production, 
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the logistics city is all this and more, dedicated to servicing the system 
of stuff in motion. Logistics cities and city logistics are two faces of the 
urbanization of global trade and battle space; they are the two prominent 
forms of urban revolution in logistics. 

While scholarly debate has yet to address either city logistics or the 
logistics city, there is research emerging in economic and transport geog- 
raphy that highlights the rise of specialized urban forms within global 
networks that are specifically dedicated to distribution. Rodrigue, Com- 
tois, and Slack (2009) have approached the study of logistics in this way 
and offer Figure 33 to account for the “material function” of cities within 
a transnational system. They explain how some cities have developed “a 
pronounced tertiary function implying that consumption accounts for the 
dominant share of the total goods being handled, with the functions of 
production and distribution (supplying local needs) assuming a more mar- 
ginal role.” These “consumptive cities” are supported by what they term 
“distributive” and “productive” cities, ironically reinscribing a distinc- 
tion between distribution and production that the revolution in logistics 
challenges (see chapter 3). Nevertheless the distinction between forms 
of production as marked by manufacturing (as one form of production) 
and distribution (as another) is significant. Scholarship on “global” or 
“world” cities that first emerged in the 1980s has long made this claim 
(Beaverstock et al. 2000; Brenner and Keil 2005; Friedman 2000; Sassen 
1991). Particular activities that were historically distributed on a much 
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FIGURE 33. Global city types. Source: Rodrigue, Comtois, and Slack 2009, 181. 
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more local scale in zones within cities are increasingly concentrated into 
specific global hubs that come to service transnational urban systems. 
Scholars like Neil Brenner and Roger Keil (2005) and R. G. Smith (2005) 
among many others have argued that there is not one kind of global city 
but a number of types. Yet within this broader global cities literature, 
there has been little focus on the specificities of the “distributive city” 
(Negrey, Osgood, and Goetzke 2011) or on the broader transformations 
associated with the rise of logistics. As Negrey, Osgood, and Goetzke 
(2011, 812) explain, a concern for the distributive city “shifts the analysis 
away from the commonplace focus on finance and producer services to a 
different industry and global function, namely distribution . . . a different 
representation of a world city hierarchy and network emerges.” Account- 
ing for the distributive city is important not only because of the particular 
functions these places hold in global supply chains but also because of the 
particular class structure, social ordering, and political struggles that con- 
stitute these cities. Negrey, Osgood, and Goetzke (2011, 828) explain that 
the occupational structure of distributive cities is “unlike that of major 
world cities,” in that it does not suggest a “dual city” (Mollenkopf and 
Castells 1991) form. Rather, they suggest that the “social structure as a 
distributive world city remains similar to that of some 50 years ago,” in 
that it has a “small percentage of professional, managerial and technical 
occupations and a high proportion of working class occupations.” The 
particular contours of class and social ordering are profoundly impor- 
tant for making sense of the diversity of struggles that characterize the 
standardization of global supply chains in the context of acutely uneven 
development (Parlette and Cowen 2011; Smith 1984; Tsing 2009). 
Logistics has not simply reshaped cities that specialize in the circula- 
tion of stuff, however. The revolution in logistics underpins the dramatic 
transformation of the global space economy since the 1960s in such a 
way that production, distribution, and consumption are not only located 
in different places but organized in profoundly changed ways through 
networks of so-called global cities. The form these spheres assume is 
sometimes blurred and elsewhere disaggregated; they would be unrecog- 
nizable to an analyst, worker, consumer, or manager of an earlier era. 
With the rise of the “big box”—the retail form that dominates the field 
in terms of growth—competitive edge comes precisely from the blurring 
of distribution and consumption. The novelty of the big-box store is in its 
transformation of the warehouse into the showroom. On the other hand, 
production itself has been systematized, broken into component parts, 
and distributed into complex geographical arrangements. The factory is 
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superseded by the supply chain; the factory is now “stretched” across a 
highly uneven economic and political geography (as explored in chapter 3; 
Bonacich 2005; Fishman 2006; Hernandez 2003; Spector 2005), exploit- 
ing and producing difference (Tsing 2009) around the world. 


Circulation and the City 


There is newfound interest in the ways that circulation is urbanized, not 
simply in the shape that transport takes in the city, but in how mobility 
constitutes particular forms of urban space and urban life (Hall 2007; 
Hesse 2008; Hesse and Rodrigue 2006; Negrey, Osgood, and Goetzke 
2011). An applied approach to these questions has emerged in the fields of 
transport and economic geography since the late 1990s. This work looks 
specifically to logistics as a force creating profound challenges for the city 
and the contemporary city as a reality creating profound challenges for 
logistics. Markus Hesse (2008) hints at the powerful transformations that 
the rise of logistics has entailed for cities, though he does not mark the 
revolution in logistics as a turning point. Without naming this historical 
event as such, he does however highlight the effects of the revolution in 
terms of the shift in the power of logistics from a residual to a defining fea- 
ture of the organization of space. He highlights the ways in which logistics 
“increasingly follows a distinct logic, likely to influence related parts of 
manufacturing or retail, rather than being determined by the place and 
the time of production or distribution” (2). Hesse and Rodrigue (2004, 
171) suggest the scale of change implied in a focus on logistics when they 
write that “new modes of production are concomitant with new modes 
of distribution, which brings forward the realm of logistics; the science 
of physical distribution.” For them, this is not simply a change in the 
location of these activities but in the more profound questions (which 
nonetheless imply the former) of how these activities take place. Centrally 
important in the rise of the logistical city is the remaking of urban spatial 
form. Indeed, the city has been systematized and networked, and “the 
spatial fix-point of the organization of everyday life is no longer the city 
centre, but are the individually shaped networks of activities which may 
stretch over the entire urban region and beyond” (Hesse 2008, 18). Schol- 
ars working on the contemporary geographies of logistics have traced the 
increasingly global networks and metrics that define contemporary cit- 
ies, insisting that urban status and form must be understood in terms of 
a city’s position and role in transnational logistical networks (Sheppard 
2002, 324; Hesse 2010, 88). 
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Yet it is striking that the vast majority of recent attention to logistics in 
applied and scholarly urban work is characterized by an exclusive focus 
on the civilian. Authors might make mention of the historical role of logis- 
tics as a military art, but beyond that they usually presume an entirely 
civilian context and practice. This civilian story circulates despite the fact 
that logistics’ military history was transformed rather than terminated 
over the last century (see chapter 1). The birth of business logistics was 
never a purely civilian affair, and to interpret it as such misses its meaning. 
The revolution in logistics should not be interpreted as a “civilianiza- 
tion” of the field. If the art of logistics came to drive geopolitical military 
strategy and tactics in the early twentieth century, today market models 
of economic space have increasingly come to drive the science of logistics 
across the blurring bounds of military and civilian domains (Allen 1997; 
Levinson 2006; Miller Davis 1974; Reifer 2004; Spencer 1967). 

With the privatization of warfare of the last three decades, there has 
furthermore been a rapid march of corporate logisticians and firms onto 
the battlefield, most of whom were born out of training and institutional 
networks in “public” military logistics, as we saw with Peregrine and 
the GGLC. Indeed, an inventory of the current entanglement of corpo- 
rate and military logistics would see not only military forces clearing 
the way for private logistics companies in logistics cities but the latter 
actively supporting the former, too. Logistics is one of the most heavily 
privatized areas of contemporary warfare. This is nowhere more the case 
than in U.S. military bases in Iraq and Afghanistan, where private com- 
panies are contracted to do much of the feeding and housing of troops. 
The notorious KBR has held the largest contracts with the U.S. military 
in Iraq for feeding and housing soldiers under the program that initiated 
the privatization of war in the United States, the Logistics Civil Augmen- 
tation Program (Holan 2010; SIGIR 2010; U.S. Department of the Army 
2012). Brown Root Services (now KBR) was the first company awarded 
a contract under the program when it was initiated in 1985. There is 
furthermore a rapid circulation of personnel between public and private 
organizations in this area. Logisticians in the armed forces often end up 
in the private sector, but some military logisticians move precisely to 
facilitate the shifting of contracts. For instance, Supreme Foodservice, a 
logistics company that holds contracts for food provision with the U.S. 
military in Afghanistan, hired the former director of the Defense Logis- 
tics Agency (the unit that handles logistics for all the services) just prior 
to having a large contract renewed without competitive bid (Hegseth 
2013; Wouters 2008). 
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This corporate-military cooperation is not so much concealed as 
unspoken and certainly unproblematized in the technical and antipolitical 
discourses of business management (Cahlink 2003; Carrico 2006; Georgi, 
Darkow, and Kotzab 2010; Maccagnan 2004; Skipper et al. 2008). There 
is no better example of this logic than in DHUs framing of its own work in 
warfare. The web page for DHL’s “Warfighter Support” explains, “Being 
a market leader is all about combining agility and power to provide a 
complete service for our customers. Anywhere you need your shipment to 
be, we have the capability to get it there.” DHL, also a leader in the city 
logistics movement, thus frames warfare work as a matter of providing 
good customer service, exculpating itself from the messiness of politics 
and violence. The image and motto that appears on their web page mar- 
keting these services performs this stance of being essential to defense 
work while being outside of politics. “Our mission is supporting theirs,” 
the bold red type on DHL’ gold background insists. The word “support- 
ing” is emphasized, and the text is sharply separated from the image of 
the soldier above, providing a spatial metaphor for the work of DHL in 
literally underpinning the soldier. Indeed, as DHL asserts, the firm was 
“not only a pioneer in international shipping, DHL Express was the first 
express carrier to service all US Department of Defense theaters world- 
wide.” DHL further explains that they “constantly monitor world events 
to spot crisis situations that may impact your shipment because DHL has 
the staff and equipment to manage those that occur. Worry free shipping 
to any region of the world; that’s our foreign policy.” This playful deploy- 
ment of “foreign policy” again highlights the distanced, technical, and 
antipolitical role that DHL assumes in relation to its war work, even as 
they invoke a sacred domain of modern statecraft. 

No doubt, there is a growing body of work that explores the rise of 
a “new military urbanism” (Graham 2010), the powerful architectures 
of urban warfare (Weizman 2006), the violent contours of “urbicide” 
(Coward 2008; Graham 2003; Gregory and Pred 2007; Kipfer and 
Goonewardena 2007; Ramadan 2009; Shaw 2004), and broadly, the 
everyday life of urban geopolitics (Graham 2004; Graham and Shaw 
2008). The best of this work addresses the entanglement of this military 
urbanism with the politics and geographies of global trade. For exam- 
ple, Stephen Graham (2010, 77) asserts that “globally the new military 
urbanism is being mobilized for the securing of the strung-out commod- 
ity chains, logistics networks, and corporate enclaves that constitute the 
neoliberal geo-economic architectures of our planet.” There is widespread 
recognition of the broad entanglements of markets and militaries, yet the 
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specific domain of logistics is typically only mentioned in passing rather 
than treated as a key vector for these shifting boundaries. Logistics doesn’t 
even earn an entry in the indexes of any of the key books in these debates. 
This is in part a feature of a persistent assumption that infuses much con- 
temporary scholarship: that this entanglement is defined by the work of 
militaries and warfare in protecting trade, rather than an interrogation 
of the shared forms of calculation and common logics that underpin mili- 
tary and civilian urban operations. There is a tendency to reproduce the 
modern binary of military/civilian and public/private violence, even as it 
is being questioned or contested. 

There are however some exceptions that approach the city less in terms 
of civilian space of commerce becoming militarized and more as a deeply 
contested space that is shaped by historically specific relations of coercion 
(both military and civilian) that are particularly concerned with the poli- 
tics of circulation. This is evident in historical work where scholars have 
taken a longer lens on these questions and examined the city in relation 
to questions of mobility and flow in such a way that does not presume a 
distinction between urban political economies and urban geopolitics. The 
city has long been a key architecture of circulation, as it has also vari- 
ously been a major obstacle to circulation. This is not simply to assert 
that transportation of various kinds has been definitive in terms of the 
rise of particular urban forms—be it canals, rail, ports, or more recently 
airports. It is well established that the initial build out of cities, as well 
as their future growth or decline, is often contingent on particular forms 
of connectivity that have lasting effects. The rise of Chicago as a key hub 
in massive rail networks was crucial for its historical development, and 
it remains essential to national, continental, and global flows today (see 
Hesse 2008, 15; Hesse and Rodrigue 2004, 173). Economic geographers 
are less likely to emphasize that this rise of Chicago through the expansion 
of rail networks was key in the genocidal movement westward of Euro- 
pean settlers in North America. And yet, the vibrant and growing body of 
scholarship on the colonial city inevitably emphasizes this point. The city 
has long been a machine (Isin 2002, 2004) of social order and economic 
exchange; the space of circulation assumes both. 

It is in scholarship on nineteenth-century Paris that some of the best 
insights about the urban geopolitical economies of circulation come into 
focus. Baron Von Haussmann’s dramatic intervention in the physical form 
of the city was vital to the French Empire and the birth of modernity more 
broadly. Indeed, David Harvey (2003, 102) insists that the remaking of 
the “interior” space of Paris was coupled with the integration of French 
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national space. He suggests that the transformation of what he calls 
“external space relations” put “intense pressure on the thrust to rational- 
ize the interior space of Paris itself” and asserts that this is precisely what 
has made Haussmann’s exploits into “great legends of modernist urban 
planning.” Matthew Gandy (1999, 27) also emphasizes the urgency of the 
transformation of the physical structure of Paris in the 1850s as key to the 
changing role of the city within the newly integrated national economy. 
Most striking is the massive national expansion of rail infrastructure that 
took shape in France between the 1850s and 1890s. During this time, the 
network expanded from “a few strands of rail here and there in 1850,” as 
Harvey (2003, 105) explains, “to an intricate web of some 17,400 kilo- 
meters in 1870” (see Figure 34, drawn from his discussion). Harvey notes 
that the volume of trade expanded at twice the rate of industrial output 
after it shifted to rail, with the effect of opening up “Parisian industry 
and commerce to interregional and international competition.” This 
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FIGURE 34. The expansion of the rail network in France, 1850-90. (a) 1850, 

(b) 1860, (c) 1870, (d) 1890. Source: Harvey 2003, republished with permission 
of Taylor and Francis Group LLC; permission conveyed through Copyright 
Clearance Center Inc. 
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infrastructural integration was critical in the making of national terri- 
tory, identity, and economy, and yet, as a powerful and ambitious empire, 
France was central in building not only a national economy but also the 
global economy of the nineteenth century. France financed megaproj- 
ects like the Suez Canal, which remains at the center of global corporate 
and military logistics today and marks the vast scale of the transport and 
communications system laid out between 1850 and 1870 “that was to 
be the foundation of a new world market and a new international divi- 
sion of labor” (Harvey 2003, 104). Haussmann was given extraordinary 
powers directly from Napoleon in 1853, and he boldly exercised that 
authority in a massive campaign of creative destruction. He introduced 
the notion of a general plan to replace piecemeal planning in an effort to 
rationalize and rescale planning to the city as a whole. He created new 
institutional forms—hierarchical territorial administration that aimed to 
govern the city in its entirety. Harvey explains how “urban space was 
seen and treated as a totality in which different quarters of the city and 
different functions were brought into relation to each other to form a 
working whole,” and others concur that a defining feature of modern 
planning Haussmann introduced was its comprehensive and “total” 
approach (Papayanis 2004, 247). Crucial to this new way of seeing and 
governing the city was the map. Indeed, immediately upon his appoint- 
ment, Haussmann undertook a detailed survey and triangulation of the 
city and produced the first accurate cadastral and topographical map 
of Paris (Gandy 1999; Harvey 2003, 107). He did so by first establish- 
ing a department of the “Plan de Paris,” which installed wooden towers 
throughout the city that reached taller than the surrounding buildings and 
allowed for surveyors to triangulate their points. The map produced from 
this process was large and detailed; Haussmann kept a copy at the scale 
of 1:5,000, which measured 9 by 15 feet, on a rolling stand in his office, 
and smaller versions were distributed to city departments and the public 
(see British Library Map Exhibition n.d.). Haussmann’s specific interven- 
tions in Paris are well known: he plowed broad boulevards through the 
dense and crowded streets of the city, destroying whole sectors of the 
urban fabric and displacing thousands, with the goal of social control and 
infrastructural modernization. His boulevards deliberately fractured the 
networks and spaces of working-class organizing and aimed to preempt 
future uprisings. 

For Eyal Weizman (2006), Haussmann remains a crucial figure, but 
one who needs to be understood more specifically in relation to the “boo- 
merang” effect of colonial violence (Cesaire [1950] 1972; Foucault [1997] 
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2003) and the circulations of violent strategies of rule from colony to 
metropole. Weizman draws our attention to the fact that Haussmann 
implemented plans for Paris that had been developed elsewhere; it was 
colonial battlespace in Algeria that provided the template for violent 
reforms in Paris. Marshal Thomas Bugeaud, leader of the French forces in 
Algeria in 1840, found himself in a losing battle despite having a massive 
force of one hundred thousand to the Algerians’ ten thousand. Weizman 
explains that he “managed to regain control over Algiers’s dense Kas- 
bahs only after destroying entire neighborhoods, in reprisals for guerrilla 
attacks, and breaking the resistance by cutting routes through the neigh- 
borhoods where insurgents were hiding. In the process Bugeaud reshaped 
the city, making it more manoeuvrable for the military. This was among 
the first instances in which demolition was used as a means of military 
urban planning.” Upon his return from the violent campaigns in Algiers, 
Bugeaud authored a manual, La Guerre des Rues et des Maison, which 
Weizman calls “the first manual for the preparation and conduct of urban 
warfare.” An avid reader of Bugeaud, Haussmann’s reforms applied many 
of his lessons, as they aimed to open up the narrow and congested streets 
of the city to the deployment of state security forces. This engagement 
with Paris as a logistical space challenges a geopolitical vision that would 
naturalize national territoriality and instead insists on an imperial car- 
tography where power travels vast distances but as part of particular 
geographies of rule. Shattering simple spatial assumptions also disrupts 
the presumed distinction between markets and militaries. 


The Logistics City and the Logistical City 


While the specific rise of the logistics city is recent, the violence of impe- 
rial trade is clearly not new to the city, and vice versa. Urban space has 
long been profoundly implicated in the imperial politics of circulation and 
remains so today, as both Haussmann’s Paris of the nineteenth century and 
Dubai’s Logistics City of the twenty-first suggest. In each place and time, 
the ordering of urban space and the remaking of the city through spectac- 
ular megaprojects are a vital part of a supranational geopolitical economy 
of moving people and things. Both relied on the authoritarian power to 
remake the city by stealth, and both interventions introduced visions for 
urban space that set important precedents for the production of space 
elsewhere. As we have seen, maps and plans were also important to each 
intervention. Haussmann’s violent remaking of Parisian urban form could 
only proceed once a detailed map of the city had been constructed. The 
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map became vital to envisioning the city and planning its transformation 
but also to executing control over people and places. Haussmann’s map 
was thus not simply a way of representing the city but a technology for its 
management and reconstruction. Likewise, the mapping and planning of 
the contemporary logistics city—be it in Dubai or Basra—play this kind 
of active role in the making of space. 

Plans play a powerful role in the making of urban space; they ren- 
der new political forms, concretizing something virtual and helping to 
constitute it as actual. While these forms of spatial representation can 
never produce the order and certainty to which they aspire, they are nev- 
ertheless powerful tools for acting on and ordering life. For Lefebvre 
(1991), the work of elite actors in crafting models and representations of 
space—“conceived space”—is vital to the production of lived space. In 
a well-worn passage, he asserts, “Representations of space are certainly 
abstract,” but they also “play a part in social and political practice” (41). 
Perhaps most important for Lefebvre, “Representations of space are shot 
through with a knowledge (savoir)—i.e. a mixture of understanding and 
ideology.” Margo Huxley (2006) also emphasizes the importance of plans 
when she argues that we should not dismiss them as “expressions of naive 
or mistaken spatial or environmental determinisms,” as they play “an 
important part in shaping practices of regulation and management of the 
urban.” Stuart Elden (2001, 145-50; see also Huxley 2007, 194) further 
argues that plans and diagrams “serve as models, tests and ongoing aims 
against which programmes of government are evaluated and adjusted, 
with the continuous (but seldom attained) aspiration that reality can be 
made to conform to the truth of these schemes.” 

Planning urban space thus has its parallel in the mapping of the 
labor process discussed in chapter 3; in each case, mapping mobility, 
be it through the form of the city or the movement of commodities and 
workers’ bodies, is fundamental to managing circulation. Management, 
especially supply chain management, requires the map. But if the technol- 
ogy of mapping was as important for Haussmann as it is for the DLC, 
is there anything specific to be gleaned in the plans for logistics cities? 
Plans for urban space are crucial in assembling governing visions and 
practices, and from time to time, a plan emerges that captures something 
particularly revealing of shifting political rationalities. Foucault (2007, 
61) declares that he wants to examine “spaces of security” as vital to 
the constitution of changing political forms, and he immediately asserts, 
“Obviously, I will look at the case of towns.” For Foucault, master plans 
for urban space are fragments that allow us to examine changing forms 
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of political rule, from sovereignty to discipline to security. Looking to 
a series of historical plans for urban space, Foucault asserts that sover- 
eignty literally “capitalizes a territory, raising the major problem of the 
seat of government, whereas discipline structures a space and addresses 
the essential problem of a hierarchical and functional distribution of ele- 
ments, and security will try to plan a milieu in terms of events or series of 
events or possible elements of series that will have to be regulated within a 
multivalent and transformable framework.” As Elden (2007, 564) asserts, 
“The spatial distribution for sovereignty, discipline, and security is equally 
important but differently organized.” Melinda Cooper (2008) suggests 
that Foucault’s account of the rise of urbanism is promising because it 
focuses “on circulation rather than the localization of power, but also 
because it suggests a genealogy of the event and its relationship to infra- 
structure.” Indeed, across these different space-times of government, “the 
problem of the town was essentially one of circulation.” This problem 
of circulation is central to the whole enterprise of logistics, and the fact 
that it is conceptualized not as an element of urban form but as an urban 
form unto itself is indicative of the building of Dubai Logistics City as a 
significant event. DLC is a reflection of the rise of logistics over the past 
few decades from a residual to a leading concern of business strategy and 
a part of institutionalizing logistics at the core of globalized production, 
trade, and security. 

If the power of circulation in the making of urban space has such a 
long history, the rise of the logistics city also marks crucial transitions. 
In other words, the logistics city exposes dramatic shifts in the logisti- 
cal city. Martin Coward (2009) has offered some particularly thoughtful 
reflections on the specific ways in which contemporary warfare targets the 
city in contrast to the long history of military targeting of infrastructure, 
which was at times also urban. His insights are prescient for making sense 
of the specificity of contemporary urbanism vis-a-vis global violence. 
“Historically, the targeting of urban infrastructures might be seen as inde- 
pendent of the relation between those infrastructures and urbanity itself,” 
he writes (409). Yet he argues that contemporary urban war “represents 
a distinctive attempt to disrupt urbanity through the destruction of that 
substrate which is central to contemporary cities: critical infrastructure.” 
Coward argues that critical infrastructure is not simply located in the 
contemporary city but constitutive of contemporary urbanity. He writes 
that conceptualizing “contemporary urbanization as a network (which is 
defined by relationality and connectivity) revolves around a representation 
of the technical systems of critical infrastructure as a distinctive feature of 
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contemporary existence” (409). He argues that urbanism today must be 
understood as “metropolitanization,” which “comprises the emergence 
of multicentred assemblages predicated on interconnective technical sys- 
tems.” The relationship between the attack on infrastructure and the city 
are defining features of contemporary violence rather than merely contin- 
gent, as they have been in the past. 


“Occupied” Cities 


Both the logistics city as a specific project of select corporations and states 
and the logistical city as a broader urban moment in “supply chain cap- 
italism” (cf. Tsing 2009) highlight the increasing global integration of 
urban space into managed networks of goods circulation underpinning 
both trade and warfare. As service centers to the world’s container traffic, 
they are also built in its image; the standardization of space, movement, 
and infrastructure is the guiding design logic. But this urban form is not 
only material; it is also—through this materiality—centrally political. Effi- 
cient movement, an economy of space and time, becomes antipolitics. The 
replacement of objectives with efficiency is the tyranny of techne. 

Standardization and authoritarian forms of management mark these 
cities; however, diverse forms of resistance and refusal also define the form. 
Logistics cities and logistical cities manage flows, but they also provoke 
disruption. In Dubai—the first logistics city—built form tells a political 
tale. One of these stories is spoken through the design of the “labor vil- 
lage.” This form tells us that the reproduction of relations of production is 
precarious and potentially volatile. The labor village is an offer to workers 
of better living facilities to stem the rising tide of worker organizing, but it 
also establishes surveillance and isolation as a clear strategy of rule. CEO 
of Dubai Logistics City Michael Proffitt politely highlights this manage- 
rial thrust in the labor village, explaining that “with the community being 
managed and maintained directly by Dubai Logistics City, we can assure 
standards can be adhered to throughout” (“DLC to Build New Labor Vil- 
lage” 2006). The physical architecture of the DLC labor village betrays a 
social architecture of control in the face of struggle. 

In Tsawwassen, the “lay of the land” also provides hints of the com- 
plex politics and contestations that surround the establishment of the 
logistics center. As the critics of the Tsawwassen Agreement that under- 
pins the logistics center suggest, far from a peaceable postcolonial chapter 
in the story of Turtle Island, the Tsawwassen Logistics Centre is instead a 
significant new chapter in the long story of dispossession. A small group 
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of Tsawwassen band members continue to fight the theft of land, scale 
jumping (Smith 1984) from this small and marginalized community to the 
south of Vancouver to the United Nations in order to make their claims 
audible. Band member Bertha Williams and others have written letters, 
appeared in media, spoken widely at public meetings, and participated 
in key events and organizations working toward indigenous sovereignty, 
like the annual Indigenous Sovereignty Week organized by Defenders of 
the Land. Williams’s (2007) forceful challenge to the official story of her 
people’s lands outlines how the treaty process aims for the “extinguish- 
ment of our Aboriginal Title and Rights and their modification into very 
limited treaty rights,” where “within the first few years of the treaty a lot 
of the lands will be bought by non-natives, because the lands will now be 
on the open market.” Williams suggests that this particular form of dis- 
possession entails the state “gifting” land to the band in a manner that 
ensures that market mechanisms will be the force of displacement. The 
predicted loss of lands will thus appear as a failure of band members to 
maintain ownership despite the fact that the state engineered the condi- 
tions for dispossession through the agreement. 

If one of the most powerful and globalizing forms of social protest to 
emerge in recent years was the “Occupy” movement, we might also say 
that it was in Oakland more than New York where the movement best 
demonstrated its capacity for analysis and action, and here the question 
of the port and global logistics was central. Oakland’s Occupy movement 
builds on long traditions of radical organizing around a variety of issues, 
most notably antiracist and labor organizing. Referring to the Oakland 
port as a “Wall Street on the Water” in 2011, organizers drew connec- 
tions between the dramatic decline of the city and the booming prosperity 
of the port. With the city facing economic crisis, the port was bankrolling 
revenues of $27 billion per year while operating rent free on public lands 
(Bady 2011). The city’s financial crisis (acute enough to provoke the clo- 
sure of public schools) was in part a result of Goldman Sachs’s predatory 
lending in financing Oakland’s debts (McBride 2012). Occupiers drew 
many lines of connection between finance capital and commodity circula- 
tion, one of the most direct connections being Goldman Sachs’s majority 
ownership of global shipping company SSA Marine. On November 2, 
2011, in a breathtaking move that drew global media attention, a few 
thousand protesters managed to bring one of the largest ports in North 
America to a complete halt. Once again in December 2011, but this time 
with a chorus of other West Coast port cities in tow, Occupy Oakland 
occupied the port. 
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In each of these events, through radically different means, protesters 
contest a particular form of logistics city or logistical city. These and other 
episodes of resistance and refusal are often invisible to a broader public; 
they are often made invisible by corporate media. Landscape can further- 
more conceal as much as reveal; the lay of the land often becomes the lie 
of the land, as Don Mitchell (1996) reminds us. But the fact that many 
acts of contestation to the global logistics city remain localized, discon- 
nected from each other, and without the capacity to remake the city in 
their own image diagnoses only a moment, not a condition. The obstacles 
to coalition are gargantuan, not only in practical terms of distance, lan- 
guage, and capacity, but even more so in terms of the fraught and fragile 
politics of solidarity across race, class, status, sexuality, gender, and loca- 
tion. Yet in this new logistical imperialism, the occupation of the city 
remains a question of not only which “citizens” (human, commodity, or 
corporate) occupy but whether indeed acts of urban citizenship can pro- 
duce a city after occupation. 
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CONCLUSION 


Rough Trade? 


Sex, Death, and the 
Queer Nature of Circulation 


Figure 35 captures one moment in the extraordinary migration of the 
pronghorn antelope. Taking the longest trek of any land mammal in 
the United States, their migration follows the western mountain range. 
Increasingly treacherous as a result of human development and enclosure, 
their fraught migration has led the population of pronghorn to plum- 
met to only 158 animals. This scene of seasonal circulation is captured 
in a major recent National Geographic production titled Great Migra- 
tions. The series explains that the precarious life of the pronghorn rests 
on the protection of their mobility. In fact, this is the recurring theme 
of the program across the hundreds of species and seven continents it 
surveys—that life itself relies on circulation, captured boldly in the show’s 
motto: “Move or Die.” National Geographic calls Great Migrations “its 
most ambitious programming initiative to date,” with the effort to col- 
lect footage “the most arduous undertaking in the 122-year history of the 
National Geographic Society” (National Geographic 2010). The show 
premiered in 2010 in 330 million homes, 166 countries, and 34 lan- 
guages. A hefty three-hundred-page coffee-table book with color photos 
and extended text serves as the official companion to the global televi- 
sion event. The text is a sensational mixture of science and fiction, quite 
literally; the descriptions of mating and migrating are mixed with the 
words of explorers and poets from the high period of European imperial- 
ism. The series offers a thrilling four-part romp through a ruthless, often 
violent, deeply racialized, social Darwinist world defined by necropoli- 
tics and reproductive heteronormativity. The individual episodes, like the 
book chapters, carry the titles “Born to Move,” “Need to Breed,” “Race 
to Survive,” and “Feast or Famine.” Like most nature shows of this genre, 
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FIGURE 35. Pronghorn antelope migration, 2009. Source: Photograph by Drew 
Rush/National Geographic Creative. 


Great Migrations often hovers on the edge of gruesome: one species grab- 
bing another with outstretched teeth or claws and ripping open flesh or 
one species hunting then eating the young of another. Yet distinct from 
similar scenes in the established archive of nature shows is the framing 
of this violence as a problem of disruption. As the online social gaming 
companion to the National Geographic series (MOVE!) suggests, “With 
potential risks looming at every turn—from unforgiving terrain to fero- 
cious predators—the decision to keep moving or stop to graze could be 
one of life or death.” 

Great Migrations’s narrative of the survivalist imperative to circula- 
tion is a story of not only animal migration but also trade flows. It is not 
just the species of the natural world that must keep circulating; capital, 
too, must move or die, and thus commodities must keep in motion. The 
connection drawn between animal migrations and trade flows is direct. 
In fact, the United Parcel Service (UPS) provided the major corporate 
sponsorship for the series as part of their dramatic recent rebranding ini- 
tiative (Miller 2012). Rich Goldfarb, the vice president of media sales 
for National Geographic, explains how the partnership with UPS worked 
specifically “to create an association between animal migratory behavior 
and the logistics that allow UPS to unfailingly ship millions of packages 
around the globe” (Crupi 2010b). He continues, highlighting how the 
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UPS “emphasis on logistics proved to be a great contextual fit with what 
Great Migrations is all about. It was sort of a marriage made in heaven.” 
In the UPS partnership with National Geographic, logistics becomes the 
bloody ripping flesh of one species eating another in order to move and 
survive. This “nonhuman” story of logistics is animated by procreative 
sex and gruesome death. “Move or Die” is the story of logistics at war. 

But the sponsorship of Great Migrations is only one side of the mas- 
sive UPS campaign. A second thread tells a very different tale, anchored 
in images of happy singing workers and consumers united in their love for 
efficient goods movement. In the civilian story of logistics, UPS promises 
its audience the ordering of chaos and the satisfaction of deep consumer 
desire. The UPS marketing campaign brings logistics out of the back- 
ground and into center stage. It aims centrally at expanding corporate 
sales and normalizing global sourcing and supply but also at cultivating 
affect for logistics’ logics. The art and science of logistics is presented not 
only as efficient but also as lovable. 

Like the field of logistics more broadly, the UPS “We ¥ Logistics” cam- 
paign is impossible to ignore because of its massive scale. Logistics is big. 
According to industry estimates, it involves $8 trillion in global economic 
activity and nearly $1.3 trillion of trade just within the United States 
(Miller 2012). The ad campaign is also marked by its scale; it emerged 
out of a $200 million contract that UPS signed with New York-based 
firm Ogilvy & Mather in 2009 involving “tightly integrated media of 
every kind; television, print, online, outdoor, radio, special events, tar- 
geted sponsorships, and social media” (Ogilvy 2012). This coordination 
of flows across multiple platforms and media mirrors the actual inter- 
modal assemblage of contemporary global supply chain management. 
Advertising Director Betsy Wilson describes “We ¥ Logistics” as “more 
than an advertising campaign, it’s really a global communications plat- 
form” (quoted in Dickens 2010). 

Both the corporate identity of logistics and the specific image of this 
technoscientific assemblage presented in the campaign are worth scruti- 
nizing. Beyond the scale and complexity of global logistics, the campaign 
also renders its defining political logics: the rationalization of space—the 
reduction of complexity into a singular system of order and the simulta- 
neous privatization, standardization, and commodification of matter. Yet 
in “splitting the screen” of circulation between the corporate world of 
commodity flows and the natural territory of animal migration, the UPS 
campaign inserts a profoundly social Darwinist politics of species survival- 
ism deep into the “¥” of the human life of logistics. Rather than segregate 
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these scenes and their respective affective logics, the dual UPS campaign 
underscores their profound entanglement. This is no simple story of a 
warring Hobbesian nature overwhelming a civilized/civilian logistics. As 
I have insisted throughout this book, the revolution in logistics is not a 
story of the militarization of trade but of a much more complicated copro- 
duction of corporate and military calculation and space. In fact, the logic 
of “Move or Die” is already interspecies; it animates recent (decidedly 
human) efforts to secure the circulation of trade and the growing entan- 
glement of military and civilian logistics. 

This concluding chapter interrogates these campaigns—their political 
logics and political geographies—engaging debates about more-than- 
human worlds and the complicated role they play in producing very 
human futures. Taken together, the “We ¥ Logistics” and “Move or Die” 
threads of the campaign offer important insight into the biopolitical, nec- 
ropolitical, and antipolitical renderings of logistics space. I argue that the 
stakes in this crossing of the human and nonhuman worlds are profound; 
it marks the reorganization of the everyday and the exceptional in the 
social and spatial ordering of war and peace. The politics of “Move or 
Die” inhabit the forms of futurity produced by logistics space. The logis- 
tics love that is also anchored in the survivalist politics of “Move or Die” 
animates an emerging new normal of sex, death, and empire and new 
cartographies of the political. Connecting back to themes raised in the 
introductory chapter and encountered throughout the book, this conclud- 
ing chapter explores visions of violence and desire in the social and spatial 
assembly of logistics space while highlighting queer paths toward alterna- 
tive futures—even alternative economies—of rough trade. 


We ¥ Logistics 


“We ¥ Logistics” was launched in 2010 by a television ad that aired in myr- 
iad countries and dozens of languages. A $30 billion enterprise that handled 
more than eighteen million shipments per day in 2011, UPS launched this 
massive campaign as part of their efforts to compete globally, especially 
with DHL and FedEx. The commercial spot defines the broader campaign 
in terms of style and imagery: happy workers and consumers and high 
technology integrate seamlessly around a complex transnational logisti- 
cal network. The screen is constantly in motion, guided by a thick golden 
arrow that sprouts from the text of the UPS logo and travels the world, 
leading a smooth cargo flow. Distinct locales are traversed: New York City, 
Venice, Paris, as well as some generic logistics landscapes—distribution 
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centers, highways, and ports of unknown address. Images of unspecified 
Chinese urban spaces flash across the screen. UPS workers sing and UPS 
customers smile. Parcels move, barcodes are scanned, vehicles of all kinds 
connect—planes, trains, and automobiles, but also bicycles, cargo ships, 
and even Venetian gondolas. Scenes of factory production lines are seam- 
lessly interspersed with those of supply lines, marking a central lesson 
from the revolution in logistics: that production is merely one element in 
a broader system of circulation. 

The most striking aspect of the ad is undoubtedly the soundtrack; the 
tune of Dean Martin’s “That’s Amore” starts immediately after the open- 
ing shot of a young, white, able-bodied male donning signaling gear on 
a tarmac, proudly announcing, “Logistics makes the world work better.” 
The UPS version of the 1940s classic offers a different set of lyrics; in place 
of Dean Martin we are given the distinctively young and feminine voice 
of singer Nadia Ackerman. The singing voice narrates the globetrotting 
thirty-second spot, and the ad ends with a girlish vision of a young white 
woman excitedly embracing her UPS delivery man as he hands her a pack- 
age, at once attributing the singing voice to the event of consumer affect 
and assigning it to the domain of feminine consumption. 

For all the newness presented in UPS’s brief glance at global logis- 
tics, old gendered tropes of feminine consumption persist, while the labor 
that makes logistics space circulate is largely male, highly segmented, and 
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FIGURE 36. UPS advertisement: “We ¥ Logistics.” Source: Copyright 2013 United 
Parcel Service of America Inc. All rights reserved. 
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deeply racialized. Yet from the vantage point of the industry, even produc- 
ers have become consumers of outsourced third-party logistics providers, 
thus the complex feminization of logistics in the ad is not restricted to 
consumption in any simple sense. As chapter 1 explores in some detail, 
the logistics revolution has seen the rise of distributors over manufactur- 
ers (Aoyama and Ratick 2007; Bonacich 2005), blurring the line between 
production and circulation. 





FIGURE 37A—B. Screenshots from a UPS television commercial. Source: Copyright 


2013 United Parcel Service of America Inc. All rights reserved. 
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The ad’s song lyrics highlight these and other trends and are worth 
quoting in their entirety: 


When it’s planes in the sky for a chain of supply 
That’s logistics 

When the pipes for the line come precisely on time 
That’s logistics 

A continuous link that is always in sync 

That’s logistics 

Carbon footprint’s reduced, bottom line gets a boost 
That’s logistics 

With new ways to compete there will be cheers on Wall Street 
That’s logistics 

When technology knows right where everything goes 
That’s logistics 

Bells will ring, ring-a-ding 

Ring-a-ding, ring-a-ding 

That’s logistics 

There will be no more stress ’cause you called UPS 
That’s logistics 


With its reference to transportation infrastructures, just-in-time produc- 
tion techniques, systematic synchronicity and efficiency, and “green” 
cost savings, the segment provides a sketch of the corporate fantasy of 
logistics. The campaign emphasizes two central lessons. First, it aims to 
define logistics for a broad public audience. As UPS explains in their win- 
ning submission to the Effie advertising awards, “A survey of customers 
had revealed that even the people that do logistics for a living all defined 
it differently. So we defined it for them.” The corporation did not pull 
any punches; their sweeping definition highlights the vitality of logis- 
tics: “Logistics is the force that enables the modern economy” (Ogilvy & 
Mather 2012). Logistics makes markets live, and UPS is the corporation 
that ¥s that biopolitical force. 

The corporate branding of logistics—at once the redefinition of UPS 
and the logistics that it loves—is the second lesson of the commercial. 
The branding is clearly rendered in the preceding print advertisement: the 
ordering of chaos in the upper end of the panel occurs in tandem with 
the emergence of the UPS brand along the bottom of the frame. These 
two acts—defining the contours of logistics and the corporation—are pre- 
sented as one, and this is a deliberate effect of the campaign design. In 
their video submission to the Effie awards, UPS explains how the cam- 
paign’s success was in simultaneously redefining logistics and redefining 
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its corporate image: “Let’s say you’re respected, you’re admired, you’re 
liked. But you stand for something that most people think is boring. Old. 
That is—shipping.” After quoting Jim Casey, the founder of UPS, in his 
claim that “anyone can deliver a package,” the video defines the discursive 
challenge: “You’re UPS. And what you do is actually very sophisticated. It 
requires billions of dollars of investment in technology. Huge amounts of 
innovation and creativity. Is so incredibly complex that it makes your brain 
hurt. How do you make it simple? Simple enough that people will get it. 
But powerful enough that it will change the way people think about you. 
The answer? It’s not shipping. It’s logistics.” Further marking the contours 
of this attachment, logistics is presented as not simply a vital manage- 
ment science but also a good. The video asserts the artistic and scientific 
dimensions of logistics, again emphasizing its globality. “Everybody loves 
something. We love logistics. We love its precision, its epic scale, its ability 
to make life better for billions of people. Each day, our customers count on 
us to choreograph a ballet of infinite complexity played across skies, oceans 
and borders. And we do. What’s not to love?” Like the actual assemblage 
of logistics as a management science and a complex set of physical and 
informational infrastructures, the advertisement renders the simultaneous 
decentralization and centralization under way in the industry. If “indus- 
trial discipline” or the scientific management of production entailed “the 
breaking down of a given factory practice into micro-movements, and 
the streamlining of these movements for greater efficiency and central- 
ized management control” (De Landa 2005, 120), it also was a process of 
reducing the complexity of acts and motions of individual workers while 
increasing the complexity of the total production system by rescaling coor- 
dination and control to the production line. The fantasy of choreography 
and the creative craftwork of ballet alluded to thus underdescribes the vast 
networks of surveillance and control that define the industry. Logistics has 
shed its history as an art to become a highly standardized and mechanized 
management science organized by electronic and digital surveillance and 
heavy securitization. And as Anja Kanngieser (2013, 598) writes, the “cal- 
ibration of technologies” in the sector monitors not only the flow of goods 
in supply chains but “the workers and machines that move them.” Kanng- 
ieser argues that the tracking and tracing of laboring bodies in the logistics 
industry through radio frequency identification, the extended monitoring 
networks of GPS telematics, and the implementation of voice picking in 
warehouses involve the “technological extension of governance onto the 
registers of bodily movement and expression.” The tracking of movement 
of the laboring body is hardly a new development. As chapter 3 illustrates, 
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managing the laboring body—and making the laboring body’s movements 
visible to management—have been at the core of industrial discipline at 
least since the birth of scientific management. Nevertheless, there has been 
a massive expansion of efforts to track the laboring body and profound 
developments in the nature of tracking technologies that implicate not 
only the intimacy of surveillance but so too the mechanics of power in 
which they are embedded (cf. Foucault 1977). Kanngieser (2013, 596) is 
particularly interested in the emergence of tools like Google’s “Map Coor- 
dinate,” which allows employers to track mobile employees in real time. 
These and other technologies of “electronic governance,” she suggests, act 
“to redefine and normalise behavior, displac[ing] traditional disciplinary 
control” (see also Cata Backer 2008). Kanngieser elaborates on the effects 
of these “bio-techno-disciplinary techniques,” specifically emphasizing 
how they are refining the spatial and temporal existence of bodies, what 
Foucault referred to as the “temporal elaboration of the act,” through a 
“positive economy” of time that seeks the “intensification and maximisa- 
tion of efficiencies.” 

Perhaps most interesting is the way in which the advert presents core 
elements of the dramatic recasting of economic geography and spatial cal- 
culation of the revolution in logistics. “It wasn’t long ago that the most 
important rule of business was ‘location is everything.’ If you had loca- 
tion in your favor, you were more or less protected against competitors 
of every shape and size. Things are different now. Business is global in a 
way we could only imagine ten years ago. Markets are everywhere and 
new ones open constantly. Suppliers shift, supply chains adapt. And loca- 
tion has been supplanted by a new force in business: logistics.” It is far 
too simple (and not entirely coherent) to suggest that location has been 
supplanted by logistics. Yet while geography has hardly lost its impor- 
tance in an era of global logistics, it is has indeed changed. Logistics relies 
heavily on complex calibrations of multiple locations, but the advertise- 
ment is on target insofar as trade is less defined by location in the simple 
or singular sense of the production facility and more by coordination 
across networks and systems (see chapter 1). It is in this sense—in its bold 
declaration of the arrival of supply chain capitalism (Tsing 2009) and its 
distinct spatialities—that the UPS campaign offers more than just a sales 
pitch. The campaign captures dramatic shifts that have taken place with 
the rise of a civilian science of logistics and invests them with an affective 
intensity. UPS is not only interested in the “peaceful” politics of logistics 
love, however. In highly coded terms, the corporation is also profoundly 
attuned to the logistics of war. 
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The Great Migrations thread of UPS’s advertising campaign looks very 
different from its musical commercial. In this part of the campaign, the 
human joy of efficient cargo circulation is replaced with the life or death 
nonhuman struggle for species survival through migration. Violence does 
not appear as a problem in itself but only insofar as it disrupts the imme- 
diate physical circulation of a species or the generational cycling of the 
species and so its future mobility. The show narrates how interspecies 
violence, while natural in itself, nevertheless disrupts the fundamental 
imperative to keep life in motion, thus recursively fueling further migra- 
tions. The violence of disruption is both a threat to circulation and a 
force prompting circulation. There is thus no avoiding violence; disrup- 
tion must be anticipated such that survival figures as a matter of resilience. 

Deliberate or not, the title gestures at a different “Great Migration”— 
the movement of African Americans from the rural south to the 
northeastern industrial cities in the early to mid-twentieth century—and 
so at the history of internal colonialism. And while Great Migrations does 
not portend to tell a directly human tale, as we will see, it nevertheless 
narrates the politics of race, reproduction, and empire. 

Great Migrations not only brings the natural world of nonhuman life 
to a large human audience; the transmedia event was in fact launched in 
the urban center of the American Empire. New York City was tempo- 
rarily transformed into a space of circulation of a whole different kind, 
with the aim of juxtaposing and so contrasting nonhuman and capital 
mobilities and also perhaps naturalizing both. National Geographic exec- 
utives comment not only on the immense scale of the Great Migrations 
launch but also on its deliberate disruption of—and entanglement in—the 
everyday circulation of New York City (Mustain 2010): “On an unsea- 
sonably warm October evening in Manhattan, thousands of creatures 
were on the move. Marching westward, they moved with purpose down 
41st street, drawn by the rose-gold light of a disappearing sun—or per- 
haps just the Port Authority, a couple blocks away, and the promise of 
home. As the daily human migration proceeded outside the Times Center, 
inside the building life-size blow-up zebras were carefully placed, glass- 
ware was unpacked, and National Geographic Channel staff prepared 
for an event to highlight migrations of a more dramatic sort than most 
New Yorkers typically experience.” This event unfolded just twelve miles 
southwest of the Bronx Zoo—an everyday space of nonhuman animal 
adventure within New York City founded by the powerful social Darwin- 
ist Madison Grant, who famously argued, “The laws of nature require 
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the obliteration of the unfit,” as he advocated “sterilization for the crimi- 
nal, diseased, insane . . . and for those he termed ‘worthless race types,’ 
by which he meant Jews, blacks and indigenous peoples” (McWhorter 
2010, 83). As the executives’ comments suggest, the launch, as part of 
the broader Great Migrations event, aimed in part to contrast human 
and nonhuman migrations, thus marking their difference. Great Migra- 
tions had pedagogical intent, as David Hamlin, the senior producer of the 
series, suggests: “One of the big messages of this project is that migra- 
tions aren’t just these epic global movements, they’re incredibly difficult, 
torturous journeys that animals wage every year” (Mustain 2010). He 
continues to explain the story of the show: “It’s about the need to feed 
and the need to breed” and “nature’s power and the inexorable drive of 
life.” Biologist Rory P. Wilson, the chief scientific advisor on the project, 
further highlights this biology lesson, pointing to one of the show’s key 
taglines: “Move as millions, survive as one.” 

Yet if these comments imply that the aim or effect of the series is to hold 
a firm distinction between human and nonhuman circulatory worlds, the 
UPS sponsorship shatters this illusion. UPS executives, excited about the 
“marriage” and featured in the same article as the National Geographic 
executives quoted earlier, stated, “There’s a nice alignment between the 
stories National Geographic Channel is telling in the Great Migration 
series and the particulars behind moving goods around the world every 
day ... We take seriously how we associate our brand and this is a qual- 
ity effort.” It is not simply the brand association of logistics at stake here 
but the very vision of what defines the field. While UPS defined the mean- 
ing of logistics in its “We ¥ Logistics” campaign as “the force that enables 
the modern economy,” the firm offers a different definition of logistics as 
part of the Great Migrations sponsorship. Here UPS expounds, “Logis- 
tics is nature’s way of surviving.” Natural selection, it would seem, is a 
matter of logistics. These lessons are repeated over and over again in the 
Great Migrations programming; nonhuman animals survive by keeping in 
motion, and species survive when groups of animals remain in motion and 
reproduce themselves for future migrations—mammals, reptiles, birds, 
and even single cell organisms. Life itself must move or die. 


The Birds and the Bees 


Taking a closer look at the UPS campaign reveals how nature’s survival 
through logistics relies on the naturalization of reproductive heterosexual- 
ity and a violent competition for species survival—a necropolitical racial 
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FIGURE 39. Screenshot from UPS/National Geographic television commercial. 


project, all organized by the logistics logic of “Move or Die.” A string of 
UPS television ads aired with the National Geographic series, borrowing 
extravagant footage directly from the main show. In one segment that ran 
immediately prior to a commercial break, herds of bright red crabs des- 
perately claw their way across treacherous obstacles to maritime breeding 
grounds only to reappear in the first advertising segment for UPS, delib- 
erately confusing ad and program. The motion is seamless, such that the 
viewer is not immediately aware that they have entered the commercial 
break. There are only a very few subtle visual markers that indicate that 
the show has paused and the ad has begun. As the animals move, translu- 
cent vectors emerge out of their bodies and movements to digitized sounds, 
transforming the migratory species into high-tech nonhuman cyborgs. 
Whether National Geographic meant the vectors to be revealed (soaring 
out of and so native to the migratory bodies) or engineered (added by the 
logistics lens) is unclear, but this ambiguity is productive. In the voiceover, 
too, a definite parallel between human and nonhuman migration is pro- 
posed, but the nature of the relationship remains ambiguous: 


Every fall, the red crabs of Christmas Island undertake a Great Migra- 
tion made possible by great logistics. They have limited time to ensure 
the survival of their species. Departures are synchronized, contingency 
planning overcomes obstacles, and just in time, they deliver their eggs. 
In their world just like ours, on time arrivals depend on logistics. 

UPS is a proud sponsor of Great Migrations on the National Geo- 
graphic Channel. 
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The other ads in the series feature different species (albatross, ants, jelly- 
fish) and lessons but echo the same message: 


The black-browed albatross log enough miles to circle the globe one 
hundred and forty times over. Their Great Migration depends on great 
logistics. Despite months at sea, they can locate their mate among 
thousands, and a new generation takes flight to travel the globe. In 
their world just like ours, global operations depend on logistics. 

UPS is a proud sponsor of Great Migrations on the National Geo- 
graphic Channel. 


Every night, army ants in the Costa Rican rainforest mobilize in a 
Great Migration made possible by great logistics. Loaded with their 
precious cargo, the fleet sets out. Communicating through chemical 
signals and touch, their cooperation propels them to their journey’s 
end, sustaining a whole new generation. In their world just like ours, 
successful supply chains depend on logistics. 

UPS is a proud sponsor of Great Migrations on the National Geo- 
graphic Channel. 


Narrated by a confident masculine voice, the ads repeat the same refrain 
at the close of each segment: “In their world just like ours . . .” Nonhuman 
migrations, we are told repeatedly, have a likeness to the human world 
of logistics, and this likeness has particular contours. The management 
of time (on-time arrivals), space (global operations), and their calibration 
through material circulations (supply chains) are common to the animal 
and logistical worlds. Even more precisely, we learn that the mobility 
of objects and organisms is vital for survival. But if physical mobility is 
required for survival, so too is generational mobility; reproductive sex 
secures future circulation. “The need to breed is the very backbone of 
existence,” the show asserts (Kostyal 2010, 78). Most poignant in scenes 
of the great white albatross, a species that is applauded for mating for 
life, procreative sex and monogamous coupledom dedicated to privatized 
parenting are framed as fundamental for the species to “move as mil- 
lions” and “survive as one.” The circulation of nonhuman bodies—and 
the endurance of these migrations across time and space globally and 
generationally—naturalizes the circulation of stuff. 


Border Crossing 


For as long as we have had nature shows, the genre has been animated 
by imperial pedagogies of species survivalism and reproductive hetero- 
normativity. However, Great Migrations doesn’t simply recirculate these 
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long-established lessons; there are some much more precise and urgent 
deployments that explain its extended appearance here. What makes 
Great Migrations worth this special scrutiny is the specific rendering of 
the mobile nature of logistics space and supply chain capitalism. The 
Great Migrations story is not simply one of resilient relations between 
species on the move but a story about the geography of their journeys, 
most acutely demonstrated through a focus on border crossings. Not only 
must species and the logistics system move or die; according to UPS, their 
migrations must transgress human crafted enclosure. Supply chain secu- 
rity explicitly takes up the national border as a threat to the security of 
logistics systems by virtue of its capacity to impede flow (see chapter 2); 
so too, Great Migrations presents the border as a threat to the integrity 
of species’ migrations. The audience learns this lesson in the crucial scene 
this chapter opened with—one of a small handful that includes any sign 
of human life. Here, the herd of pronghorn antelope encounters a farmer’s 
fence as they undertake their annual migration. The farmer’s fence, the 
show explains, allows the farmer to maintain livestock and thus serves a 
critical economic function. Yet Great Migrations also exposes its violence. 
The camera follows the herd jumping through the fence and dwells on the 
animals as they are snagged in the barbed wire. Flesh tears, fur rips, and 
legs are snared as the antelope try desperately to get through the treacher- 
ous obstacle in their path. A lineup of pronghorn wait their turn to make 
the crossing, as in Figure 40, much like the backup of trucks at inland 
border crossings in the wake of border securitization. The Great Migra- 
tions book also reflects explicitly on this problem, outlining how “for 
the long haul migrants—the white sharks and sea turtles, the arctic terns 
and pronghorn—the borders of nations and reserves hold no meaning” 
(Kostyal 2010, 290). In the series, as in the world of logistics, this caption 
is not quite right. The border may “hold no meaning” insofar as it does 
not define the routes along which species and stuff respectively circulate. 
Yet the ripping of nonhuman flesh along the fence in Great Migrations, 
and the millions of dollars in costs for border delays in cargo flow, cer- 
tainly register. The National Geographic series and the project of supply 
chain security in fact both work to mediate the problem of the border for 
their respective circulation systems. This is the effect of the series: it aims 
to convince the viewer that national borders must be transformed so that 
they do not impede desirable flows. In this sense, Great Migrations aims 
to institutionalize the conditions that it already purports to represent. 

In fact, Great Migrations simultaneously justifies the national border 
(the natural needs of the farmer) and rationalizes its transgression (the 
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FIGURE 40. Pronghorn antelope, 2009. Source: Photograph by Joe Riis. 


natural needs of the antelope), pointing directly at the central challenge 
of the emergent paradigm of global supply chain security. Neither Great 
Migrations nor supply chain security intend to do away with borders or 
make any claim in favor of their dismantling, yet both are very explicit 
about the need to border differently. Chapter 3 explored how a decade of 
experimentation has given rise to network or systems models of security 
that reconstitute borders and govern them differently, prioritizing flow 
through new forms of containment. For the emergent paradigm of sup- 
ply chain security, as for the narrative of nonhuman migrations presented 
in Great Migrations, borders are both justified and transgressed. Staging 
this critical scene of the series in the old frontier of empire (the American 
West) along with the launch of the series in the urban center of empire 
(New York City) perhaps additionally codes the contemporary realities of 
human migration and so the global south in the global north. In contrast 
to the classic narrative of white scientist in dark Africa, here we are given 
a story of living with border crossings—a story that can also code the 
political economy of precarious migrant labor and the deeply racialized 
labor migrations that constitute key sectors of the contemporary logistical 
economy like warehouse work and port trucking. 

More broadly, the emphasis in the series on species crossing each oth- 
er’s territories suggests a notion of relational space without romance. 
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Overlapping migratory routes—for “migrants whose migration never 
ends” (Kostyal 2010, 25)—means constant danger and the need for con- 
stant preparedness. Unlike the geopolitical imaginaries of the modern 
state, species war is not waged in blocks of national territory but per- 
petually through small wars across network space (Graham and Shaw 
2008; Gregory and Pred 2007). This is the perpetual danger for the wil- 
debeest of the lion attacks that “explode out of the night, racing towards 
the most vulnerable targets” (Kostyal 2010, 34). According to repeat 
claims in Great Migrations (Kostyal 2010, 38), “danger lurks” for this 
and countless other profiled species, “but the wildebeests have one stra- 
tegic advantage. They—including their young—were built to stay on the 
move.” Such irregular warfare and counterinsurgency become the para- 
digmatic form of battle animated by the politics of species resiliency in the 
nonhuman world like in the worlds of contemporary warfare and supply 
chain security (Anderson 2011; Cassidy 2008; Duffield 2008; Kilcullen 
2010, 2012; Petraeus 2006). The border that was once supposed to stabi- 
lize the Hobbesian distinction between anarchy and order (the acceptable 
contours of exceptional politics) are no longer framed in national terms 
but defined by species; national war becomes transnational race to survive 
through resilient circulation. 

Organized violence has certainly not lost its geographies, but they 
assume a different spatial and ontological form. Warfare and supply 
chains both have taken up network or supply-line cartographies that post- 
date and predate the modern warfare of national territoriality. The two 
threads of the UPS campaign—“We ¥ Logistics” and “Move or Die”— 
offer a Jekyll and Hyde lens on the contemporary logics and practice of 
logistics; both perspectives are crucial, yet so is the imagined distinction 
between them. As the corporate executives indicate, “Move or Die” is 
a story about logistics as much as it is a story about nonhuman animal 
migrations, but telling a story about the latter allows for specific kinds of 
learning about the former. The story of a violent race for survival is more 
easily set in the nonhuman world of “nature,” even as its deployment 
there becomes a metric for the very human worlds where it would be dif- 
ficult to disseminate directly. “Move or Die” would be a scandalous way 
for UPS to describe their business practices in the corporate world, even as 
it serves as bedfellow for the love of logistics. Yet in the very human world 
of supply chain security, “Move or Die” is indeed mobilized. As this book 
illustrates, martial law and military force are unleashed on land and on 
sea against pirates, indigenous organizers, and workers that threaten the 
smooth circulation of stuff. 
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Great Migrations offers not simply a pedagogy for survival and reproduc- 
tive heterosexuality in the animal kingdom but a lesson about the violent 
nature of trade. Rough trade takes on a biological imperative, and biology 
is infused with economic logics, with the laws of nature at once consti- 
tutive of and constituted by logistics. Causality is not attributed to one 
domain or the other; rather, logistics and species survival are animated 
by common logics, as the tag line “in their world just like ours” suggests. 
Today, the politics of trade, nature, and war are profoundly entangled 
through the problem of resilience. In corporate and government practice, 
trade is understood as a key domain of life wherein resilience marks the 
fitness of the system. As earlier chapters of this book have explored, the 
circulation of stuff through global logistics networks now figures as a mat- 
ter of national security and a key vital system (see chapter 2). Because it 
is oriented toward threats that may be impossible to predict, supply chain 
security mobilizes preemption techniques to mitigate vulnerability (see 
Cooper 2006; Amoore and De Goede 2008) and preparedness measures 
to build resilience and recover circulation in the wake of disruption (see 
Collier and Lakoff 2007; Pettit, Fiskel, and Croxton 2010). “Resilience” 
has become the dominant paradigm for conceptualizing the security of 
logistics systems, and it emerges from the natural sciences (Christopher 
and Peck 2004; Gerven 2012; Sheffi 2006, 2007; Waters 2007). Most 
notably, Israeli American scholar Yossi Sheffi’s book The Resilient Enter- 
prise: Overcoming Vulnerability for Competitive Advantage has taken 
business management schools and the corporate world by storm. The 
book emerged out of a three-year research effort at MIT funded by the 
U.K. government and a long list of transnational corporations includ- 
ing Monsanto, Lucent, Intel, and Texas Instruments. The book (and the 
project that motivated it) aim to help companies recover from “high- 
impact disruptions” and was prompted by the 2001 attacks on the World 
Trade Center and Pentagon. Sheffi (2007, ix) notes in the preface that 
the “notion is borrowed from materials sciences,” where “resilience rep- 
resents the ability of a material to recover its original shape following 
deformation.” As Jeremy Walker and Melinda Cooper (2011, 144) have 
outlined, the term resilience—itself an ecological concept—has been pro- 
foundly successful in “colonizing multiple arenas of governance due to its 
intuitive ideological fit with a neoliberal philosophy of complex adaptive 
systems” (see also Davoudi and Porter 2012). 

Mark Duffield (2011, 761) argues that the discourse of resilience 
blurs war, nature, and economy precisely because it casts both social and 
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natural worlds as threatened vital systems. Ecology and economy figure 
as dynamic though vulnerable organic systems, essential to human (and 
planetary) life, that therefore need to be secured. He explores how ecolo- 
gist C. S. Holling’s work in the 1960s and 1970s “reflected in nature how 
contemporary society mobilizes for war” and argues that “ecology natu- 
ralized war.” Duffield outlines a break “with modernist conceptions of 
social protection that are based upon knowing and protecting against the 
future through statistically derived forms of insurance . . . resilience posi- 
tively embraces uncertainty and the ultimate unknowability of the future.” 
Highlighting the imperial circulation of the concept, he continues, “An 
organism, an individual, an eco-system, a social institution, an engineered 
infrastructure, even a city—in fact, anything that is networked, evolving 
or ‘life-like’ in some way—is now said to be resilient in so far as it able 
to absorb shocks and uncertainty, or reconfigure itself in relation to such 
shocks while still retaining its essential functionality.” While resilience has 
become a mobile metaphysics blurring economy, ecology, and war, this is 
not the first time that theories of the natural world have migrated to and 
from these other domains. The notion that capital must circulate in order 
to accumulate—that the very survival of capitalism is contingent on circu- 
lation—is a foundational premise of Marx’s critique of political economy, 
examined in more detail in chapter 3. Marx suggests in conversation with 
Engels that Darwin’s vision of species competition was borrowed from 
the social relations of production that constituted early industrial capital- 
ism (Ball 1979, 473). In yet another interesting twist, modern geopolitics, 
most notably Friedrich Ratzel’s nineteenth century theories of the geopo- 
litical state as competitive “organism,” borrowed directly from Darwin’s 
theories of species competition (Cowen and Smith 2009). Thus modern 
theories of warring nation-states were modeled on evolutionary theories 
of species competition, which were themselves modeled on historically 
and geographically contingent capitalist social relations. 

And yet perhaps most immediately significant here is the entanglement 
of nature, war, and trade that made the post-World War II revolution in 
logistics and the rise of supply chain capitalism possible. Historically, a 
systems theory that emerged largely out of biology and the natural sci- 
ences contributed in important ways to the broad discursive shift in which 
the 1960s revolution in logistics was an important effect and actor (see 
chapter 1). Since the mid-twentieth century revolution in logistics, systems 
thinking has become ubiquitous, most importantly through the rise of the 
concept of ecosystems fueled by environmental movements (Duffield 2011; 
Dyckhoff, Lackes, and Reese 2004), such that today the systems approach 
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in logistics and supply chain management is unquestioned, seemingly nat- 
ural. While organic theories of systems were critically important to the 
revolution in logistics, so too were military models of physical circula- 
tion practiced during World War II and military conceptions of systems 
derived from the closed economies of defense procurement in the work of 
agencies like RAND, which gave us early systems analysis. Thus concern 
for the resilience of global logistics systems is a powerful contemporary 
installment in a long history of the tangled ontopolitics of war, trade, and 
the bios. 

In this engagement with the natures/cultures of war and trade, it is 
worth reiterating Foucault’s insights on the profound connections between 
sexuality and warfare in his early writing on biopolitics in volume 1 of 
the History of Sexuality. Foucault (1978, 137) famously writes, “It is 
as managers of life and survival, of bodies and the race, that so many 
regimes have been able to wage so many wars, causing so many men to 
be killed.” In waging war and regulating sexuality, “at stake is the bio- 
logical existence of a population.” These are some of the stakes when he 
suggests that modern Western sexuality took shape at the interstices of 
a biology of population and a medicine of sex (Sandilands and Erickson 
2010, 7) and that the biopolitics that emerged in the classical age was 
defined by “the administration of bodies and the calculated management 
of life.” Indeed, Great Migrations connects the politics of life and death 
directly through optimism about the fertility of war. In contrast to the 
devastation “you expect to find” in the aftermath of war—in this case, 
in southern Sudan—National Geographic instead outlines its creativity: 
“You don’t expect to rediscover one of the greatest migratory spectacles 
on Earth. But there it is, some 1.3 million white eared kob, tiang and mon- 
galla gazelle, filing across a landscape where just a few years before, war 
ravaged, seeming to suck the life out of the boundless savannas. Yet the 
urge to create life was strong and more relentless, winning out in the end 
against war and destruction” (Kostyal 2010, 120). It is not just logistical 
war but the securitization of mobility more broadly that is under way in 
both logistical and animal kingdoms. Convergence in the politics of non- 
human animal migration and human commodity circulations are more 
clearly visible if we look beyond the narratives at work in the transme- 
dia campaign and instead consider the practices and technologies used to 
“capture” the migrations of each. Here we see that human and nonhu- 
man worlds are not only alike in terms of the allusions of marketers and 
the narratives guiding imaginaries of each—in fact, the same technolo- 
gies of surveillance are deployed across the human/nonhuman divide. We 
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see this in particularly stark ways in relation to the tracking of bodily 
movement, discussed earlier in the world of logistics labor management. 
Directly mirroring the use of surveillance technologies in logistics manage- 
ment, Great Migrations also relies on new technologies to remotely track 
animal movements, using a device that is nicknamed the “daily diary” and 
that “provides astounding data on animals’ movements and their envi- 
ronments” (Mustain 2010). The technology, initially developed to track 
penguins in South Africa, has been expanded for use with others spe- 
cies by the National Geographic show. “It’s a self-contained, maniacal 
scribe,” explained the researcher who developed the technologies. “Once 
it’s attached to an animal, whether fish, beast or fowl, the device records 
a mass of data—everything from the animal’s minute movements through 
space and time to the temperature of its environment and light levels.” 
Outlining the ecstasy of surveillance that seems to characterize natural 
and management sciences alike, Great Migrations Chief Scientific Advisor 
Wilson exclaims, “In other words you can be there—really be there—with 
the animal when you couldn’t be otherwise.” It is notable that the use of 
tracking technologies in logistics labor and nonhuman animal migrations 
are expected to have human consequences. Camera operator Bob Poole 
suggests that after viewing the series, which makes elaborate use of track- 
ing technologies, “when you lie down to go to sleep at night, you’ll realize 
the whole world is moving. And when you wake up and you see a flock 
of birds flying by, or a school of fish, you won’t just think, ‘Oh isn’t that 
pretty!’ You’ll be wondering, ‘Where did they come from? And where 
are they going?” (Mustain 2010). Picking up on these comments, Wil- 
son suggests, “That’s really critical . . . The fact that they’re all doing it 
together is part of the thing that keeps the species alive.” In other words, 
the tracking technologies allow for a particular image and understanding 
of the necessity of mobility as a matter of survival that the show directly 
links to economic circulation (Mustain 2010). 


We Have Never Been Human 


How do the political geographies and affective economies of “Move or 
Die” work alongside those of “just-in-time”? In the UPS campaign, we 
are told that the love of order and efficiency defines logistics in the human 
world. This is a biopolitical logistics that enables the economy and so 
prosperity, vitality, and life itself. Yet when traced through nonhuman 
worlds, logistics figures as a necropolitical game of survival; the ethos 
transforms into move or be killed. On the one hand, the national border 
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is explicitly and deliberately problematized and traversed by both animal 
and cargo circulations. On the other hand, a new kind of bordering is 
under way, but this is a species border rather than an immediately ter- 
ritorial one. 

Visions of nature’s migrations are deeply entangled in the building of 
logistical futures and spaces. The “human campaign” lays out impor- 
tant logistical lessons, but it also requires the nonhuman supplement. As 
Sarah Franklin et al. (2000, 9) suggest, heavy traffic or “borrowings” 
between global nature and culture is leading to their increasing isomor- 
phism, even as their distinctiveness remains crucial. Indeed, as Donna 
Haraway (1989, 139) elaborates so eloquently in the context of Cold War 
representations of nonhuman bodies, “The media and advertising indus- 
tries of nuclear culture produce in the bodies of animals—paradigmatic 
natives and aliens—the reassuring images appropriate to this state of pure 
war.” Visions of nature can make stark claims on the social while avoid- 
ing directly discussing it, and “Move or Die” is an unspeakably important 
ethos of logistics space. By talking nature in addition to singing culture, 
National Geographic and UPS at once invest logistics with a biological 
imperative and infuse the nonhuman world with market logics. They her- 
ald a future of “Move or Die” where circulation is not simply a social 
good but a necessity for life, where disruption is a matter of when not 
if, where the powerful rule by virtue of their natural capacity for force, 
where borders can be both justified and transgressed, and where distinc- 
tions between military and civilian authority have no salience and so can 
be sidestepped. 

Great Migrations is one recent installment in a broader genre of nature 
stories that narrate human social and intimate life by nonhuman means. 
More than two decades ago, Donna Haraway (1992) described the sig- 
nificant contribution of National Geographic in narrating human racial 
and imperial politics through the intimate tropes of family, trust, and 
love. Her analysis of what was (before Great Migrations) National Geo- 
graphic’s most popular production—Jane Goodall’s adventures with the 
chimpanzees of Tanzania—highlights the global political context of this 
white woman’s “communion” with the primates. Most important, Har- 
away emphasized the work of this interspecies intimacy in framing the 
postwar era of African decolonization on aggressively colonial terms. The 
meeting of the white woman’s and nonhuman animal’s hands in a key 
scene both renders and obliterates the presence of African subjects, posi- 
tioning the white scientist (not accidentally feminine) as the authority that 
“speaks for nature.” In the same piece, Haraway (1992, 296) eloquently 
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argued, “Efforts to travel into ‘nature’ become tourist excursions that 
remind the voyager of the price of such displacements—one pays to see 
fun-house reflections of oneself.” As heir to the throne of National Geo- 
graphic’s most watched program, Great Migrations explicitly calls on the 
legacy of “Miss Goodall and the Wild Chimpanzees” in the first pages of 
the book. Great Migrations positions itself in direct relation to this 1965 
program—“one of the Geographic’s first television programs” (Kostyal 
2010)—as the advanced technology installment in the march of progress 
of geographic knowledge. National Geographic outlines how, in ways the 
founding members of the society could “only fathom . . . migration is 
the key to the intricacy of life on Earth” (Kostyal 2010, 19). 

Feminist scholars in particular have further developed this critical 
engagement with the “culture” of “nature,” looking at the ways in which 
narratives of the nonhuman shape human sociality (cf. Lancaster et al. 
2000; Mitman 1999), with some key contributions specifically taking up 
the work of the National Geographic Society (Haraway 1997; Lutz and 
Collins 1993; Rothenberg 2007). Much of this work emphasizes the pro- 
foundly racialized, gendered, classed, and heteronormative ways in which 
discourses of nature and the natural operate, approaching nature as a 
“shifting classificatory process” (Franklin et al. 2000, 1) with powerful 
effects rather than a distinct sphere or logic. More recently, a literature 
has emerged specifically concerned with the sexual politics of nature 
and the natural politics of sexuality. Building on the insights of scholars 
like Haraway but with a particular concern for sexual normativity, the 
field of “queer ecologies” investigates how ideas, spaces, and practices 
of “nature” compel particular sexual and social formations, valorizing 
some acts and identities while castigating others. This work is centrally 
concerned with the ways that sexual normativities are constituted by allu- 
sion to nature—be it environmental or nonhuman animal. This work is 
also interested in how the “naturalness” of particular sexual and envi- 
ronmental formations is questioned and how alternatives are introduced. 
Catriona Sandilands (Sandilands and Erickson 2010, 4) argues, “Ideas 
and practices of nature, including both bodies and landscapes, are located 
in particular productions of sexuality, and sex is, both historically and in 
the present, located in particular formations of nature.” Nature is pow- 
erfully, discursively tethered to sexuality in ways that exceed particular 
forms, but this intimacy is not “natural” in itself; their marriage is histori- 
cally and geographically specific, in addition to being profoundly fraught. 

Much of this story centers on Darwin’s evolutionary theory and its 
legacies. Sandilands argues that “although Darwin would likely cringe 
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at some of the uses to which evolutionary thought has been put, with 
the popularization of his work came an increasing naturalization of 
sexual politics.” Normal sex and sexuality were interpreted as biologi- 
cally reproductive, with the naturalness of heterosexuality confirmed by 
functional reproductive capacity. The take-up of Darwin’s work and evo- 
lutionary thinking more broadly institutionalized not only reproductive 
heteronormativity but also scientific racism. Social Darwinism of Her- 
bert Spencer’s variety gave us the dictum “survival of the fittest,” directly 
influencing late-nineteenth-century thinking on race and social evolution, 
and helped usher in eugenics and the politics of “racial improvement” 
at the turn of the century (Moore, Pandian, and Kosek 2003, 21). The 
supposedly biological basis for this political logic led directly to a repro- 
ductive response—most notably, the sterilization of bodies who would 
“pollute” the human race. The take-up of Darwin’s thinking in the 
United States was simultaneously a project of sexual and social order 
where “debates over Social Darwinism often hinged on the natural 
order of things and the social hierarchies of race, class, and sex seen to 
reflect a universal design” (22). As Ladelle McWhorter (2010, 75) reminds 
us, the concept of “species,” which acquired initial scientific meaning in 
the late eighteenth century, was only “stabilized again in the wake of 
Charles Darwin’s work” and “often brought great harm to both racial 
and sexual minorities over the past two hundred years.” Homosexual 
and transgendered people were often managed as “menacing degener- 
ates,” and in the context of “Race Hygiene” and “Race Betterment” 
movements, they were subjected to sustained social and medical vio- 
lence (76). “Queer people—like dark-skinned (savage) people, disabled 
(defective) people, chronically ill (weak, feeble) people, and so on—were 
degenerates who might contaminate the bodies and bloodlines of the evo- 
lutionary avant-garde and thus derail Homo sapiens biological advance.” 
These people, McWhorter asserts, “were held to be, literally, biologi- 
cal enemies of the human species, pollutants and pathogens, whose very 
presence posed a physical and possibly moral threat not only to indi- 
viduals but to the species as a whole” (emphasis mine). The tradition of 
social Darwinism and the specific field of sociobiology make a prominent 
and perhaps predictable appearance in Great Migrations. Biologist E. O. 
Wilson’s characterizations of species’ sexual practices grace the chapter 
of the National Geographic tome titled “Need to Breed”—for instance, 
describing male army ants in dramatically functional terms that turn a 
life form into merely a tool for biological reproduction: “flying sperm 
dispensers” (Kostyal 2010, 114). 
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Can the naturalness of supply chain capitalism as a feature of the sup- 
posed naturalness of reproductive heterosexuality or species war be not 
only called into question but exposed for the violence it executes every 
day on alternative bodies, ways, and forms? If this “natural” vision of 
sex and death is deployed to naturalize the violence of supply chain capi- 
talism, how might different engagements with nature’s reproduction help 
cultivate alternative futurities, including alternative forms of economic 
organization? Can we engage logistics on different terms, through desire 
for a different rough trade? Can logistics space be disrupted by efforts to 
“queer capitalism”? 


Queering Logistics? 


What might a queer engagement with logistics space look like? Energetic 
interdisciplinary debates have recently focused on the uses of queer theory 
beyond the explicit surfacings of sex and sexuality. In “After Sex: Writing 
after Queer Theory,” Janet Halley and Andrew Parker (2007) outline how 
leading figures in queer theory including Butler, Warner, Klein, and Sedg- 
wick began to address a range of questions seemingly beyond the purview 
of sexuality, including matters of faith, geopolitics, and settler colonialism. 
This prompts them to ask, “Does the very distinction between the sexual 
and the nonsexual matter to queer thinking and, if so, when, where, and 
how? Can work be regarded as queer if it’s not explicitly ‘about’ sexual- 
ity?” Elizabeth Povinelli (2007, 576) argues that the promise of sexuality, 
queer, and gender studies lies in “the degree to which, in disturbing iden- 
tities and identifications, in pushing against legibility they illuminate how 
these relations and identities are held in a larger social matrix itself sepa- 
rating people and placing them on different trajectories of life and death,” 
rather than in the “appropriateness of social relations, identifications, 
and identities on the basis of their proximity to a disciplinary name.” 
Likewise, Peter Limbrick (2012, 104) suggests that scholarly readings of 
queerness typically “attend to a literal presence of non-normative figur- 
ings of gender or sexuality or sex in the text, especially those embodied 
by a self-identified queer subject.” Drawing on the work of Amy Villarejo 
(2005), Limbrick suggests that such readings can “narrowly delimit or 
overlook the ways in which queer theory has the potential to unsettle our 
understandings of normative nationalisms, racialisations, temporalities, 
and their sexualised and gendered logics.” Limbrick is committed to the 
potential for queer theory to “uncouple the pathologies of symptom from 
the potential for queer agency,” well beyond the immediate domain of 
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sexuality. The promise of a queer engagement is thus in its potential for 
transforming relations of rule through the desire and occupation of those 
relations differently. 

This is not a move away from sexuality but a deepened engagement with 
the ways that sexual desire and its government are profoundly entangled 
in contemporary bio-, necro-, and geopolitics. The language of biopoli- 
tics is often the language of eugenics, race, population, death, life, health, 
risk, and today “resilience.” Yet as Foucault elaborates, biopolitics is pro- 
foundly about the history of sexuality, even as it may never utter these 
words. While there may be a newfound expansiveness to queer objects 
of study—for instance, terrorists (Puar 2005), animals (Chen 2012), and 
ecologies (Sandilands and Erickson 2010)—the issue of sex in strange 
places is hardly a new queer question. Elizabeth Freeman (2007) play- 
fully asks, “Wasn’t my being queer, in the first instance about finding sex 
where it was not supposed to be, failing to find it where it was, finding 
that sex was not, after all, what I thought it was?” Indeed, a conception 
of desire as simultaneously intimate and infrastructural is a hallmark of 
queer theory, which as Antke Engel (2010) argues, “proposes to under- 
stand desire as not solely a category of subjectivity, of sexual practices or 
intimate relations, but as productive in and of the social—which includes 
macropolitical processes and institutions.” Across its diverse iterations, 
queer theory holds desire as simultaneously intimate and infrastructural, 
crossing public/private divides and collapsing spatial scale. 

The writing that might seem most immediately relevant to a queer 
engagement with logistics is the early and groundbreaking work of 
J. K. Gibson-Graham, who famously mobilizes queer theory to challenge 
discourses that totalize and universalize capitalism, even those within 
radical political economy. Gibson-Graham (1996, 139) asserts a proj- 
ect of “rethinking capitalist morphology” in order to “liberate economic 
development from the hegemonic grasp of capitalist identity” and points 
to queer theory as a key resource. She is concerned with the ways in 
which gendered and sexual metaphors inscribe capitalist relations and 
the potential for imaging economy otherwise. “A queer perspective,” in 
this reading, “can help to unsettle consonances and coherences of the 
narrative of global commodification” (144). And while this work has 
been enormously generative in provoking fresh debates and projects, 
there are also limits to such an approach. As Engel (2010) argues in an 
appreciative but critical engagement with this work, “queer theory is pre- 
sented as a politics of language and a technique of rereading rather than 
of taking part in the process of ‘resubjectivation,’ the mobilization and 
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transformation of desires, the cultivation of capacities, and the making 
of new identifications.” Indeed, this “new economic language” (Engel 
2010) that Gibson-Graham proposes engages “queer” as primarily a 
project of thinking differently rather than a question of materiality and 
affect. Sexuality is more than metaphor. As the projects of these queer 
theorists suggest, it is calibrated to, installed within, and productive of 
infrastructures of political and economic life. It is neither a stepping out- 
side of power nor a figuring of sexuality as liberatory, as Gibson-Graham 
seems to suggest. As Duggan (2003), Puar (2007), Oswin (2008), Lamble 
(2013), and others articulate, homonormativity, homonationalism, and 
“queer necropolitics” are centrally implicated in the production of global- 
ization, the carceral state, and empire. It is not just normative sexuality 
but many of its alternatives that are woven into relations of rule. This 
means that a queer engagement adequate to the challenge of a simultane- 
ously martial and organic discourse of resilient systems must refuse the 
romance of queering and approach sexuality as immanent to empire. If 
capitalism, war, and normative sexuality are increasingly governed by the 
bio/necropolitics of species, systems, circulation, and sex, then cultivating 
alternatives to logistics space demands not only imagining economy dif- 
ferently but building different economies of (human) natures. 

Recent feminist work in the “new materialities” is animated by an 
engagement with the queer and more than human, which is not bound 
by constructivism. Elizabeth Grosz’s (2011) work on natural and sexual 
selection is particularly helpful in resisting resilience and cultivating alter- 
native feminist futurities. She has called on Darwin’s work to think about 
the becoming and transformation of things differently. This is a surpris- 
ing move in many regards, not least because of the deeply fraught legacies 
of his evolutionary thinking, particularly in so far as they gave shape to 
the social Darwinism discussed earlier. But Grosz suggests that the poli- 
tics of survivalism, racist species competition, and an all-encompassing 
evolutionary functionalism should not be attributed to Darwin’s thought, 
per se, but rather to a limited reading of his work that has nevertheless 
become an established interpretation. Specifically she argues that the col- 
lapse of sexual and natural selection in his work has done tremendous 
political damage and that disaggregating them is a necessary and produc- 
tive political act. She thus finds surprising resonance between the recasting 
of evolutionary thought and insights from queer theory that engage sci- 
ence and materiality differently and are prescient in the project of moving 
beyond “Move or Die.” 

Grosz writes (2011, 118), “Darwin understood, far better than his con- 
temporaries and successors, the irreducibility of sexual selection to strategies 
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of survival.” For Grosz, natural selection is mimetic—reproducing biologi- 
cally with explicitly functionalist ambitions. However, sexual selection is 
different: it has no obvious, immediate, or practical function. Sexual selec- 
tion is excessive, and this is precisely what gives it value and makes it 
creative practice. She continues, “Darwin’s conception of sexual selection 
is irreducible to natural selection, and thus is relatively independent of 
the principles of fitness or survival that regulate natural selection.” Dar- 
win’s account of sexual selection must be understood, according to Grosz 
(119), “as a principle different from and at times opposed to natural selec- 
tion, a view entirely contrary to the tradition of social Darwinism, which 
sees them as ultimately two versions of the same principle.” This in turn 
allows for “a new and quite different understanding of sexual selection 
than that which dominates sociobiology,” she argues, “one more resonant 
with a feminism of sexual difference, a feminism beyond the constraints 
of identity.” The conflation of natural and sexual selection forecloses the 
possibility of creative transformation, addressing difference as deviance 
rather than embracing its potential for introducing the new. Sexual selec- 
tion “insists on a dimension of taste, on a recognition of beauty, and on 
the assertion of preferences based on the perception of appeal that compli- 
cate the relentless operations of natural selection.” The promise of sexual 
selection is not simply in the way it insists on the autonomy of sexuality 
from reproduction, though this is crucial. For Grosz (2011, 141), sexual- 
ity “intensifies the everyday by making it spectacular, exciting, intense, 
stimulating, not a preparation for something else but an experience for 
its own sake, for the sake of what it does to the body of the subject.” 
Most profoundly, sexual selection insists on the autonomy of creativity and 
desire from the systems that aim to foreclose political transformation in the 
interests of their own reproduction—eco, economic, and beyond. Precisely 
because sexual desire has been captured so powerfully by the politics of 
survivalism, its capacity to transform relations of rule as it engages them 
holds such promise. Sexual selection (Grosz 2011, 118), its “energetic 
excess,” is “the condition for the production of biological and cultural 
extravagance, the uncontainable production of intensification, not for the 
sake of the skills of survival but simply because of its force of bodily inten- 
sification, its capacity to arouse pleasure or ‘desire,’ its capacity to generate 
sensation.” Playing directly with Clausewitz’s maxim regarding war as a 
continuation of politics by other means—a claim that has been interpreted 
as crucial to the modern making of national and territorial war and to 
conceptualizing war as an exceptional event always outside supposedly 
peaceful national borders (Arendt 1970; Foucault 1977, 1997; Hardt and 
Negri 2000, 2004)—Grosz (2011, 76) playfully asserts, “Art is not the 
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antithesis of politics, but politics continued by other means.” In inverting 
Clausewitz’s maxim and positing politics as a continuation of war by other 
means, Foucault ([1997] 2003, 16) resists the purging of social war within 
national space and the violence of the supposedly peaceful politics of the 
national state. Instead he insists that power is organized by a “relationship 
of force that was established through war at a given historical moment” 
and that modern politics “sanctions and reproduces” the violence opera- 
tive in war. If Foucault aims to recover the historic violence of our present, 
then Grosz insists that the recovery of sexual selection is a claim on the 
place of artistic practice in organizing future politics. 


Desiring a Different “Rough Trade” 


In a bold and insightful paper written twenty years ago, feminist scholar 
Anne McClintock (1993) engages with the queer power of BDSM play 
(bondage, discipline, dominance, submission, sadism, masochism). Coun- 
ter to interpretations of BDSM that interpret its performances, roles, and 
costumes as literal renderings of fixed inequalities and desire for actual 
violence and inequality, McClintock highlights its transgressive potential. 
She writes, “S/M manipulates the signs of power in order to refuse their 
legitimacy as nature.” That the term rough trade is already in play in myr- 
iad ways in popular culture and sexual slang itself suggests a kind of queer 
engagement with the organization of power and its signs. A refusal of the 
nature of things by taking them up differently and with desire is precisely 
the power of BDSM play and culture. According to McClintock (1993, 
91), BDSM “performs social power as both contingent and constitutive, 
as sanctioned neither by fate nor by God, but by social convention and 
invention, and thus as open to historical change.” While BDSM “seems to 
parade a servile obedience to conventions of power,” McClintock argues 
“on the contrary” that “with its exaggerated emphasis on costume and 
scene,” it instead “performs social power as scripted, and hence as perma- 
nently subject to change” (89; emphasis in the original). Thus BDSM, as 
a “theatre of conversion . . . reverses and transmutes the social meanings 
it borrows.” The promise of refiguring sexual selection and so too desire, 
unhinging it from the imperatives of efficient war anchored in permanent 
accumulation, is profound in a time of logistics space. BDSM may thus 
offer a kind of queer method for constructing countercartographies of 
logistics space. In engaging the logistics maps and plans as the scripting of 
geopolitical economic power, I highlight their constitutive struggles and 
violence and insist that this too is subject to change. 
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Writing about a very different time and mobilizing a different theoreti- 
cal architecture, Peter Linebaugh and Marcus Rediker (2001, 6) describe 
the unlikely ways in which the geographies of early Atlantic imperialism 
also provided a skeleton for the emergence of a surprising flesh of connec- 
tions across vast spatial networks. Precisely because the organized violence 
of empire threw spatially dispersed social orders into heterogeneous rela- 
tions of rule—exploitation, slavery, incarceration, dislocation, diaspora, 
and so forth—it also brought peoples into relation differently. Without 
guarantee or even intentionality, these relations could at times produce 
creative solidarities. “Sailors, pilots, felons, lovers, translators, musicians, 
mobile workers of all kinds made new and unexpected connections,” they 
write, “which variously appeared to be accidental, contingent, transient, 
even miraculous.” Connections forged through the violent infrastructures 
of relations of rule may become the connective tissues of alternative futu- 
rities if they are occupied differently. 

Writing without romance in 2013, it is impossible to avoid the move- 
ments and actions that have emerged in recent years around the world 
that respond to or target logistics space. Some of these—the Arab Spring, 
the Occupy movement, so-called Somali pirates, a global wave of logistics 
labor actions, and indigenous protest of new rounds of dispossession— 
are discussed in chapters 3, 4, and 5. While they make a wide variety of 
claims that cannot be reduced to simple questions about supply chains, 
this book has explored how the assemblage of logistics space entails the 
elaborate recasting of not just political economy but also international 
law, urban space, and the relationship of all these to warfare. Much like 
the many-headed hydra, the seemingly disparate lives of these movements 
are connected through the infrastructures of logistics space. Alongside 
profound differences in strategy, tactics, and logistics of struggle, and the 
very real distance (socially and spatially) between these collectivities, there 
has also at times been exchange between members and overlap in organiz- 
ers, events, and ideas that point to the potential for a different occupation 
and organization of logistics space. 

In this sense, we might follow Jasbir Puar (2005, 126) in “encouraging 
subjects of study to appear in all their queernesses, rather than primarily to 
queer the subjects of study.” The image in Figure 41, which circulated on 
social media through the networks of the Idle No More movement in North 
America, may be an oblique symbol of that potential. The North American 
indigenous warrior in the Guy Fawkes mask does not scream “logistics,” 
but this may well be the perfectly queer figure of rough trade. It is this 
kind of image of the “Indian” (less the mask) that haunts narratives of the 
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Communities Explore Uple 





FIGURE 41. Image of indigenous warrior wearing Guy Fawkes mask that circulated 
in social media during Idle No More uprising. 


American western frontier. Like the pirates that troubled maritime com- 
merce at the high point of European imperialism, the Indians that attacked 
stagecoaches on their colonial journeys westward came to define the era. 
Thus the Indian in full battle dress is a potent symbol of the histories of 
the colonial supply line in both its explicitly military and everyday colonial 
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guise. But the added element of the Guy Fawkes mask makes this image 
acute in whole new ways. The mask—a symbol that became associated 
with the Occupy movement—suggests a powerful irony, for the indigenous 
warrior can really only be understood to “occupy” again. As Stuart Elden 
(2013) argues, by virtue of its emergence as a trademarked Hollywood 
symbol, the mask also highlights “the use of the tools of capitalism against 
capitalism that is one of the most striking elements of the protests.” This 
image and the movements out of which it emerged are tethered to logistics 
space more tightly then a cursory glance might suggest—in the particu- 
lar targets of their actions (circulatory systems like rail corridors, ports, 
and logistics cities) and through the “queer” play of recycling “conven- 
tions of power” (McClintock 1993). The very possibility of this image 
speaks to this profound circulation of opposition and alternatives. Perhaps 
most notably, the image captures the profound potential for ironic alliance 
across diverse networks that mark the logistics space of rough trade. 

That the same infrastructures of oppression may be creatively reused 
toward their transformation is a hallmark of activism in an era of global 
circulation. The capacity for the tools of oppression to potentially reframe 
the master’s house may be most readily evident in the complex life of the 
Internet, which is well known to be a network of both control and resis- 
tance. The Internet is not only a crucial technology of logistic space and 
its massive flows of information, real-time inventories, and GPS surveil- 
lance tools; the Internet provides a fascinating metaphor for the “physical 
Internet” of logistics systems. Indeed, the World Bank (Arvis et al. 2007, 
3) asserts that the degree of a country’s connectivity to “physical Inter- 
net” is “fast becoming a key determinant of a country’s competitiveness.” 
The Economist (2006) also deploys the term, claiming that the “physical 
Internet” of global logistics systems brings “access to vast new markets” 
and contrasts this to the growing exclusion of those who have only weak 
connection. The use of the virtual space of the Internet as a metaphor for 
the actual material space of supply chains is fascinating and ironic. It pre- 
sumes a discernable distinction between the physical and informational 
infrastructures and flows of logistics on the one hand and Internet on the 
other and thus that there could be some prior and fixed spatiality to the 
Internet, autonomous from the spatiality of the “physical Internet.” But if 
the Internet connects people and movements even as it subjugates them, so 
too does the “physical Internet,” paradoxically in ways that are often more 
material and less visible. Logistical networks of circulation connect con- 
sumers and producers as they also challenge that distinction. Supply chains 
connect people across vast distances and provide the networked “grounds” 
for a commons. This is the potential of logistics space done differently. 
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The move to include protection of global trade as a pillar of national 
security, as so many states now do, stems from the central role that trade 
plays in reproducing a corporate-managed and transnationally networked 
way of life. Yet a slippage occurs where protection of the economy as a 
route to protection of life is replaced with the protection of the economy 
as protection of life itself. Writing in 1966, Aaron Wildavsky offers a 
compelling critique of the “encroachment of economics on politics” that 
he sees in cost-benefit analysis, systems analysis, and project budgeting. 
He suggests that the economizer “claims no special interest in or exper- 
tise concerning the decision apparatus outside of the market place” yet 
“pursues efficiency to the heart of the political system.” Wildavsky sees 
a danger in the replacement of objectives with efficiency and the rela- 
tivization of means and ends. But the rise of “techné,” the conflation of 
ends with means, of strategy with logistics, is precisely the achievement 
of business logistics. Exactly forty years later, Wendy Brown (2006, 693) 
suggests that “neoliberal rationality is not merely the result of leakage 
from the economic to other spheres but rather of the explicit imposition 
of a particular form of market rationality on these spheres.” The move to 





FIGURE 42. “Occupy Logistics,” Toronto, Canada, 2011. Source: Photograph by the 


author. 
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govern supply as a problem of security is a further attempt to remove it 
from the realm of political contestation—to make economy policy. 

Disruption is thus a profoundly political tactic—for instance, of work- 
ers protesting graphic deaths on the docks associated with demands for 
higher productivity in California’s ports or of Somali pirates contesting 
the European dumping of toxic wastes in the Gulf of Aden. These dis- 
parate groups and many others are governed as threats to the security 
of supply, concealing complex social worlds animated by the violence of 
efficient global trade. There are thus heavy stakes in the technical, even 
technocratic debates over the protection of logistics from systemic failure. 

Logistics clearly has a long history as a military art and business science, 
and both market and military forces have been critical in transforming the 
field. And yet, these actors do not exhaust the terrain. Recently logistics 
has become important to the management of many forms of complex 
systems and operations to a wider range of actors—most notably emer- 
gency response, humanitarian aid, organized labor, and even protest 
movements. Logistics management is so frequently mobilized for humani- 
tarian aid that there are now a number of institutes, textbooks, and since 
2011 even a professional journal devoted entirely to the subject. The labor 
movement has initiated its own logistics think tank in California in col- 
laboration with scholars in order to rethink the socially just supply chain. 
And in activist worlds such as those protesting G8 and G20 meetings, as 
well as more recently the Occupy movement, logistics have become a cru- 
cial resource. 

Logistics is more than haunted by its military, imperial, and more recent 
corporate past. In training programs, professional circuits, institutional 
expertise, and its primary sites of deployment, corporate and military 
men and methods dominate. Logistics also drives neoliberal forms of 
bio-, necro-, and antipolitical calculation where cost-benefit analysis and 
assumptions of market efficiency are embedded into its basic techniques. 
Nevertheless, emerging in other sites is a claim on logistics as a technique 
for organizing around the “how” problems of material life where both 
ends and means matter. 
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NOTES 


1. The Revolution in Logistics 


1. In 1985, the National Council of Physical Distribution Management 
(NCPDM) became the Council of Logistics Management (CLM), which has 
11,500 members (an increase of 248 percent since 1985). 


2. From National Borders to Global Seams 


1. Lisa Gow, Executive Director, Pacific Gateway Branch, Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Infrastructure, Government of British Columbia, interview with au- 
thor, Vancouver, June 10, 2009. 

2. John Rehn, Gest régional, Opérations de la sûreté des transports (Marine), 
Sûreté et préparatifs d’urgence, Transports Canada, interview with author, To- 
ronto, July 7, 2009. See also Transport Canada 2011. 

3. Mike Henderson, Regional Director, General Pacific Region, Transport 
Canada, interview with author, Vancouver, June 10, 2009. 

4. Raymond Schaible, Vice President, Operational Logistics Division, Logis- 
tics Management Institute, interview with author, April 16, 2010. 

5. Ports that are currently operational within the CSI include those of Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina; Freeport, The Bahamas; Antwerp and Zeebrugge, Belgium; 
Santos, Brazil; Montreal, Vancouver, and Halifax, Canada; Hong Kong, Shenzen, 
and Shanghai, China; Cartagena, Colombia; Caucedo, Dominican Republic; Al- 
exandria, Egypt; Le Havre and Marseille, France; Bremerhaven and Hamburg, 
Germany; Piraeus, Greece; Puerto Cortes, Honduras; Ashdod and Haifa, Israel; La 
Spezia, Genoa, Naples, Gioia Tauro, and Livorno, Italy; Kingston, Jamaica; Yo- 
kohama, Tokyo, Nagoya, and Kobe, Japan; Port Klang and Tanjung Pelepas, Ma- 
laysia; Rotterdam, The Netherlands; Port Salalah, Oman; Port Qasim, Pakistan; 
Balboa, Colon, and Manzanillo, Panama; Lisbon, Portugal; Singapore; Durban, 
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South Africa; Busan (Pusan), South Korea; Algeciras, Barcelona, and Valencia, 
Spain; Colombo, Sri Lanka; Gothenburg, Sweden; Kaohsiung and Chi-Lung, Tai- 
wan; Laem Chabang, Thailand; Dubai, United Arab Emirates; Felixstowe, Liver- 
pool, Thamesport, Tilbury, and Southampton, United Kingdom. 

6. John Rehn, 2009. 


3. The Labor of Logistics 


1. U.S. Customs and Border Protection agents frequently refer to Canadian 
ports as the “foyer” to the United States. 

2. For a news archive of the struggle, see “Longshore and Shipping News,” 
http://www.longshoreshippingnews.com/tag/egt-development. 


4. The Geo-Economics of Piracy 


1. For a list of the resolutions, see “United Nations Documents on Piracy,” 
http://www.un.org/Depts/los/piracy/piracy_documents.htm. 

2. A “binder” is a temporary contract that provides proof of insurance before 
a permanent policy is issued. 

3. Signatories of the Djibouti Code include Comoros, Djibouti, Egypt, Ethi- 
opia, France, Jordan, Kenya, Madagascar, Maldives, Oman, Saudi Arabia, Sey- 
chelles, Somalia, South Africa, Sudan, the United Republic of Tanzania, and Yemen. 

4. Captain Steve Poulin, Chief of the Coast Guard’s Maritime and Interna- 
tional Law Division, interview with author, Washington, D.C., May 19, 2011. 


5. Logistics Cities 


1. At the time of this writing, footage was available on YouTube: “Camp 
Bucca Transfer to Government of Iraq,” https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=y4zNSp 
GYc-8. 

2. Already making up more than 10 percent of the nonoil revenue in the UAE, 
and with global revenue accounting for $3.4 trillion in 2006 and projected growth 
at 4.5 percent annually for the next five years, logistics offers a promising risk: 
UAE Interact 2007. 

3. “Beds” best describes the extent of the facilities, as they are designed ac- 
cording to a bare minimum provision of space. New regulations developed in re- 
sponse to the workers’ protests to inhumane living conditions (DeParle 2007) pro- 
vide that there should be no more than eight residents to a room and toilet, and 
each person should have a minimum of three square meters of floor space. 
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